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This book is dedicated to the memories of my father, Donald P. 
Eldridge (1924-1986), a participant himself in the Battle of 
Okinawa, and my brothel; Thomas M. Eldridge (1951-1998), 
two men of two generations who taught me to love history — 
my father without his being aware of it and my brother with¬ 
out his being able to see the labor of this love of history through 
to its completion. 

History is understood and written on two levels—factual and interpretive. 
As time passes, the ability of the scholar to better understand a certain 
period, issue, or a policy-maker's decision and action is often made possi¬ 
ble through the opening of archival materials or the publication of mem¬ 
oirs. At the same time, however, as these same years and decades pass, the 
participants of events at the time likewise get older, become forgetful, or 
may have already passed away. When doing my doctoral dissertation, 
"Okinawa in Postwar U.S.-Japan Relations, 1945-1952: The Origins of 
the Eilateral Okinawa Problem," the author was fortunately blessed by 
the best of hoth worlds. The passage of time has allowed most or some¬ 
times all of the necessary documents and related materials to become 
available while still being not so long ago that the participants available 
for interviews no longer remember important details and impressions. 
While completing my book, however, two retired U.S. Foreign Service 
Officers who were especially generous with their time, recollections, and 
comments with me, as the reader will see, passed away to the deep regret 
of their families, friends, former colleagues, and especially to me, who 
looked forward to visiting with them upon the completion of this work 
and sharing it with the hoth of them. 

I would like to include a "Special Dedication" 
to their memories here. 

Ambassador Marshall Green (1916-1998) 

Richard B. Finn (1917-1998) 
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Preface 


This study, "The Origins of the Bilateral Okinawa Problem: Okinawa in 
Postwar U.S.-Japan Relations, 1945-1952," began out of a hnnsei, or self- 
criticism if you will, during the completion of my master's thesis on post¬ 
war Japanese prime minister Yoshida Shigeru and his foreign policy. As the 
final touches of that thesis were being added, the tragic abduction and rape 
of a 12-year-old Okinawan schoolgirl (on September 4, 1995) occurred, 
touching off the present stage of the "Okinawa Problem." I realized then 
that I had written little about Okinawa, or for that matter the "Okinawa 
Problem," in the thesis. For my doctoral dissertation I decided therefore 
that I would explore a different angle of postwar Japanese history and U.S.- 
Japan relations by looking at the "Okinawa Problem" head-on, so to 
speak. 

When starting the initial research in late 1995 and early 1996, I found 
myself immersed in learning about both the present-day economic and 
socio-political problems Okinawa was facing relating to the still-large pres¬ 
ence of U.S. military bases, as well as the early political and cultural history 
of the Ryukyu Kingdom (Ryukyu Okoku)and its relations with both Japan 
and China approaching the status of being under the "dual sovereignty" of 
both neighbors. In the latter context, I found George H. Kerr’s classic book, 
Okinnwn: The History of an Island People, immensely valuable and fasci¬ 
nating reading.' I, in fact, re-read his book on the 48-hour ferry ride down 
the Ryukyu Island chain to Okinawa, when I visited there for the first time 
in the summer of 1996. 

I also became drawn into learning more about the Battle of Okinawa in 
1945, which as a child I remember hearing about from my father who was 
a 20-year-old participant in the battle. While there, I undertook visits to 
local historical battle sites and the recently constructed Heiwn no Ishiji 
(Cornerstone of Peace) park near where the "last stand" took place in the 
southern part of the main island of Okinawa. Anyone who visits Okinawa 
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can not leave there without be overwhelmed by the suffering the civilians 
in Okinawa endured during the three months necessary for U.S. troops to 
take the islands and Japanese forces (as part of their efforts to delay a final 
attack on Japan) to surrender—a battle in which more non-combatants 
died than the forces of both the U.S. military and Japanese Imperial Army 
combined. The experiences of that battle understandably resulted in the 
anti-war psychological and sociological make-up of the people themselves. 
That this theme is not addressed more in this study itself by no means is 
meant to suggest or imply that the author was unaware of this history or 
that those feelings did not exist in the postwar years covered. 

Arnold G. Fisch, Jr.’s Military Government in the Ryukyu Islands, 
1945-1 950, published by the U.S. Army's Center of Military History, gave 
me a greater understanding of these immediate postwar years in Okinawa 
(admittedly from the U.S. military perspective), as well as the planning that 
went into military government and the difficulties encountered during the 
early stages of the administration of the islands due in large part to the 
destruction caused by the war and subsequent typhoons, poor funding and 
supplies, and lack of over-all guiding policy.' A second trip to Okinawa as 
a Special Visiting Fellow at Ryukyu University in the early part of 1997 
thanks to Professor Gabe Masaaki gave me the opportunity to build upon 
my knowledge of those years by working with him and other Okinawan 
scholars and local historians. It also allowed me to benefit from regular use 
of the nearby collections at the Local Materials Reading Room (Kyodo 
Shiryo Shitsu) of the Ryukyu University Library, as well as the collections 
at the Okinawa Prefectural Archives (Okinnwnken Kobunshokan), the 
Naha City Historical Materials Center (Nahashi Shiryo Senta), and the 
Okinawa Prefectural Library (Okinnwn Kenritsu Toshokan). 

It was in the middle of this journey into Ryukyuan history, prewar his¬ 
tory, battle history, occupation history, and postwar history that I realized 
that there were too many topics and general materials regarding Okinawa 
to cover in one dissertation (or probably in one lifetime for that matter). 
Dr. Iokibe Makoto, my dissertation advisor at Kobe University, set me back 
on course again after a frantic call to him one evening early into my second 
stay in Okinawa. After telling him of my dilemma, he simply asked me 
(rhetorically I imagine) if I wanted to be "a scholar of Okinawa" or "a 
scholar of U.S.-Japan relations," adding that while learning as much as I 
could about Okinawa was indeed vital to understanding the history of the 
so-called "Okinawa problem," the basic framework of the dissertation was 
a bilateral political and diplomatic history — in other words, our field of 
study. With that truly "eye-opening" comment — the kind of obvious yet 
enlightening advice that every Ph.D. student receives (or should receive if 
necessary) during his or her period of study—I was able to refocus. I 
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decided to reexamine the previous research, concentrating on the political- 
military-diplomatic relationship in the context of postwar Okinawa. 

I quickly discovered however that with the exception of four Japanese 
works, two of which were first published in English and serve as the 
"Bible" for non-Japanese readers interested in postwar Okinawa, there was 
little systematic study of the political and diplomatic history relating to the 
"Okinawa Problem."; Of these four studies, Miyazato Seigen's Amerika no 
Taigai Seisaku Kettei Kntei (The Process of American Foreign Policy- 
Making), and Kono Yasuko’s Okinawa Henknn o Me guru Seiji to Gaiko 
Nichibei Kankeishi no Bunmyaku (The Politics and Diplomacy of the 
Reversion of Okinawa in the Context of the History of U.S.-Japan 
Relations) are, as discussed more fully in the Introduction chapter, really 
the only ones that give the reader more than a general account of the diplo¬ 
matic history involved, particularly for the years from 1945 to 1952.' 
Indeed, it was Dr. Kono herself who also recognized that the early postwar 
period was not yet fully understood and thus strongly encouraged me to 
focus on the 1945 to 1952 period. 

With this recommendation, which happened to correspond with my 
advisor's own strong prompting and encouragement to focus on a more 
specific and manageable topic and period, I decided to undertake an in- 
depth examination of what I have called "The Origins of the Bilateral 
Okinawa Problem," as the first part of what is meant to be a larger, three- 
volume study of the so-called "Okinawa Problem" in the postwar U.S.- 
Japan relationship from 1945 until the present day.' The reader of this 
study should thus bear in mind that rather than discuss in generalities the 
entire dynamic and complicated "Okinawa Problem," a problem that 
remains with us today in the context of bilateral and international political 
and security relations, as well as the complex social and administrative 
relationship between Tokyo and Okinawa, or discuss the larger Cold War 
history (whichI feared would prevent an in-depth look at Okinawa policy), 
the purpose here is to examine in historical detail the underlying conflict 
between political considerations and military requirements regarding 
Okinawa in the 1945-1952 period as well as to explore how this conflict 
"spilled over" into the bilateral relationship with Japan by looking at 
Japanese planning for the Peace Treaty and their views on the territorial 
provisions of the future peace treaty for Okinawa usually primary materi¬ 
als, many of which have never been used or introduced before. I arrived at 
several new conclusions and interpretations regarding decision-making on 
both sides of the Pacific that I hope the reader will consider, evaluate, and 
perhaps appreciate. 

This study makes extensive use of primary materials in both Japanese 
and English, such as declassified and newly discovered government docu¬ 
ments, diaries, and memoirs (both published and unpublished), and per¬ 
sonal papers (both open and closed collections) from numerous archives in 
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Okinawa and Tokyo, Japan, and the United States, including the Harry S. 
Truman Presidential Library, Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library, 
Military History Institute (U.S. Army War College), Nimitz Library (U.S. 
Naval Academy), Hoover Institution Archives (StanfordUniversity), Seeley 
G. Mudd Manuscript Library (Princeton University), Oral History 
Research Office (Columbia University), George C. Marshall Library 
(Virginia Military Institute), and other locations, as well as interviews and 
correspondence with numerous participants of events at the time. It is 
hoped therefore that the extensive introduction that follows of factual 
information not known or fully examined until now will also allow for a 
more solid interpretation of the period covered here in this historical study. 

Considering the fact that the "Okinawa Problem" is so politically and 
socially complicated and dynamic, as well as U.S. (and Japanese) strategic 
interests in the region continuing to be so committed, it is safe to assume 
that the problem, as both a bilateral one and a domestic one for the 
Japanese government and the people of Okinawa, will not quickly or eas¬ 
ily go away. 6 The need, therefore, for a new understanding of the historic 
aspects of the relationship is essential for students of U.S.-Japan relations 
and policy-makers alike in both countries. I believe this study will add to 
that understanding. I hope also that it will serve as a new starting point for 
those interested in pursuing further studies of Japanese Foreign Policy, 
American Foreign Policy, U.S.-Japan Relations, and Okinawan history. 

Robert D. Eldridge 
Rokko-dai Campus, Kobe University 
December 1998 
Naha, Okinawa 
September 2000 


NOTES 

1. George H. Kerr, Okinawa: The History of an Island People (Tokyo: 
Charles E. Tuttle, Co., 1958). 

2. Arnold G. Fisch, Jc, Military Government in the Ryukyu Islands, 1945- 
1950 (Washington,D.C.: Center of Military History, 1988). 

3. The two English language studies are Milzio Higa, Politics and Parties in 
Postwar Okinawa (Vancouver: University of British Columbia Press, 1963) and 
Alzio Watanabe, The Okinawa Problem: A Chapter in Japan-US. Relations 
(Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 1970). Higa's well-organized study gives 
an overview of what he calls the "the political status of Olzinawa" and loolzs at the 
development of political parties in Olzinawa. He next examines the attitudes of 
these political parties on questions such as the reversion issue, the U.S. base prob¬ 
lem, and self-government and analyzes party politics in Olzinawa. Watanabe's study 
on the other hand loolzs at the problem from a Japanese domestic political per- 
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spective. He gives careful treatment to the history of the Okinawa problem through 
the late 1960s, the roles of Japanese governmental departments in the making of 
policy, as well as the influence of political parties, individuals and organizations 
active in the Okinawa issue, the press, framing it all in the context of an intra¬ 
alliance conflict—the alliance being the one formed in 1951-1952 with the signing 
and ratification of the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty. 

4. Miyazato Seigen, Amerika no Taigai Seisakit Kettei Katei (Tokyo: Sanichi 
Shoho, 1981) and Kono Yasuko, Okinawa Henkan o Megnrii Seiji to Gaiko 
Nichibei Kankeishi no Bitnmayku (Tokyo: Tokyo Daigaku Shuppankai, 1994). 

5. I would like to express here my gratitude to former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Richard L. Arinitage who suggested the inclusion of the word "bilateral" 
in the dissertation title to prevent confusion with the fact that other aspects of the 
problem, including specifically the sometimes difficult domestic, cultural, social, 
and psychological relationship between Okinawa and Japan, also exist. Author's 
interview with Richard L. Arinitage, Arlington, Virginia, June 23, 1998. 

6. Symbolic of the difficult nature of the problem— the balancing of strategic 
requirements with political and social concerns — residents in Okinawa Prefecture 
have in recent years sought to challenge the authority of the central government as 
to whether the United States should he allowed to maintain its large, and many 
understandably say unfair, military presence in Okinawa. Two examples of this 
movement are the 1996 prefectural referendum and the 1997 plebiscite in Nago 
City against construction of a heliport off the eastern coast of Nago. For discus¬ 
sions on these two issues, see Robert D. Eldridge, "The 1996 Okinawa Referendum 
on U.S. Ease Reductions: One Question, Several Answers," Asian Survey, Vol. 37, 
No. 10 (October 1997), 879-904; and Robert D. Eldridge, "Okinawa and the Nago 
Heliport Problem in the U.S.-Japan Relationship," Asia-Pacific Review, Vol. 7, No. 
1 (March 2000), 137-156. 
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Source: Adapted and translated from materials provided by Okinawa Prefectural Government by the author with 
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CHAPTER ONE 

Introduction 


I. BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE 

The tragic abduction and rape of an Okinawan schoolgirl by three 
American servicemen in September 1995 touched off the present stage of 
the so-called "Okinawa problem," shaking the bilateral relationship and 
bringing national and international attention to the situation in Okinawa 
in which local residents have been increasingly frustrated with the prob¬ 
lems related to the presence of U.S. bases and the seeming indifference of 
the central government to their problems. Until that tragic incident 
occurred, however, it would not be an exaggeration to say that many peo¬ 
ple in Japan and the United States had long forgotten about Okinawa. As 
a result, having not heard about Okinawa or the problems there for so 
long, many wondered why American forces are still there, or perhaps why 
the United States ever chose to station forces in Okinawa in the first place. 

In fact, the United States has maintained a large military presence there 
since the Battle of Okinawa began in late March 1945. After the occupa¬ 
tion/administration period ended in 1972, the United States continued this 
presence through the application of the 1960 U.S.-Japan Treaty of Mutual 
Cooperation and Security and the related Status of Forces Agreement, and 
the so-called "5115 Memo," made public in 1997, with its secret provi¬ 
sions. This presence, the base-related accidents, crimes, pollution, forced 
land-leasing, and the resentment caused by these issues (and the appearance 
of indifference by the central government), are what is known as the 
"Okinawa Problem," or more accurately, the "Bilateral Okinawa 
Problem. ” 

The purpose of this study is to attempt to answer the above questions by 
examining the beginning of the bilateral Okinawa problem — the 1951 
Peace Treaty with Japan, whose Article 3, while recognizing Japan's "resid¬ 
ual sovereignty" over the Nansei (Ryukyu) Islands (including Okinawa) 
and Nanpo Islands (including Ogasawara and Iwo Jima), allowed the 
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United States to hold not only base rights, but the powers of administra¬ 
tion, legislation, and jurisdiction as well. 1 This study shows how Article 3 
with its purposely vague wording was the product of a compromise that 
the architect of the peace treaty, John Foster Dulles was forced to build. 
This compromise was made in order to allow Japan to retain sovereignty 
over Okinawa, as desired by Japan (and supported by the State 
Department) and prevent it from being separated permanently from main 
islands, which is what the U.S. military, led by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was 
demanding. The clash over military requirements and political considera¬ 
tions, and the resulting impact it had on U.S.-Japan relations as seen in the 
disappointment felt by the Okinawan and Japanese people at the time of 
the peace treaty, are what the author considers the "origins" of the bilat¬ 
eral Okinawa problem. It is the examination of this clash of political and 
military interests over Okinawa that is the primary focus of this study. 

This study's second main purpose is to examine, again in as great as 
detail as possible, how this political and military clash affected the U.S.- 
Japan relationship, recovering from the disruption caused by the war, by 
looking at the Japanese government's planning for a peace treaty, its views 
on Okinawa’s territorial status, its strong desire to see the islands returned, 
and its numerous attempts to express those views to the United States and 
the Allies, based on the extensive use of Japanese (and U.S.) primary doc¬ 
uments, diaries, and other accounts from that period. While the Japanese 
government eventually accepted the terms of Article 3, this study, using 
new Japanese documents, disproves the general image that the Japanese 
government was indifferent to Okinawa's fate at the time of the treaty, and 
while recognizing U.S. strategic requirements, repeatedly tried to secure 
Okinawa's "return." 

II. OVERVIEW OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH AND CHAPTER 
CONTENTS 

In approaching this study of the "Okinawa Problem" in postwar U.S.- 
Japan relations for the period of 1945 to 1952, the author was surprised, 
as mentioned in the Preface, at how little systematic research actually 
existed on this topic, or indeed on the entire postwar period up until the 
present day. While various articles have been written about different 
aspects of Okinawa history or politics, they were unfortunately random, 
repetitive, and not undertaken in any systematic manner. Likewise, around 
the time of Okinawa’s reversion to Japan in the 1972, several dissertations 
appeared on the reversion policy-making process. However for the most 
part, these dissertations were written it seems more for their attempts to 
apply or test a political science model than to illuminate at any great length 
the political and diplomatic history of the "Okinawa Problem" itself. As a 
result, the same historical "facts”(often incorrect) are often repeated and 
the surface seems only scratched. Indeed, with the exception of the two 
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studies mentioned earlier by Miyazato and Kono, few studies of postwar 
U.S.-Japan-Okinawa relations go into the historic detail necessary to get an 
accurate picture of this time period. 

However, unfortunately, both Miyazato and Kono themselves in the end 
do not go far enough or into enough detail in examining the policy-mak¬ 
ing dynamics over Okinawa between the military and the State 
Department. As a result, there is a tendency in their works to make factual 
mistakes and misinterpret events, thereby leaving many questions unan¬ 
swered. Likewise, these studies have not made use of the wealth of declas¬ 
sified documents, diaries, memoirs, and other historical materials that have 
become available in recent years, and thus, while admirable works, do not 
completely present the full picture. 

In Miyazato’s case, due perhaps to his ambitious task of comparing the 
making of American foreign policy for both Vietnam and Okinawa, he 
seems to have had to limit his path-breaking discussion to "case studies" 
on the U.S. side of the debate and more specifically, to the documents them¬ 
selves, rather than making use of the wealth of personal accounts from par¬ 
ticipants of the time which would add better insight to events and 
policy-making. Also he does not seem to take Japanese planning and views 
into any consideration and thus presents a very limited picture of this crit¬ 
ical time period. On the other hand, Kono was more aware of the need to 
look at the Japanese side in her overall excellent and informative treatment 
of postwar relationship up until the reversion of Okinawa in 1972. 
Unfortunately for some reason, however, Kono too pays no attention to the 
Japanese side of the debate until the time of the peace treaty, thus effec¬ 
tively shedding no light on the critical planning stages, and makes little use 
of the related diaries, memoirs, and other accounts that would have bene¬ 
fited her work. Likewise, her discussion of the 1945-1952 period, while not 
shallow, provides less detail than one might hope for, particularly on the 
U.S. side. 

Both studies nevertheless proved to be invaluable for giving the author 
direction in this area. However, because of the lack of detailed, compre¬ 
hensive, and systematic research on this period, as described above, it 
became necessary in writing this study to discuss more completely the polit¬ 
ical and diplomatic history of this period, specifically the origins of the 
bilateral problem. Employing numerous documents and materials from 
both sides of the Pacific that have become available over the passage of 
time, including of course declassified memorandum, several diaries, and 
other personal accounts, may have allowed the author to do so, as shown 
in the chapters that follow. 

The study is divided into eight, essentially chronological chapters, 
including this introductory chapter (Chapter One), following movements 
in Washington, Tokyo, and to a smaller extent Okinawa to examine how 
the "high policy," rather than occupation policy per se, was being made for 
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Okinawa. The chapters become progressively longer in length. This is for 
two reasons. One reflects the simple fact that there was "more happening" 
later on in relation to the subject matter, such as the aborted peace treaty 
conference in 1947, the increase in the number of agencies, divisions, and 
people involved in reexamining Japan policy and the making of NSC 13 in 
1948 and 1949, as well as the preparations for the Peace Treaty with Japan 
in 1950 and 1951. The second reason, more importantly, is because despite 
the fact there was more happening, particularly around the time of the 
Treaty of Peace with Japan in 1951, little research on the subject actually 
exists and hence a great need arises to carefully document and record it. 
Throughout each of the chapters, numerous maps, charts, tables, and fig¬ 
ures are also provided to highlight or illuminate a certain point or policy 
decision. 

The demands of the JCS to be allowed free use of Okinawa by having 
exclusive and absolute control of the islands, which can be traced directly 
to the lessons that the military learned from World War 11, form the first 
part of the debate as found in Chapter Two, and are expressed later in 
other parts of this study, such as in Chapters Four, Six, Seven, and Eight. 
The United States, as we see in Chapter Two, was found to be unprepared 
militarily and other powers, like Japan, threatened America’s inadequately 
defended Pacific possessions and military installations with the result being 
a devastating attack on Pearl Harbor. The desire of the JCS and the civil¬ 
ian secretaries of the War and Navy Departments to have absolute control 
over the Pacific became stronger as the war continued and more lives were 
lost capturing islands in preparation for the final attack on Japan. These 
lessons were reflected in the planning for postwar bases overseas. Okinawa 
as a potential base of operations and as a postwar base surfaced late in this 
planning, but once Okinawa appeared, the view of it as "the Keystone of 
the Pacific" stayed for good. As the Cold War emerged and a hot war broke 
out nearby on the Korean peninsula, the JCS' demands, supported, if not 
led, by General Douglas MacArthur in Tokyo, to retain absolute control of 
Okinawa became more uncompromising than ever—even at the risk of 
endangering post-treaty relations with Japan. The demands of the military, 
particularly the JCS, for control over Okinawa form one side of the debate 
discussed below. 

The State Department, specifically the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, on 
the other hand, was extremely sensitive to the political and diplomatic 
implications of U.S. retention of the islands, particularly wishing to avoid 
violating the principal of "no territorial aggrandizement" as found in the 
1941 Atlantic Charter announced by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. As 
is seen in Chapter Three, as early as 1942, when the State Department first 
began its systematic studies for the postwar, discussions on Okinawa's sta¬ 
tus were held. Later, in 1943, the first State Department paper on the 
Ryukyu Islands emerged recommending that the islands be demilitarized 
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and returned to Japan. After that the State Department continued to argue 
for the retention of the islands by Japan, as reflected in its planning and 
policy papers. These conclusions would clash with the demands of the mil¬ 
itary, which continued to call for either outright annexation or strategic 
trusteeship both of which the State Department opposed. By 1947, with the 
Cold War clearly emerging, the State Department came to better recognize 
the strategic requirements of the military and suggested a base-leasing 
agreement. This however was vetoed by the military as being "inade¬ 
quate." Eventually a temporary compromise, recognizing the strategic 
needs and long-term desire of the United States to retain some form of con¬ 
trol over the islands, but delaying final decision on the international status 
of the islands, was worked out which became National Security Council 
memorandum NSC 13/3 in 1949. However, officials in the State 
Department were unhappy with the military's uncompromising stance and 
would continue in the months and years ahead to search for a way to allow 
Okinawa to be retained by Japan in fact as well as just name. The State 
Department's views form the other side of the debate in this study, as seen 
particularly in Chapters Three, Four, Six, Seven, and Eight. 

This study's second important focus is to examine, as looked at in great 
detail in Chapters Five and Seven, and to a lesser extent in Chapter Eight, 
how this political and military clash affected the U.S.-Japan relationship, 
recovering from the disruption caused by the war, by looking at the 
Japanese government's planning for a peace treaty, its views on Okinawa's 
territorial status, its strong desire to see the islands returned, and its 
attempts to express those views to the United States and Allies, based on 
numerous primary documents, diaries, and other accounts from that 
period. While the Japanese government eventually accepted the terms of 
Article 3, this study disproves the general image that the Japanese govern¬ 
ment was indifferent to Okinawa's fate at the time of the treaty. Indeed, the 
author argues that its efforts were critical and should be evaluated favor¬ 
ably. 

In fact the Japanese Foreign Ministry began preparing at an early stage 
for the future peace treaty, giving particular attention to the problems of its 
territories such as Okinawa. 2 The Foreign Ministry, the author discovered, 
as early as 1947 even prepared a memorandum which while recognizing 
the strategic interests of the Allied Powers in Okinawa, sought to make an 
arrangement with the Allies by allowing them to maintain bases there but 
keeping sovereignty and administrative rights with the Japanese govern¬ 
ment. Eventually in late 1947, after the start of the Cold War and the failed 
attempt at holding a peace conference for Japan in August, it was the 
Emperor (whoin the author's opinion sought to prevent the loss of sover¬ 
eignty over Okinawa) that relayed this message, or at least one similar to 
it.' The United States and Allies in 1947 were not in any case ready to 
receive the views of the Japanese government at this point. The Japanese 
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government continued to view with concern the potential loss of sover¬ 
eignty over Okinawa. During Dulles’ trip to Japan in January-February 
1951, Prime Minister Yoshida Shigeru and his Foreign Ministry officials 
relayed those concerns and desires on numerous occasions, through the 
sympathetic State Department representative in Tokyo (who also acted as 
MacArthur’s political adviser), William J. Sebald. The author made great 
use of Sebald's diary, interviews, as well as Japanese documents (including 
the Doba Hajime Papers) never before cited to illuminate an unknown side 
of the creation of the "residual sovereignty" formula. 

The author, in his conclusions, evaluates the work that went into Article 
3 favorably in the sense that while Article 3, allowing U.S. retention of 
administrative rights over Okinawa, became the beginning of the bilateral 
Okinawa problem, it was probably the best possible solution that could be 
reached at the time (due to the uncompromising stance of the JCSj.That is 
to say, it prevented the worst case scenario from the Japanese, Okinawan 
(and State Department) perspective—Okinawa's permanent separation 
from Japan. Had that happened, U.S.-Japan relations would likely have 
been greatly affected if not permanently damaged. Indeed, new evidence 
the author introduces here suggests that Dulles and the State Department 
sought to create a window of opportunity in order to possibly secure the 
return of the islands to Japan. However, in the end, Okinawa was in actu¬ 
ality separated from the administrative functions of Japan to the disap¬ 
pointment of the Okinawans and Japanese and, while not the focus of this 
study, it was only a matter of time before the untenable situation created 
under Article 3 would have to be changed. 

In the above ways, the following chapters illuminate the origins of the 
bilateral Okinawa problem, offering several new interpretations and con¬ 
clusions along the way. It is hoped that this new evaluation of this period 
will contribute to a more accurate, solid, and perhaps balanced under¬ 
standing of this truly complicated history. 

NOTES 

1. Unless specifically so written in a cited document, the author will use 
Okinawa, the Ryukyu Shoto (or Islands), and the Nansei Shoto interchangeably. 
Technically speaking, as seen in Map 2-1, the Nansei Islands represent the entire 
island chain south of the main island of Kyushu in western Japan, of which the 
Ryukyu Islands are a part. The Ryukyu Islands are those south of 27° North 
Latitude (with Amami Gunto being those north of that parallel). Okinawa is the 
name of the largest island in the Ryukyus and as a result the word "Okinawa" is 
often used to designate all of the islands. 

2. Several studies have been done to date which have examined, to varying 
degrees, attempts by the Japanese government to influence, or at a minimum, to put 
forth its views and desires to the United States and other Allied countries. Most of 
those studies were however written before Japanese diplomatic documents and 
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memoirs of participants at the time became available and thus contain some factual 
and interpretive errors. Likewise, those studies have tended to focus primarily on 
the post-treaty security debate and have largely left out discussion on the views of 
the Japanese government regarding other issues. Particularly this is true concerning 
the territorial status of Okinawa, an important strategic location, and the govern¬ 
ment's territorial desires in a future peace treaty settlement. In chronological order 
these published studies include: Martin E. Weinstein, Japan's Postwar Defense 
Policy, 1947-1968 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1969); Nishimura 
Kumao, Sait Furanshisztko Heiwa Joyaku (The San Francisco Peace Treaty), Vol. 
27, in the series edited by Kajima Heiwa Kenkyujo, ed., Nihon Gaikoshi (Japanese 
Diplomatic History), (Tokyo: Kajima Kenkyujo Shuppankai, 1971), 10 (Nishimura 
was a participant in events of this time as a member of the Treaty Eureau of the 
Foreign Ministry, and then as that bureau's director from December 1947 until May 
1952. His study is the main historical text on Japan's preparations for the peace 
treaty.); Nishimura Kumao, "Senryo Zenki no Tainichi Kowa Mondai— Muttsu no 
Dentatsu (The Problem of the Peace Treaty With Japan—Six Attempts at 
Communication]," Fainanszt (Finance), Vol. 10, No.11 (February 1975), 77; 
Michael M. Yoshitsu, Japan and the San Francisco Peace Settlement (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1983); Reinhard Drifte, The Security Factor in Japan's 
Foreign Policy, 1945-1952 (East Sussex: Saltire Press, 1983), Marie D. Strazer, 
"Japanese Efforts to Influence a Peace Settlement, 1945-1951," in Thomas H. 
Eurkman, ed., The Occztpation of Japan: The International Context (Norfolk, VA: 
MacArthur Memorial Foundation, 1984), 195-211; Watanabe Akio, "Kowa 
Joyaku to Nihon no Sentaku (The Peace Treaty and Japan's Choices)," in Watanahe 
Akio and Miyazato Seigen, ed., San Fztranshisuko Kowa (The San Francisco Peace 
Treaty), (Tokyo: Tokyo Daigaku Shuppankai, 1986), 17-54; and Miura Yoichi, 
Yoshida Shigeru to San Furanshisztko Kowa Joyaku (Yoshida Shigeru and the San 
Francisco Peace Treaty), (Tokyo: Otsuki Shoten, 1996), 71-93. Other studies give 
shorter attention to these events, but notably John Welfield, An Empire in Eclipse: 
Japan in the Postwar American Alliance System: A Study in the Interaction of 
Domestic Politics and Foreign Policy (London: The Athlone Press, 1988), 41-45, 
includes material obtained from extensive interviews. Indeed, with the exception of 
Nishimura, Drifte, and Watanabe, the other earlier studies have relied to a large 
extent on interviews with participants at the time, particularly Nishimura Kumao 
and Suzuki Tadakatsu, who was Director of the Central Liaison Office in 
Yokohama. Historical research has been facilitated to some degree however 
through documentation with the Seventh Opening on September 19, 1982 of some 
materials from that time period at the Diplomatic Record Office of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in Tokyo. Also the publication of the Diary of Ashida Hitoshi has 
added to the volume of historic materials from this period. See Ashida Hitoshi (ed. 
by Shindo Eiichi and Shimokohe Motoharu), Ashida Hitoshi Nikki (Tokyo: 
Iwanami Shoten, 1986). 

3. This message and incident have also been called, in addition to "The 
Tenno Message", "The Okinawa Message" and "The Terasaki Message." Shindo 
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Eiichi, then an Assistant Professor of International Politics at Tsukuba University, 
first discovered the document and named it the "Tenno Message" in his 
article"Bunkatsu Sareta Ryodo—Okinawa, Chishima, Soshite Anpo (Separated 
Territories— Okinawa, Chishima and the Security Treaty),’’in Sekai (The World), a 
monthly opinion journal generally recognized as progressive in orientation and 
argument, in April 1979 (No. 401), 31-51). Later that year in the October issue 
(No. 407) of Sekai, Shindo published "Tenno Messeeji' no Sairon—Sengo Gaiko 
Shiryo no Yomikata ('The Tenno Message' Revisited — Ways to Read Postwar 
Diplomatic Materials)," 104-113. His discovery of the document subsequently 
touched off a political storm in Tokyo through April and May of 1979 over the 
Emperor's "interference" in postwar governmental affairs and "sacrificing of 
Okinawa.” The "Tenno Message" has since been discussed briefly and inconclu¬ 
sively in some academic writings in Japan. See for example, Miyazato, op. cit., 217- 
218; Hata Ikuhiko. Hirohito Tenno Itsutsu no Ketsudan (The Five Decisions of 
Emperor Hirohito), (Tokyo: Kodansha, 1984), which was later revised and pub¬ 
lished as Showa Tenno Itsutsu no Ketsudan (The Five Decisions of the Showa 
Emperor), (Tokyo: Bungei Shunjusha, 1994); Miura, op. cit,; 94-103; and 
Toyoshita Narahiko, Anpo Joyaku no Seiritsu—Yoshida Gaiko to Tenno Gaiko 
(The Formation of the Security Treaty — Yoshida's Diplomacy and the Emperor's 
Diplomacy), (Tokyo: Iwanami Shinsho, 1996). The document itself recording the 
conversation between the adviser to the Emperor and the Acting Political Adviser 
in Tokyo, William J. Sebald, can be found in the United States National Archives, 
College Park, Maryland. See "United States Political Adviser for Japan to Secretary 
of State on the Subject of the Emperor of Japan's Opinion Concerning the Future 
of the Ryukyu Islands (September 22, 1947), Despatch No. 1293, With Attached 
Memorandum for MacArthur (September 20, 1947),’’ Central Decimal File, 1945- 
1949 (890.0146/9-2247), Record Group (hereafterRG)59, General Records of the 
Department of State, National Archives. While the veracity of the message (and 
meeting) has never seriously been in doubt with the discovery of the above docu¬ 
ment, the background behind it, its meaning, and whether or not it was truly 
Emperor Hirohito's "opinion" were in fact questioned. Suggesting answers to these 
questions however is now, to some extent, possible with the posthumous publica¬ 
tion in 1991 of two diaries of Adviser to Emperor Hirohito, Terasaki Hidenari and 
Grand Chamberlain Irie Tsukemasa. Both diaries, speaking from two different time 
periods, confirm that the message came from the Emperor. Moreover, the former 
diary answers to some extent the question of the background of the meeting and 
message, while the latter clarifies to some extent its meaning. See Terasaki Hidenari 
and Mariko Terasaki Miller, eds., Showa Tenno Dohthakuroku: Terasaki Hidenari 
Goyogakari Nikki (Personal Account of the Showa Emperor: The Diary of the 
Terasaki Hidenari, Adviser to the Emperor), (Tokyo: Bungei Shunjusha, 1991) and 
Irie Tametoshi, ed., Irie Tsukemasa Nikki (The Diary of Irie Tsukemasa), (Tokyo: 
Asahi Shimbunsha, 1991). 
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CHAPTER TWO 

The Strategic Debate Over 
Okinawa, 1942-1946: 

America's Search for National Security 


I. INTRODUCTION 

One of the many lessons learned in the aftermath of the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941 was that the United States was no 
longer invulnerable. For almost two centuries before the day U.S. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt declared "a date that would live in infamy," America 
enjoyed its political and physical "splendid isolation" thanks in no small 
part to the two large bodies of water separating the Western Hemisphere 
from the continents of Europe and Asia. With advances in modern tech¬ 
nology, particularly the aircraft carrier perfected by the Imperial Japanese 
Navy, long-range bombers, and long-range missiles (and much later inter¬ 
continental missiles), that isolation ended dramatically. Not only were 
American shorelines exposed, but indeed any place inland would also 
become a potential site for attack. 

In the interwar years (1919-1941), the United States had not only 
renounced its rights to strengthen its bases west of Pearl Harbor, it had also 
allowed a foreign power like its Pacific rival Japan to occupy and fortify 
islands near America's vital interests, such as the Philippines, and already 
isolated bases, like Guam, Wake, and Midway. 1 At the same time, the 
United States permitted weaker foreign powers like France and Great 
Britain to possess their own Mandated Islands in the Pacific that they could 
not, in the end, adequately defend. The result was that when hostilities 
broke out, the Japanese military was able to quickly take control over the 
Pacific at a minimum cost. For America a bloody island-hopping campaign 
to retake the Pacific ensued in which approximately 107,000 U.S. service¬ 
men died over the course of the war. The mistake of losing control of areas 
vital to America's defense could not be repeated, military and government 
leaders pleaded during and after the war. 

General Douglas MacArthur, Commander of U.S. Forces in the Far East, 
and later Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP)in Japan, for 
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example, declared on numerous occasions that the East Coast of Asia, not 
simply the West Coast of the continental United States or even Hawaii, had 
to be considered America's first line of defense. Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
Commanding General of U.S. Forces in Europe, also called for the creation 
of "a cushion of distance" for the United States in the Pacific and other 
areas.' Likewise, civilian leaders in Washington, like Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson and Secretary of the Navy James V. Forrestal were also 
very active in this debate. They all argued that in planning for the postwar, 
the military and other agencies in the government should keep the costly 
lessons of the interwar and wartime periods in mind. 

With this understanding, military planners began to undertake studies 
on its postwar shape and the future position of its postwar bases in the 
Pacific and around the world. Of these bases, Okinawa would come to play 
a very important, if not crucial, role in America's strategic presence in the 
postwar Pacific (as shown in map 2-1), although this realization did not 
come until later in the war. Having been heavily fortified and garrisoned by 
the Japanese in 1944-1945, Okinawa's potential for interfering with the 
Allied invasion of Japan was recognized by all. 1 Indeed, it would become 
necessary to use Okinawa, 375 miles from the southernmost of the four 
home islands, Kyushu, and 460 miles from the large Japanese naval base at 
Sasebo, in preparing for the first stage of the invasion of Japan scheduled 
for September 1945 (Operation OLYMPIC), in what became known as 
Operation ICEBERG. 

Following the early surrender of Japan in August 1945, Okinawa was 
first seen as a base necessary to monitor or control Japan, the enemy whose 
future make-up and disposition, after the initiation of the U.S.-led "demil¬ 
itarization and democratization" reforms in the occupation period (1945- 
1952), was still uncertain. As the Cold War dawned, the international 
security concept known as the "Four Policemen," as originally (and per¬ 
haps prematurely) envisioned by President Roosevelt, was found to be no 
longer possible. Regionally, in the Pacific, it became essential to deny the 
Okinawan islands and bases to other actual or potential military powers. 
As the region became more unstable and tense with the overthrow of the 
Chinese Nationalist Kuomintang regime on the mainland, it became neces¬ 
sary for the United States to maintain its presence in Okinawa as a deter¬ 
rent, as well as a potential forward base against the Soviet Union (and 
Communist China) were war to break out. When war did break out on the 
Korean peninsula (540 miles away), recognition of Okinawa’s vital role, 
particularly as a base for Air Force operations, was reinforced and military 
activities there dramatically expanded.’ Even today, in the year 2000, with 
a peace treaty yet to be signed between South and North Korea, not to 
mention continuing tensions in the Taiwan Straits, the overwhelming 
strategic importance of Okinawa is recognized by nearly all regional 
defense experts and military officials. 
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Box 29a Policy 


Source NSC Planning Board, “The Japanese Treaty Islands June 15, 1953,” 

Planning Staff Papers. General Records of the Department of State, Record Group 59, National 
Archives. College Park, Maryland. 
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In the early planning and subsequent initial implementation years, 1942- 
1946, covered in this chapter, however, Okinawa was not viewed as any¬ 
where near that significant because of the many uncertainties as to how 
World War II would end and what the postwar would bring. This latter 
question, whether the postwar era would be one of international coopera¬ 
tion or one of traditional power politics, was in fact one that was always 
in the mind of Roosevelt, who would remain in office until his death in 
April 1945. 

In prosecuting the war and overall planning, Roosevelt, as Commander- 
in-Chief, preferred to work directly with the uniformed chiefs of the mili¬ 
tary, the Joint Chiefs of Staff (itself created as a counterpart to the British 
Chiefs of Staff Committee), rather than with or through the civilian heads 
of the War and Navy Departments.' As is well-known, he also chose not to 
involve Secretary of State Cordell Hull, despite the latter’s long service 
(1933-1944) as the Cabinet member responsible for implementing foreign 
policy, in most of the important military planning and crucial conferences 
of the Allied leaders, not to mention day-to-day operations. (This lack of 
consultation and the seeming failure to include State Department input in 
strategic planning — designs and concepts that would inherently effect the 
postwar political and diplomatic environment—would become most visi¬ 
ble, and one of the reasons, the author suggests, in the later failure of the 
State Department and the military, particularly the JCS, to agree early on a 
clear and final policy for Okinawa.) Because of the primary role of the JCS 
concerning base planning, this chapter will focus initially (and then later) 
on the planning and discussions within the JCS and its related staffs and 
committees regarding larger and general postwar security requirements and 
arrangements. 6 After briefly looking at the views of the military regarding 
the relationship between Okinawa and Japan proper, this chapter will look 
at the emerging official consensus in Washington at the time concerning the 
strategic importance of the islands in the Pacific. Next, the chapter will 
look at the differences that arose over the dilemma that emerged—the 
necessity for the United States to acquire these strategically important 
islands for its national security, and that of the region, while still seeking 
international cooperation. Put simply, the debate revolved around the 
desire of the military and their civilian heads to annex these islands out¬ 
right, while the State Department sought to avoid international criticism 
for what would be seen as "expansionism" or "territorial aggrandizement" 
by promoting its idea for trusteeship for the region. Okinawa would not 
figure prominently in the debates at first, but with the end of the Battle of 
Okinawa in late June 1945 and the end of the Pacific War as a whole in 
mid-August, estimates of Okinawa’s strategic importance rose, as men¬ 
tioned above. The last part of this chapter thus will focus on the increased 
Okinawa's importance in the strategic planning of the JCS through 1946. 
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II. THE JCS 183 SERIES, 1942-1943 

Six months after the Japanese Navy's defeat in the Battle of Midway and 
one month after the Battle of Guadalcanal, President Roosevelt in late 
December 1942 requested his Chief of Staff, Admiral William D. Leahy, to 
have the JCS undertake studies on the possible locations for air facilities for 
an International Police Force in the Pacific and around the world as part of 
his plan for international security cooperation among the major powers.' 
The President, according to a memorandum for Leahy, 

stated that we must keep in mind the peace negotiations and that he visu¬ 
alizes some sort of international police force will come out of the war. 
Pursuing this thought further, the President stated that he wished you to 
have a study made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the end that when the 
peace negotiations are upon us we will be decided in our own minds 
where it is desired that "International Police Force" air facilities be locat¬ 
ed throughout this world; this plan to be without regard to current sover¬ 
eignty: s (Italicsby author.) 

With Roosevelt’s request to Admiral Leahy, the series numbered JCS 183 
("Air Routes Across the Pacific and Air Facilities for International Police 
Force") was begun.' Indeed, as Michael S. Sherry notes, not only was the 
study begun, but Roosevelt's directive was "broadened...over the protests 
of Admiral Leahy and certain JCS staff officers" by the planners.'" This 
attempt at "broadening" was seen first as the result of the Army Air Force's 
conviction that "strategic air power would decide future conflicts" and its 
attempt to integrate its postwar base plans with those requested by the 
President." It also seems to have been the result of the Navy's desire to have 
its future base needs considered as well.” In any case, bases necessary first 
for national defense, and second for the much vaguer "international police 
force," took priority in the military's planning." 

Upon receipt of Roosevelt's directive, the JCS immediately referred the 
study to its own planning group, the Joint Staff Planners (JPS),which met 
on two occasions in January 1943. 14 At the latter meeting on January 25, 
the Joint US Strategic Committee (JUSSC), the JPS subcommittee desig¬ 
nated for the task, stated that it found it difficult to determine the location 
of facilities without knowing the conditions of the postwar world." These 
conditions, or assumptions, were given consideration in March by the JCS' 
long-range planners, the Joint Strategic Survey Committee (JSSC), in the 
study JSSC 9/1 ("Air Routes Across the Pacific and Air Facilities for 
International Police Force: Post-war Military Problems — With Particular 
Relation to Air Bases”). 16 While the entire study can not be discussed here, 
the strategic assumptions that went into the planning and the U.S. military 
requirements in the Pacific after the defeat of Japan will be introduced 
below. 
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The JSSC study began by explaining rather prophetically that the "tran¬ 
sition from a war never equalled in history to an era of peace never before 
attained is the major 'postwar problem 1 ."" Thus the study argued it was 
important that in postwar planning, military considerations should be inte¬ 
grated with political and economic considerations and likewise, within the 
military establishment itself, that postwar planning should be an integrated 
endeavor rather than being conducted separately by each of the services." 
In light of this uncertainty over the future, the JSSC admitted that it would 
be difficult to make accurate predictions. Thus the study would have to be 
made based on certain assumptions, including the victory of the Allied 
Powers and the continuation of their solidarity. Moreover, the JSSC 
assumed that the Axis Powers would be defeated in succession, with the 
smaller European Axis countries and Germany being conquered first and 
then Japan. Following the defeat of the Axis Powers in Europe, the JSSC 
predicted three periods to follow: l)enforced peace (occupation)in Europe 
with war continuing in the Pacific; 2) the fall of Japan and a world-wide 
enforced peace working through the preliminary stages of an international 
machinery (encompassing moral force, economic force, and military force); 

3) a peace maintained through the establishment of a world-wise interna¬ 
tional machinery and international goodwill, which would see the reinte¬ 
gration of the enemy states back into the international community as 
peaceful nations." 

Concerning the first stage in relation to the Far East, the JSSC stated that 
the United States and Great Britain would still be at war against Japan. As 
a result, the study suggested that any preliminary basis for postwar plan¬ 
ning should be built upon the assumptions that in the last phase of the war 
the Allies would have: 1) captured and occupied island bases across the 
Central Pacific (includinglikely Okinawa) to the Philippines and Japan; 2) 
strengthened their lines of communication to Southwest Pacific; 3) elimi¬ 
nated Japan from all her previously conquered territory, including China; 

4) established air bases on the northeast coast of China; 5) assembled over¬ 
whelming military forces in the Far East. Japan's defeat would call for an 
immediate occupation and disarmament. The United States therefore, the 
study emphasized, would need to be prepared to assume, with or without 
the other Allies, the "responsibility for handling the problem of a defeated 
Japan." The time following Japan's defeat, the second period of the post¬ 
war as described in the JSSC study, was described as "critical.. .in the his¬ 
tory of international efforts to establish lasting peace." As with Europe, the 
occupation of Japan would involve occupation, disarmament, and enforce¬ 
ment, with some reconstruction and relief. However, the JSSC noted that 
the occupation of Japan would necessarily be different due to the fact that 
Japan was a "widespread island empire." As a result, the Navy’s role 
would be that much greater. Moreover, the JSSC did not place high hopes 
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on China’s assistance due to the possibility of a weak central government. 
The degree of Soviet cooperation was "less certain." 

As the international machinery came into being to enforce the peace, the 
JSSC envisioned the four powers assuming responsibility for certain areas, 
or zones, worldwide. The United States would be primarily responsible for 
the Western Hemisphere. Great Britain and Russia would take care of 
Europe, Africa, and the Middle East. America, the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain, and China would handle the Far East. The study urged that "U.S. 
military commitments should be limited in so far as possible to the 
American Zone and the Far East Zone." At the same time, while an inter¬ 
national cooperation was desired, the JSSC cautioned that if a "workable 
international organization can not be established or...such an organiza¬ 
tion, once established...break(s) down again due to subsequent divergence 
of national policies," then, 

Consideration of our own national defense and the security of the Western 
Hemisphere and of our position in the Far East must, therefore, dominate 
our military policy during and after the war. Adequate bases, owned or 
controlled by the United States, are essential to properly implement this 
policy and their acquisition and development must be considered as 
among our primary war aims. Fortunately such war aims in no way con¬ 
flict with the idea of ultimate collective security. (Italics by author). 

This last sentence, which suggests that other countries would see its strate¬ 
gic interests as the same as those of the United States, seems to have been 
too optimistic an assumption on the part of the military. 

In undertaking military commitments, particularly in relation to the Far 
East, the JSSC argued that it was necessary to ensure that none of the 
Japanese Mandates or other islands that come under American control 
while defeating Japan are returned to Japan or given to any other aggres¬ 
sor nation. It was also vital, the study argued, for national defense (and 
U.S. commercial airline purposes, as well as for possible use by any inter¬ 
national military force) that America "select, equip, and fortify a line of 
U.S. naval and air bases west from Hawaii to and including the Philippines, 
and Bonins. In general," the JSSC study continued, "all other islands as far 
west as the Philippines, south of latitude 30° and north of the equator, 
should be neutralized or under U.S. control. Air and naval bases should be 
maintained in Northeast China, or Korea, at least until Japan is accepted 
as a peaceful nation.” 2 " In other words, the JSSC argued, or at a minimum 
implied, the Ryukyu Islands and most of the Nansei Island chain should be 
neutralized or put under U.S. control. How neutralization was to be 
accomplished or what form of control this would take was not made clear. 
Likewise, a concrete list of the locations of the bases that were needed 
around the world was not provided. As a result, when the revised version 
of the JSSC study (now labeled JCS 183/5) was submitted to the JCS for 
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discussion at their 71st meeting on March 30, Leahy suggested that two 
lists, one of sites necessary for air bases for national defense and one for air 
bases for an international police force, be developed into a short paper." 

The JSSC study submitted two weeks later on April 10 and given the 
designation JCS 183/6 (subtitled "Air Bases Required for use of an 
International Military Force in the Post-war Era") was also based on the 
assumption that "for a considerable period after the war" enforcing the 
peace would have to be entrusted to the United States, Great Britain, 
China, and the Soviet Union. Likewise, after that period, "some form of 
international machinery...including] an International Military Force" 
would be established to protect the world as a whole as well as their 
national interests. To be of military value, such a force would require "a 
balanced force of naval, ground, and air components, with adequate bases 
therefor, the report argued.” 22 The lists described in JCS 183/6 "should be 
accepted with considerable reserve," the JSSC cautioned, due to a number 
of unpredictable factors, such as the progress of the war, the time needed 
to establish an international military force, and the number and geographic 
location of participating countries. However, concerning bases in "oceanic 
areas," the JSSC felt ready to go ahead with a tentative list. These air bases, 
the study explained, were primarily to "permit the rapid transfer of ele¬ 
ments of (an international military) force to areas of possible employment 
and to aid in the supply and reinforcement of such concentrations." 
Concerning the Pacific, or more specifically, along the "Central Pacific 
Route,’’the study designated the Hawaiian Islands, Wake, Marcus, 
Marshall Islands, Caroline Islands, Palau Islands, Marianas Islands, Bonin 
Islands, Philippines, Formosa, and Korea as areas where bases should be 
maintained. 

Concerning the relation of these bases to American national defense 
needs, the study stated that while the establishment of bases world-wide for 
an effective international military force would inherently contribute to U.S. 
security, certain sites listed above were”of such obvious importance from 
the viewpoint of our national defense and the maintenance of United States 
interests that it is of the greatest importance that they should be controlled 
and maintained directly by" America. These facilities would be made avail¬ 
able for use by the international military force if necessary. These areas 
"essential to our national defense or for the protection of United States 
interests" included were the Galapagos Islands and Clipperton Island 
(along the South Pacific Routes), the Hawaiian Islands, Wake Island, 
Marcus, Marshall Islands, Caroline Islands, Palau Islands, Bonin Islands, 
Philippines, and the Marianas Islands. The study noted that it would be 
necessary to establish sovereignty or long term rights for the maintenance 
of U.S. base establishments in the areas where the United States did not 
presently have either. Interestingly for our study, the Ryukyu Islands were 
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not listed or designated in any way here, despite reference to them in the 
JSSC 9/1 study. 

While the JCS, at their 74th meeting on April 13, likewise did not refer 
to the Ryukyu Islands directly, they did enter into a long debate over the 
list as drafted by the JSSC. General Henry H. Arnold, Commander of the 
Army Air Forces, and Lieutenant General Albert C. Wedemeyer showed 
their concern that some bases were left out of the lists without explanation 
as to their omissions. In the same meeting. Major General Joseph T. 
McNarney observed that President Roosevelt would not be happy with a 
list that did not consider the mainland, or continental, areas. As a result. 
Admiral Leahy proposed that the study go back for JSSC review with the 
completed list being submitted in letter form from the JCS to the 
President. 23 

Before the JSSC could complete their study however, they were directed 
by Major General John R. Deane to discontinue their work to pursue: l)a 
related study on general postwar U.S. military air base requirements; and 
2)an answer to a specific question from the president on U.S. military base 
requirements in the West African Area. 24 Although the series JCS 183 ended 
here in name, its revised contents actually became the basis of the next 
important study, JCS 570, which would come to have a major impact on 
Okinawa policy within the U.S. government. 

III. THE JCS 570 SERIES, PART 1: 1943-1945— GENERALU.S. 
STRATEGIC STUDIES 

The first study in the series JCS 570 was completed on November 6 , 1943 
and included two maps, one illustrating the bases to be used in the war 
against Japan and the other illustrating the bases to be maintained by the 
four main powers." The periods referred to here are of course the same 
periods (two of the three) described in JCS 183 — that is, the first period 
being one of enforced peace in Europe and prosecution of the war in the 
Pacific, a second, worldwide peace enforced by the four powers until some 
form of international machinery could be established, and the third period 
being that of a peace maintained by an international organization for col¬ 
lective security. 26 Noticeably, the military requirements for air bases in the 
third period, well ahead in the future, were not covered here because, 
according to the JCS, these requirements "must evolve from the experience 
obtained during the second period and in light of international develop¬ 
ments." The JCS added that they believed, however, "that the system of 
military air bases as proposed for the second period will provide a sound 
basis upon which to design the system for the third period." 

Shortly before this study was given to the President, the JCS met on 
November 15 for their 123rd meeting. In general JCS 570 was well 
received by the JCS, as Leahy noted. However, General Arnold, of the 
Army Air Forces, felt that it was necessary for the State Department and 
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other government agencies to begin thinking about the subject of postwar 
military bases or "we might find ourselves unprepared to meet the issue 
when it arose."” General Arnold therefore suggested that an amendment to 
JCS 570 be made which requested the President to direct the State 
Department "to take appropriate action to obtain air bases and rights to 
the operation of military aircraft in and over foreign territory" as outlined 
in the maps because "we feel that the acquisition of air bases is a matter of 
the very greatest importance in the future security of the United States and 
to the retention of our rights in the post-war world.. .The acquisition of the 
desired rights should be pursued as a matter of high priority, at the earliest 
times and to the maximum extent deemed practicable.” 2S The memoran¬ 
dum was redrafted in this way and given to Roosevelt later that same day, 
who examined it on November 19 in time for his upcoming trip to Teheran 
for his conference with Soviet leader Marshal Iosif V. Stalin and British 
Prime Minister Winston S. Churchill. For the most part Roosevelt was 
pleased with the JCS study, but he did direct the JCS to expand the area of 
U.S. control in the South Pacific, which the JSSC undertook. 25 

Subsequently on January 7, 1944 President Roosevelt directed Secretary 
of State Hull to initiate negotiations to secure permanent or long-term use 
of bases and facilities (as requested in the forwarded JCS study) with the 
governments concerned and to "collaborate fully" with the War and Navy 
Departments."’ Roosevelt's letter, based on an earlier draft by the JCS, 
stated that "the order of priority, the timing, and the plan of negotiation 
will be determined by the State Department in each instance. The War and 
Navy Departments...will indicate the relative importance of the air bases 
and facilities, and will prescribe the maxima to be desired and the minima 
which will be acceptable in each instance." The minimum acceptable, 
Roosevelt explained in his letter, would be for the United States "in certain 
instances...to have the right to operate from the base and to install facili¬ 
ties essential to that operation and to defense.’’The maximum, or "opti¬ 
mum arrangements," desired were for the United States 

in certain instances. ..to own or become long-term lessee of an air base 
and facilities with the right: 

1. To import, free of duty, material, equipment and supplies requisite 
to the improvement, maintenance, operation and defense of a mil¬ 
itary air base; 

2. To operate military aircraft into and from the base and over sur¬ 
rounding territory without restriction; 

3. To install and operate such radio, weather, communication and 
other facilities as are required for the operation of the airbase, air¬ 
craft and navigation aids; 

4. To maintain such personnel as may he requisite for the operation 
and defense of the base, facilities and rights. 
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The letter noted that "between these two extremes, the solution applicable 
in each locality will be governed by the importance of our particular need 
and a realistic approach to what we can expect to obtain from the sover¬ 
eign power concerned." Roosevelt’s comments here likely related to the 
difficulties he was having with the governments of Britain, France, 
Australia, and other countries with territories in the Pacific region over the 
military use of their island possessions. 

At the end of January 1944, the JCS was designated as the coordinating 
agency with regard to military guidance for the State Department. Under 
the JCS, the JSSC continued to study the broader aspects of postwar mili¬ 
tary bases while the Joint Staff Planners and the Joint War Plans 
Committee (JWPC) would study and examine the locations of individual 
bases and sites. 51 These studies by the JCS and its various staffs continued 
well into 1945. However the rapid changes brought about by the 
approaching end of the war in Europe, followed by the concentration of 
forces in the Pacific for the final battle with Japan, necessitated a new look 
at the postwar bases. 

It was because of this new strategic environment that General George 
C. Marshall, Chief of Staff for the Army, requested the JCS in May 1945 
to reexamine the strategic needs for postwar bases. Exactly one month 
prior to that, as the Battle of Okinawa began. Admiral Ernest J. King on 
April 1, 1945 requested that the Nansei Shoto should be considered "as 
being areas wherein the United States should have ’exclusive military 
rights, except as modified by agreement’.” 52 This was the first time that 
Okinawa was directly named, although as seen earlier, the JSSC study of 
March 15 (1943) did indirectly include the southern Nansei Islands in its 
calls for neutralization or placement under U.S. control for all islands 
between the equator and 30 degrees North latitude. 

The new study begun in May at Marshall's request became JCS 570140 
and would take almost five months to complete due to the rivalry over the 
roles of the military services in the postwar period and the related compe¬ 
tition for decreased budget allocations. Part of the debate revolved around 
the strategic location of the bases in regard to Europe and the question of 
whether the United States would continue to play a military and political 
role in European affairs. In the Pacific, however, it was now generally 
understood and recognized throughout the military that Okinawa was 
strategically important, and was vital in prosecution of the war against 
Japan and monitoring of it, protection of American security interests, and 
overall future stability in the region. Although it was a belated recognition, 
it became a commonly held view, a tenet almost, of U.S. security policy by 
1945. An examination of how this recognition came about among officials 
within the U.S. government and in each of the services follows, but before 
that, it is necessary to briefly look at how the U.S. military viewed 
Okinawa in terms of its political and sociological relations with Japan 
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proper—views that seemed to suggest that the Okinawans would welcome 
separation from Japan. 

IV. "RECIPROCAL SEPARATENESS" BETWEEN OKINAWA AND 
JAPAN: THE OSS STUDY 

In early 1944, as part of the planning for military occupation and civil 
affairs, the military, specifically the Research and Analysis Branch (R&A) 
of the Office of Strategic Services (OSS) and the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, had begun considering in detail the issue of the 
Okinawa islands in a series of socio-political and economic studies. 33 The 
first of these studies appeared in March 1944 and was a seven-page sum¬ 
mary statement of a larger historical study on the people of Okinawa, their 
characteristics and history, and their differences from Japanese. 34 The sec¬ 
ond report of this series was also finished in March, and as the title sug¬ 
gests, dealt with the racial origins of the Okinawan people, including 
photographs of Okinawan men and women. Also included were several 
pages devoted to an analysis of family and personal names of Okinawans 
and Japanese, with a ten-page list of family and personal names written in 
Chinese characters." The third report in this series, entitled "Okinawan 
Studies 3 The Okinawas (sic) of the Loo Choo Islands A Japanese 
Minority Group," was finished on June 1, 1944 and combines and builds 
upon the findings of the earlier reports. 36 All of these reports were based 
on a combination of sources, many of which were quite old, but most of 
which took the attitude that the Okinawans were different from the 
Japanese. Included among them were Commodore Matthew C. Perry’s 
account from 1852 to 1854 and several Japanese sources (looking down 
on the Okinawans as 2nd class citizens) which are believed to have colored 
the viewpoints of the researchers. One source used in their report was a 
book written more than 35 years before by an American, H.B. Schwartz, 
who had lived in both Kagoshima and Okinawa for several years and was 
critical of the policy of assimilation and forcing Okinawa to become a 
Japanese prefecture.’. These researchers and their assistants conducted 
extensive studies of Okinawan populations in South America, Hawaii, and 
islands in the Pacific, finding that Okinawan and Japanese communities 
did not interact and generally disliked one another. In general their con¬ 
clusions were that "Okinawans were not Japanese" in contrast to the gen¬ 
eral understanding of the State Department, which as we will see in the 
next chapter, included many of the top Japan and East Asia scholars in the 
United States. Since it is the most comprehensive of the three, the third 
report will be briefly looked at here. 

The 110-page "Okinawas of the Loo Choo Islands" is divided into three 
parts. Part I (58 pages) describes Okinawan history, origins, characteristics 
and disposition of the people, language, dress and decoration, economics, 
sociology, government, religion, history, and its "foreign relations" with 
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Japan and China. Part II (13 pages) examines the Okinawans in Hawaii 
and pays particular attention to the "reciprocal separateness”of the main¬ 
land Japanese and Okinawans there and other places where Okinawans 
and mainland Japanese were found. Finally, Part III (29 pages) argues this 
point of separateness and "mutual antipathy" between the Japanese and 
the Okinawans stating that: 

in addition to the general dislilze of anything Japanese by some of the 
islanders there is a resentment, a feeling stronger than dislilze, often 
encountered in Okinawa itself...The whole political situation does not 
seem to have helped to bring harmony into the situation. The natives are, 
to a great extent, completely under the vassalage of Japan. The governor 
is always an outsider, a Naichijin [mainland Japanese], and his power of 
veto over the Prefectural Assembly is absolute. The Courts are run by the 
central government...The islands have always been exploited economical¬ 
ly since the Satsuma times [roughly 1609-1871]. Even today most of the 
traders are Japanese with no interest in the country other than to make 
money and., .have helped to keep alive the animosity of the natives toward 
this continued intrusion, forming a legitimate cause for complaint." 

This report summarizes the basic argument of the OSS researchers that the 
"Okinawas (sic)are not Japanese either in their own islands or in their new 
homelands, and the idea of separateness on the part of these southern 
islanders is increasing," and suggests that this’cleavage’ can be utilized by 
the United States forces against Japan by stating: "Psychological Warfare in 
its various aspects might well be brought to bear upon the cleavage out¬ 
lined here between the two Japanese groups, each with its own physical 
type, its own history, its own dynasties, mores and attitudes. The 
Okinawan himself might well prove useful in this movement as our agent 
in the prosecution of the war." The report concluded with the following 
passage citing what the occupation authorities may expect in the occupa¬ 
tion of the Ryukyu Islands. 

To the Civil Affairs Command of the Navy in their work of rehabilitation 
a lznowledge of the two groups of Japanese might prove of benefit in the 
administration of that part of the population covered by this report [the 
Olzinawans], Different attitudes and reactions could well be expected and 
lznowledge of the Okinawan history might be used among the more intel¬ 
ligent members of the population to gain their confidence and respect. 
Cooperation greater than that of the Naichijin [mainland Japanese] might 
well be looked for. Their abilities along certain lines might also be utilized 
so that these people could play an important role and one quite different 
from that of the Japanese proper in any plans for reconstruction. 

A second important series of studies on Okinawa done by the military 
appeared in late 1944 as the decision was made to invade Okinawa. 
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However, the study had actually been started earlier by a team of anthro¬ 
pologists at Yale University comprised of Professors George P. Murdock, 
Clellan S. Ford, and John W. M. Whiting, who had been a part of Yale 
University's Cross Cultural Survey from July 1937 to December 1941.'' 
This group of three scholars was eventually invited by the Navy 
Department to continue its work at the Columbia School for Military 
Government and Administration in 1 943. 411 This team and their assistants 
produced eight "Civil Affairs Handbooks," one of which, "Civil Affairs 
Handbook, Ryukyu (Loochoo) Islands (OPNAV 13-31)," was ready for 
distribution on November 15, 1944 by the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. These eight works became the main source material for civil 
affairs planning for the Japanese or Japanese-held islands." 

The handbook for the Ryukyus spanned 334 pages and presented in 
detail all aspects of Okinawan society, including the use of 22 maps and 52 
charts, and covered not only historical, social, economic, and anthropo¬ 
logical aspects but also examined food and diets, welfare, finance, labor 
movement, emigration, and many more concerns. 42 The fact that more than 
95% of the documentation came from Japanese sources written during the 
latter part of the 1930s, a time when the Japanese particularly tended to 
look down at the Okinawans as "second class citizens," may have acted to 
shade the perspectives of the researchers that the islands were "more prim¬ 
itive and undesirable and the society less developed than [they] actually 
[were]" reflecting "the traditional Japanese bias that the islanders were 
backward rustics.” 45 In any case, this handbook was subsequently distrib¬ 
uted in book form and is believed by some scholars, including Ota 
Masahide, to have had a great effect on occupation policies and imple¬ 
mentation. 44 It is also safe to assume that these reports were read by, and 
had an effect on, not only the local commanders in the field, but also on 
military officials, like MacArthur, higher up in Hawaii, the Pacific, and 
Washington, who took into consideration consciously or unconsciously 
these socio-anthropological perspectives on the "separateness" of 
Okinawans from mainland Japanese when deciding Okinawa's status. 

In early 1945, before a decision could be made regarding Okinawa 
(indeed the Battle of Okinawa was just beginning), the problem of securing 
strategic bases arose among policy-makers in Washington. Although a con¬ 
sensus had been emerging that bases would be necessary, the twin and 
inter-related problems of international cooperation as a whole, and specif¬ 
ically with the Soviet Union, came to the forefront. It is to the search for a 
consensus within the U.S. government that we turn next. 

V. MILITARY CONSENSUS ON POSTWAR BASES AND OKINAWA: 
THE VIEWS OF THE SERVICES 

Converse has written that unlike other areas of the prosecution of the war 
and postwar planning, planning for the location of postwar bases, despite 
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its slow start, was conducted with relatively less difficulty due to a high 
degree of interservice coordination." He gives three reasons for this. First 
of all, as Commander-in-Chief, Roosevelt directed the JCS, where the ser¬ 
vices were to work together, to develop the plans for the bases. Secondly, 
once the locations of the bases were designated, the State Department 
would become responsible for negotiations with foreign governments to 
secure base rights. As a result, the military as a whole would need to pro¬ 
duce coordinated requirements to the State Department. (Although 
Converse misses this point, with the involvement of the State Department, 
the military would also need to unite together to prevent attempts by State, 
concerned with the potential political and diplomatic effects, to limit base 
requirements and base rights in foreign countries.) Finally, Converse, bor¬ 
rowing from the study. Preparing for the Next War, notes that in many 
cases, despite their service differences or rivalries, "military leaders found 
they had the same goals and worked together to secure them. They shared 
a similar past and believed they faced a common future of international 
uncertainty, explosive technology, and public neglect.” 46 This section 
attempts to shed light on these views in relation to Okinawa, on which an 
interservice agreement or consensus was reached early, but not without 
difficulty. 

The Navy 

In early June 1945, Navy Department officials briefed President Harry S. 
Truman (who replaced Roosevelt upon the latter's death) and his new 
(Acting) Secretary of State, James F. Byrnes, on the Navy’s postwar base 
requirements." These requirements had been compiled that May in the 
Navy's study entitled "Basic Post War Plan No. 1." Begun in the Fall of 
1944, this study picked up steam in March 1945 after meetings between 
Admirals King and Nimitz followed by one between King and Secretary of 
the Navy Forrestal. 46 The study placed heavy emphasis on the Pacific (53 
sites out of a total worldwide of 75) and sought to cover as wide an area 
as possible in the Pacific. Importantly, along with the Philippines, Guam- 
Saipan in the Marianas, the Bonin-Volcano Islands, all traditionally eyed 
by the military, the Ryukyu Islands were also shown to be desired as a reg¬ 
ular operating base. On April 1, the same day that the invasion of the main 
island of Okinawa began (the neighboring Kerama Islands were invaded on 
March 26), Admiral King requested to the JCS that Okinawa should be 
considered as part of the Blue Area (required for direct defense of United 
States, leased areas, and possessions) and not the Black Area (required by 
United States as one of Great Powers enforcing peace, pending a world¬ 
wide organization) of JCS 57012." 

The desire of the Navy to use the Ryukyu Islands as a regular base was 
confirmed shortly after Truman’s June briefing when the naval aide to the 
President asked Admiral Richard S. Edwards, who was supervising the 
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postwar planning for the Navy, his ideas on Pacific bases as well as on the 
Japanese Mandates. Edwards responded that he believed that the Yellow 
Sea approaches to the Pacific would be very important because of the geo¬ 
political rivalries in the area. A strong Pacific line of bases would allow the 
United States to "be in position either to take a hand in Asiatic affairs or, 
alternatively if so desired, to stand between the Japan-Asia trouble zone 
and the Pacific.'"" The lessons of the war were particularly clear to the 
Navy — the United States would need to have absolute control of the area— 
making it an "American lake," in the words of some participants and 
observers at the time." 

The Army 

Shortly after Truman’s briefing in June by the Navy, Truman requested his 
old friend and military aide. Colonel Harry H. Vaughan, to get the views 
of the Army regarding "exclusive military rights the U.S. should require in 
the Ryukyus, the Bonin-Volcano and Marcus Islands, and any other Pacific 
islands exclusive of the Japanese Mandates." The Army's response, per¬ 
sonally checked and edited by Army Chief of Staff General Marshall, 
agreed with the Navy's estimate of the geo-political importance of the Far 
East and the need to possess a Pacific line of defense. The retention or 
acquisition of rights "in areas around the perimeter of the Pacific," 
Marshall's response stated, would allow the United States "to control the 
approaches thereto and to prevent surprise attacks on vital strategic areas." 
In addition, secondary bases in adjacent areas, necessary "as outposts to 
our main bases and as flank guards to our strategic lines of communication 
across the Central Pacific," would create an "interlocking system of 
bases...[to] not only secure our position in the Pacific but...enable the U.S. 
to project its military power into any troubled area and should discourage 
aggression by other powers and therefore contribute materially to mainte¬ 
nance of world peace." Likely symbolic of the fact that inter-service rivalry 
did continue to exist (the Air Force was still a part of the Army), but also 
representative of a practical understanding of the importance of air power, 
the Army's response stressed that the "primary reliance" should be on a 
combination of "air power complemented by naval surface power.”' 2 

To Marshall and the Army, an American presence in Okinawa repre¬ 
sented a way to promote security, and thus stability, in the region, an argu¬ 
ment still used and convincing in the year 2000 as well. Accordingly, 
Marshall’s memorandum stated (with great foresight) "The mere posses¬ 
sion by the United States of positions within range of troubled areas should 
be a useful influence for peace and stability. Among the areas for potential 
trouble after the war is that bordering the Yellow Sea. A base in the 
Ryukyus, therefore, is particularly desirable, with the remainder of those 
islands demilitarized and in friendly hands." Farther south, U.S. bases in 
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Okinawa would also play an important role in the Western Pacific, partic¬ 
ularly with the status of then-Formosa unclear: 

The security of the Philippines from the North can best be assured by a 
base in Formosa, which is a strategic location controlling the central coast 
of Asia. By the Cairo Declaration. Formosa is to be restored to China. A 
demilitarized Formosa in friendly hands, augmented by our bases in the 
Ryukyus, should give north flank protection to the Philippines. We must 
recognize that at this time the future of Formosa is still uncertain and that 
final determination of our course of action must await development of 
events. If China cannot hold and demilitarize this highly strategic island, 
or if any nation seems likely to acquire rights in the island, we should take 
steps to acquire the predominant and, if possible, exclusive military rights 
in the area.” 

Marshall and the Army would continue to hold these views, as would the 
Air Force, which became independent in 1947 and would push for a large 
presence in Okinawa. 

The Army Air Forces 

The Army Air Forces completed their own study on July 11, 1945 shortly 
after Truman finished being briefed on the Navy and Army ideas and four 
days after he left for the Potsdam Conference. The AAF’s study, entitled, 
"U.S. Requirements for Post War Military Air Bases and Rights in Foreign 
Territory,’’was conducted by its Ad Hoc Study Group (comprised primar¬ 
ily of members of the Air Staffs Postwar Division and the Air Transport 
Command’s planning unit)." The plan was an ambitious one, encompass¬ 
ing 125 sites around the world (not including 25 sites in U.S. territories or 
possessions and those where arrangements had already been made). Since 
the United States did not plan for bases on the European continent, bases 
in the Pacific would play that much more of an important role in defense 
and projecting American power. (The study also called for the acquisition 
of bases and base rights in North Africa, the Middle East, and South Asia). 
In its report, the AAF therefore sought to gain exclusive U.S. base rights on 
Okinawa and Formosa, which would mean bases on the edge of the west¬ 
ern Pacific defense perimeter. At this point, the report did not specify who 
the defense perimeter would be directed against, although an August 1945 
AAF intelligence report considered the Soviet Union as "the only power 
which is conceivably capable of threatening our security.”’ 5 In short, the 
report was a re-emphasis of the strong belief of the Air Force that air power 
was the strategic force to be relied upon in the postwar. 

Of the services, the Army Air Force and the Navy would become the 
most vocal regarding the necessity of holding on to the Ryukyu Islands 
(although the Navy later lost some interest in Okinawa due to the frequent 
occurence of typhoons, and the later availability of bases on the main 
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islands of Japan at Sasebo and Yokosuka).For the Air Force, in fact, the 
air bases it gained, particularly Kadena Air Base, would become the largest 
U.S. Air Base in the Far East. 

Toward an Official Consensus 

The services continued with their studies of postwar needs and base loca¬ 
tions while Truman was attending the Potsdam Conference (July 1 7 to 
August 2),where Point 8 of the Potsdam Declaration, agreed to by the U.S., 
the United Kingdom, and China (andlater by the Soviet Union),reaffirmed 
the terms of the Cairo Declaration (discussedin the next chapter). "When 
Truman returned in early August, the military services attempted to con¬ 
vince him of their strategic requirements regarding Okinawa and the 
Pacific. In particular they stressed the need to make a firmer statement than 
the one given by Stettinius at the opening of the United Nations Conference 
in June regarding bases around the world and specifically in the Pacific. 
Truman made such a policy clear in a radio speech on August 10, stating: 

Though the United States wants no territory or profit or selfish advantage 
out of this war, we are going to maintain the military bases necessary for 
the complete protection of our interests and of world peace. Bases which 
our military experts deem to be essential for our protection, we will 
acquire. We will acquire them by arrangements consistent with the United 
Nations Charter. is 

Two months later at the Navy Day celebration in New York on October 
27, Truman expanded on that announcement by stating that 

the foreign policy of the United States is based firmly on fundamental 
principles of righteousness and justice. In carrying out those principles we 
shall firmly adhere to what we believe to be right; and we shall not give 
our approval to any compromises with evil. But we know that we cannot 
attain perfection overnight. We shall not let our search for perfection 
obstruct our steady progress toward international cooperation. We must 
be prepared to fulfill our responsibilities as best we can, within the frame¬ 
work of our fundamental principles, even though we have to operate in an 
imperfect world.'" 

Truman then went on to state that while the United States did not seek any 
territory, it would exercise its "right to establish bases for [its] protec¬ 
tion.”'" America would only go so far in international cooperation as long 
as its own national security was not endangered or compromised. But it 
would in any case go ahead with fortifying strategic islands in the Pacific, 
where the defeat of Japan some weeks before had created a power vacuum. 

Perhaps emboldened by Truman's public support, the Navy took the 
lead in speaking out on the postwar need for an extensive network of 
bases." Immediately after the signing of the surrender on board the U.S.S. 
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Missouri in Tokyo Bay in early September, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
H. Struve Hensel stated at a press conference in Washington, D.C. what the 
Navy regarded as the "absolute minimum" number of bases required in the 
Pacific." These bases were "those [that the United States] should intend to 
maintain and which are susceptible to defense," and included: 1)Kodiak, 
2) Adak, 3) Hawaii, 4) Balboa, Canal Zone Panama, 5) Guam-Saipan- 
Tinian (considered as one base), 6) Iwo Jima, 7) Okinawa, 8) Manus, and 
9 ) the Philippines.'' 1 Reflecting the lessons of the last war and the fears of a 
possible new one, Hensel also stated that the Navy would recommend 
more bases to be kept, not because they were considered "as essential to 
the Navy's needs, but primarily to prevent them from being used by any 
other nation." 

Early the following week on September 10, Secretary Forrestal sent 
President Truman a memorandum explaining the military view on postwar 
bases and recommended how to proceed. In it, Forrestal stated that 

the problem of military bases in the Pacific was a matter of life or death 
to both of the services and one that has continually been studied by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Military security and administration of the bases can 
only be truly accomplished by the mutual help of the Ann!; Navy, and Air 
Force and by the system of unified bases. The question as to what type of 
governing agency will be set up for bases in the Marianas, Okinawa, and 
other Pacific Islands that our national security planning finds necessary is 
very important to the combined bases of the three services, not only to the 
Navy, but to the other agencies as well. It should be recommended to the 
heads of the State Department, the Army, and the Navy that the question 
as to what type of government will be set up be studied and recommen¬ 
dations made. 1 ’ 4 

Truman ratified this document the following day, September 11 and on 
September 19, the Assistant Secretary of War McCloy (who was very com¬ 
mitted to air power), requested the Far Eastern Subcommittee of the State- 
War-Navy Coordinating Committee to begin studies of the organization of 
the governments on the Pacific Islands." However, during the following 
week on September 24, Forrestal and McCloy agreed that before meeting 
with the State Department representatives to SWNCC, they would seek to 
coordinate military views between their two departments, as well as agreed 
to abide by the decisions reached by the JCS concerning the number of 
bases, their location and form, and the agency responsible for them. With 
that agreement, the initial proposal to SWNCC was withdrawn and the 
two military services agreed to have the Joint Staff Planners take up the 
study of the questions raised by Forrestal on Okinawa and the status of the 
islands in the Western Pacific. 66 
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VI. THE JCS 570 SERIES, PART 2: 1945-1947 —OKINAWA’S 
STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE 


Before looking at the JPS examination, it is necessary to take a quick look 
at the prioritization given to postwar bases by military planners. As shown 
below in Table 2-1, there were four categories of bases ranging from 
absolutely vital to fairly important or necessary in range. 

Categories of Bases 

The first of these postwar bases was called "Primary Base Areas," strategi¬ 
cally located, comprising the foundation of a base system essential to the 
security of the United States, its possessions in the Western Hemisphere, 
and the Philippines and for protection of military operations. The Primary 
Base Areas included the Aleutian Islands, Panama Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Mariana Islands, Philippines, the Ryukyus, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Newfoundland, Iceland, and the Azores. 

The second listing in the priority of postwar bases was the "Secondary 
Base Areas," which were considered essential for the protection of and/or 
access to primary bases, and for the projection of military operations. 
These base areas included Midway Island, Minami, the Bonin Islands, Truk 
Island, as well as 12 other locations in the Pacific, and in the Atlantic, Cuba 
(Guantanamo), Bermuda, as well as eight other areas. 

The third category of postwar bases was designated "Subsidiary Base 
Areas." These bases were required for increasing the flexibility of the sys¬ 
tem of primary and secondary bases and included Formosa, the Canary 
Islands, Palau, and 11 other sites. 

Finally, the last category in the plans for postwar bases was called 
"Minor Base Areas." These were base sites at which transit privileges and 
varying military rights are required, if not already obtained, in order to 
increase the flexibility of the base system (included New Caledonia, Dakar, 
Curacao, Guadalcanal Island, and other areas). "Subsequent strategic plan¬ 
ning by the U.S. military would be based to a certain extent on the table 
below. 

At the time Forrestal and McCloy sought to coordinate their views 
before meeting with the State Department representatives of SWNCC, 
Okinawa, along with the Bonin Islands and the former Japanese Mandated 
Islands (with the exception of the Marianas), was being considered by mil¬ 
itary planners as a "secondary base," as seen in JCS 570134 (September 27, 
1945). 68 On October 10, however, continuing their discussions on JCS 
570134, the Joint Chiefs of Staff took up the question of postwar bases 
again, deciding whether to add or subtract sites from the final list of nec¬ 
essary bases. There, Major General Arnold, Commander of the Army Air 
Forces, proposed that Okinawa, along with Greenland and Iceland, should 
be moved from the list of secondary bases to that of primary bases, argu- 
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ing that America must be prepared to respond to any potential enemy 
within twenty four hours and that Okinawa and the other bases would 
serve as forward bases to give the United States early warning and allow 
the United States to intercept any offensive moves.Accepting Arnold's 
argument, the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved JCS 570137 on October 10 
(1945). 

The Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Icing, cautioned in a subse¬ 
quent memorandum however that it was necessary "in setting up a base 
system for the defense of the United States and the Western Hemisphere, a 
balance must be struck between the security afforded thereby and the 
aggressive threat to other powers implicit in the degree of activation and 
use of certain forward base areas in time of peace.” 70 However, representa¬ 
tive of the importance that all branches of the military assigned to 
Okinawa, King noted in the same memo that he agreed to "the inclusion 
of the Ryukyus in the primary base area category."" King indeed went so 
far as to state at a September 19 meeting of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee that with regard to the island bases in the Pacific that he pre¬ 
ferred sovereignty over them to trusteeships. 72 

It should be noted however that not everyone in the Navy was in agree¬ 
ment with these ideas. Several weeks before King’s comments. Admiral 
Raymond A. Spruance expressed at a press conference he gave to American 
and foreign correspondents in Manila in late August (1945) that he was 
strongly against fortifying Okinawa." Spruance stated that occupying 
bases on or near the coast of Asia would offend Russia and China just as 
"it would be a sore point with us if a foreign power held a string of islands 
blocking our coasts." While Okinawa was strategically extremely valuable, 
Spruance stated, it was also "potentially explosive internationally" and 
thus "diplomats would have to determine its ultimate disposition.” 74 
Although Spruance's point was extremely insightful and was also shared by 
some in the State Department, his opinions, according to Spruance’s biog¬ 
rapher, "shocked the Navy Department."" His concerns did not, as we will 
see, take the wind out of the Navy's sails however. 

In any case, the above studies concerning the number, location, and 
composition of postwar bases was completed on October 25, 1945, and 
endorsed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as JCS 570140 "Over-All Examination 
of U.S. Requirements for Military Bases and Rights.” 74 With this endorse¬ 
ment, the JCS requested (through SWNCC) that State seek the necessary 
international arrangements through its diplomatic channels, noting that 
"the comprehensive base system which will result from obtaining the 
desired rights is not only an inescapable requirement for United States secu¬ 
rity in the event of a failure of the United Nations Organization to preserve 
world peace, but that the provision of this system will contribute materi¬ 
ally to the effectiveness of that organization in maintaining peace through¬ 
out the world." " Based on the JCS 570137 document of two weeks before. 
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military planners in JCS 570140 confirmed that the Ryukyu Islands were to 
be considered as primary base areas and that the United States should have 
exclusive rights to the islands. Likewise, the report also stated that "All 
Japanese Mandated Islands and Central Pacific Islands detached from 
Japan, including the Bonins and Ryukyus, will be brought under exclusive 
United States strategic control.” 78 The military's desire for long-term reten¬ 
tion of Okinawa was concretely decided at this point. 79 


Table 2*1 


Definitions and Locations of Base Areas (JCS 570/40) 


Type of Area 

Definition 

Locations 

Primary Base 
Areas 

Strategically located, comprising 
the foundation of a base system 
essential to the security of 

the United States, its 

possessions, the Western 
Hemisphere, and the Philippines 
and for the projection of military 

operations. 

Panama Canal Zone, Hawaiian Islands. Marianas Islands, Philippine Islands, 
Ryukyu Islands Southwestern Alaska-Aieutian Area, Newfoundland. 

Iceland Puerto-Rico Virgin Islands, Azores 

Secondary Base 

Areas 

Essential for the protection of 
and/or for access to primary 
bases, and for the projection 
of military operations 

Fairbanks-Nome-Central and Western Alaska. Midway Island, Johnston Island, 
Wake Island, Marcus Island, Bpnin-Volcanp Islandsjruk Island, Kwajaleh island, 
Manus, American Samoa, Galapagos Islands, Canton Island, Bermuda. 

Greenland. Cape Verde Islands. Ascension Island. Guantanamo (Cuba), 

Trndad, Airfields in Republic of Panama. Natal-Recife Area (Brazil) 

Subsidiary Base 

Areas 

Required for increasing the 
flexiblity of the system of 
primary and secondary baser 

Annette (Alaska), Yakutat (Alaska), Yap-Ulithi, Eniwetok, Tarawa. Mqjuro, 
Palmyra, Palau, Formosa. Funa Futi, Talara (Peru), Canary Islands, 
Georgetown (British Gurana), Belem (Brazil), St Thomas, Antigua, 

St.Lucia, Bahamas 

Minor Base 

Areas 

And base sites at which transit 
privileges and varying military 
rights are required, if not already 
obtaned, morderto insure 

availability as required further to 
increase flexibility of the base 

system 

Morotai, Biak, Guadalcanal-Tulagi, Espiritu Santo, Noumea (New Caledonia), 

Viti Levu, Edomonton-Whitehorse Route to Alaska. 

Ft. Chimo-Frobisher Bay Route to Greenland. Salinas (Ecuador). 

Batista Field (Cuba). St.Julian-Lafe (Cuba). Curacao. Chiristmas Island 

Bora Bora Island. Clipperton Islands. Upolu. British Samoa. Jamaica, Surinam, 
Casablanca (Port Lyautey). Dakar. Monrovia, Goose 8ay (Labrador) 


The Question of Trusteeship for Okinawa 

What form this strategic control would take was not defined in JCS 
570140. It would be left undefined for three months until, on January 17, 
1946, the JCS, responding to a request the day before by Byrnes, directed 
the JSSC to restudy the question of strategic control over Okinawa with 
reference to Article 82 of the United Nations Charter.'" The JSSC in their 
review promptly pointed out the problems it had with an amendment to 
JCS 570134 introduced by Admiral Leahy on October 8, 1945 of para¬ 
graph 9a, which originally read "All Japanese Mandated Islands and 
Central Pacific islands detached from Japan, including the Bonins and the 
Ryukyus, will be brought under exclusive United States strategic control, 
preferably through the assumption of full sovereignty, otherwise through 
trusteeship agreements designating these islands as strategic areas."" The 
latter phrase "preferably through the assumption of full sovereignty, oth- 
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erwise through trusteeship agreements designating these islands as strategic 
areas" had been removed by Leahy in JCS 570136 on October 8. 82 The 
JSSC’s concerns were noted and its recommendations accepted as JCS 
570/48. 81 Four days later, the JCS submitted these recommendations to 
SWNCC and requested that its views be presented to the Secretary of State. 
This JCS study, numbered JCS 570150 ("Strategic Control by the United 
States of Certain Pacific Areas") recommended that the United States 
assume full sovereignty over the Caroline, Marianas, Marshall, and Palau 
Islands and seek a "trusteeship arrangement designating., .as strategic 
areas" the Nansei and Nanpo Islands. For Marcus Island, the JCS did not 
anticipate any problems, as the JCS assumed there would be no questions 
concerning Pacific Islands which were under U.S. control at the time of the 
outbreak of WWII. In making these recommendations, the JCS seems to 
have relied on a despatch from the Military Staff Committee of the U.S. 
Delegation to the United Nations, then meeting at the General Assembly 
gathering in London." In it. Admiral Richard K. Turner is quoted as stat¬ 
ing that while he recommended that the question of a trusteeship for the 
Japanese Mandates, the Volcano and Bonin Islands, and the Ryukyus could 
be deferred until after ratification of a Japanese peace treaty, he also con¬ 
sidered that "U.S. interests [we]re fully safeguarded by Chapters 12 and 1 3 
of [U.N.] Charter provided continued care is exercised that the U.S. retain 
sole control by trusteeship accordance Article 82 or through other means 
over all territory now under our control having a direct or indirect strate¬ 
gic military value for present or future military position of the U.S.” 86 

Concerns over the ability of UN trusteeship for Okinawa to guarantee 
U.S. security requirements were to emerge increasingly over the next sev¬ 
eral years however, as is covered in later chapters, as the debate between 
the proponents of national security and those of international cooperation 
continued. In the meantime, JCS 570 went on to be revised in different 
places." However, the discussion of Okinawa in JCS 570140 remained as it 
was — recognized as strategically important but the type of control to be 
had over the islands and their future political and international status still 
undecided." "Okinawa" (as well as the Bonin Islands) being a political 
decision, as much as, if not more than, a military decision, would compli¬ 
cate the ability of the military to acquire the Nansei and Bonin islands for 
its strategic interests. It is to the political and diplomatic side of the debate, 
more specifically the postwar planning in the State Department, that we 
turn next to see how it and its planners and policy-makers viewed Okinawa 
and what recommendations they developed. 

NOTES 

1. The renunciation of base strengthening on the part of the United States 
(west of Pearl Harbor) and Great Britain (east of Singapore) was done at the 1921- 
1922 Washington Naval Arms Limitation Conference in order to make the 5:5:3 
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ratio in tonnage of battleships and aircraft carriers between the America, Great 
Britain, and Japan more acceptable and "face-saving" for the Japanese delegation. 

2 Quoted in Hal Marc Friedman, "Creating an American Lake: The United 
States, Imperialism, Strategic Securit!; and the Pacific Basin, 1945-1947," 
(UnpublishedPh.D. dissertation, Michigan State University, 1995), 49. 

3. On this point, see Roy E. Appelman, James M. Burns, Russell A. Gugeler, 
and John Stevens. Okinawa: The Last Battle (Washington, D.C.: United States 
Army, Center of Military History, 1991), 1-7; Robert Leckie, Okinawa: The Last 
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United States Navy in the Second World War (New York: Galahad Books, 1963), 
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vital role. For example, two days after the start of the conflict on June 27, 1950, 
the 19th Bombardment Group was sent to Kadena Air Base in central Okinawa 
from Andersen Air Force Ease in Guam, 1300 miles southest. On June 29, when all 
of the B-29s had been relocated, air operations over Korea were commenced. In 
August, the 307th Bomb Group, assigned to the Strategic Air Command, moved 
from MacDill Field in Florida to Kadena. See Kadena Air Base, 1945-1995: Fifty 
Years of Heritage (Kadena, Okinawa: Office of History, 18th Wing, Kadena Air 
Ease, 1995), 8-9. One journalistic account of Okinawa described its strategic 
importance in the following way: 

[Okinawa's] greater value becomes apparent if you draw a semicircle on 
the map of Asia, with a radius of 2,300 miles from Okinawa's airfields. 

The entire area can he bombed by a B-29 carrying an A-bomb from 
Okinawa. The arc takes in all of southeast Asia, China, Manchuria and 
Soviet Siberia from Lake Baikal to the southern tip of Kamchatka. From 
nowhere else in the Pacific can these bombers coyer so much troubled ter¬ 
ritory. From bases in Japan they can fly deeper into Siberia, but they can¬ 
not reach southeast Asia; from the Philippines they are closer to southeast 
Asia, hut cannot get to Siberia. Flying time from Okinawa to North 
Korea's Yalu River boundary and back is less than eight hours, and since 
the third day of the Korean war, Okinawa-based B-29s have dumped 
100,000 tons of bombs on the enemy. Heavy bombers such as the B-36 
could start from the continental United States, Hawaii, or Guam, refuel at 
Okinawa and shuttle-run clear across Eurasia to land at an air base in 
North Africa. 

See Peter Kalischer, "Our Gibraltar in the Pacific," Collier's, October 11, 1952, 22. 

5. On the history of the JCS see James F. Schnabel, The History of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff: The Joint Chiefs of Staff and National Policy, Volume I, 1945-1947 
(Wilmington, Delaware: Michael Glazier, Inc., 1979) and Lawrence J. Korb, The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: The First Twenty-Five Years (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana 
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Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson from January 1940 to September 1945, after 
being called by Roosevelt back into government from retirement in anticipation of 
U.S. involvement in what was promising to become a world-wide war. Stimson 
retired from government service for a second time in September 1945 after victory 
was achieved, to be replaced by Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson (who 
headed the War Department until reorganization of the defense establishment in 
July 1947). Frank Knox led the Department of the Navy from June 1940 until his 
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CHAPTER THREE 

The State Department and Postwar 
Planning for Okinawa, 1942-1946: 

Realizing the Principle of "No Territorial 
Aggrandizement" 


I. INTRODUCTION 

For the military, as seen in the previous chapter, reflections on the state of 
unpreparedness at the outbreak of World War II was the overwhelming les¬ 
son learned, as the phrase "No More Pearl Harbors “ would symbolize. 
For the State Department, on the other hand, it was the failure of the world 
powers to have kept the peace in the first place that likely was the over¬ 
whelming lesson learned. The strict, vengeful peace treaty toward Germany 
worked out at the end of World War I, aided by the effects of a crushing 
world-wide depression and the rush to protectionism, made it all but 
inevitable for a country under a demagogue and dictator like Adolf Hitler 
to attempt to undo the disarmament and territorial clauses of the treaty 
arrangements, by force if necessary. Weak international cooperation and 
machinery, such as the League of Nations, further allowed this to become 
reality in the 1930s. The United States, in its extreme post-World War I iso¬ 
lationist mood, lulled by the "outlawing of war," coupled with the despair 
of the Great Depression, did not help matters. When officials in the State 
Department began to undertake studies of the postwar peace before and 
during World War II, it was clear that a repetition of the mistakes of World 
War I and the interwar period would have to be avoided if another world 
war was to be prevented. 

One of the cornerstones for the future, long-lasting peace in the postwar 
world was laid when President Roosevelt and British Prime Minister 
Winston S. Churchill met in the North Atlantic off the Newfoundland 
Coast in August 1941. Indeed the authoritative work on the treaty of peace 
with lapan by Frederick S. Dunn calls this meeting and the subsequent dec¬ 
laration as being "by far the most important statement of postwar objec¬ 
tives. “ 1 The United States, it should be pointed out, was not yet at war 
with Germany or Japan. However, it identified its interests very strongly 
with the United Kingdom in the struggle against the Nazi German menace. 
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the dictatorial nature and military policies of which the declaration called 
"dangers to world civilization. At the same time, Roosevelt correctly 
showed no sympathy for Britain's desire to maintain its overseas empire. 1 
To Roosevelt, the colonial issue was one of the biggest problems the world 
faced — indeed many Americans believed strongly that colonialism had 
been one of the major causes of wars and would probably continue to be 
the cause of wars if a stop were not put to the practice. 

The eight-point "Atlantic Charter" was the result of Roosevelt's desire 
to re-order the postwar world, what he and the obstinate but respected 
statesman Churchill would call the "common principles of their respective 
countries on which they base their hopes for a better world.” 3 The first 
three well known points of this joint declaration, cited below, are of spe¬ 
cial interest to this chapter: 

First, [the U.S. and the U.K.] seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other; 
Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of govern¬ 
ment under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them. 4 

Although Roosevelt had not always been an anti-imperialist (indeed one of 
his early heroes was his older cousin Theodore Roosevelt), by the late 
1920s his anti-colonialism views had begun to take shape.' In an article he 
contributed to Foreign Affairs in 1928 as the Democratic Party's leading 
spokesman in a "debate on U.S. foreign policy, Roosevelt argued that 
"The time has come when we must accept not only certain facts but many 
new principles of a higher law, a new and better standard in international 
relations. We are exceedingly jealous of our own sovereignty and it is only 
right that we should respect a similar feeling among other nations.” 
Roosevelt's desire for a long-lasting, peaceful world in the postwar period, 
as reflected in the Atlantic Charter, would serve as a guide for the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment as a whole, and particularly the State Department. Indeed realiz¬ 
ing the principle of "no territorial aggrandizement" became one of the 
fundamental goals of State in its planning. This was particularly true as 
well in the case of Okinawa, historically a part of Japan. The planning of 
the State Department with regard to the question of Okinawa’s territorial 
status and explaining how these political and diplomatic considerations of 
State clashed with the strategic views of the military (as looked at earlier) 
is the subject of this chapter. 
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II. THE WARTIME STATE DEPARTMENT AND EARLY POSTWAR 
PLANNING, 1942-1943 

In the 1930s, several individuals, in and out of government, recognized that 
the clouds of war in Europe threatened to bring about a world conflict. 
They also recognized that there was a need for the United States to be pre¬ 
pared for the future peace settlement, to play the leading role in bringing it 
about, and further, to play an active role in keeping that peace. 
Immediately after the invasion of Poland by Germany on September 1, 
1939, the New York-based Council on Foreign Relations (CFR),led by its 
Executive Director, Walter H. Mallory, and Hamilton F. Armstrong, a for¬ 
mer executive director and then-editor of the council's publication. Foreign 
Affairs, visited State and met with Assistant Secretary for Administration 
George S. Messersmith to offer the services of the Council in formulating 
policy for the postwar.' This suggestion was approved by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull and Under Secretary Sumner Welles and on September 16, 
Hull appointed Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, a Russian-born economist with strong 
connections to the Brookings Institution and CFR, as his Special Assistant 
primarily responsible for the problems of the peace.’ 

By mid-December, 1939, Pasvolsky had a memorandum drafted that 
called for a new division to be created within the State Department to study 
"the Problems of Peace and Reconstruction," focusing on the analysis of 
territorial, economic, military, and political issues, with research to be done 
by other groups and divisions.' At the end of the month on December 27, 
Hull called together Welles, Pasvolsky, Messersmith, China specialist 
Stanley K. Hornbeck, who acted as Hull's political adviser, Herbert Feis, an 
economic adviser to the State Department from 1941-1944, Assistant 
Secretaries Adolf A. Berle, Jr., and Henry F. Grady, Counselor R. Walton 
Moore, Legal Adviser Green H. Hackworth, and Chief of the European 
Division, Jay P. Moffat to discuss Pasvolsky's proposal. 10 The officials in 
attendance determined the committee should work through the three sub¬ 
committees which, as seen in Chart 3-1 below, would consider political 
problems (includingthe organization of the peace), problems relating to the 
reduction and limitation of armaments, and economic problems. 11 Early the 
following month on January 8, 1940, this committee, with its three sub¬ 
committees, was finally and officially given a name — the Advisory 
Committee on Problems of Foreign Relations. Welles was accordingly des¬ 
ignated as its chairman. Because the committee lacked personnel for full¬ 
time research and analysis, was comprised of busy officials, met 
infrequently and without an agenda, and as a whole was overwhelmed by 
the events of the day as the world drifted into war, as well as simply being 
an advisory organ for the Secretary of State (asopposed to the government 
as a whole or President), the committee was inherently limited in the work 
it was able to do and thus was ineffective. 12 
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This situation necessarily changed as the United States itself was dragged 
into war with the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor and President 
Roosevelt's speech to Congress the following day, December 8, 1941. 
Exactly three weeks after the attack, Roosevelt "heartily approvefd]” the 
establishment of the Advisory Committee on Postwar Foreign Policy." This 
new committee, which began its activities on February 12, 1942 would 
take the place of the former, and this time, serve as an advising committee 
for the President and the entire government, comprising members from the 
State Department, the CFR, and other parts of government and non-gov¬ 
ernmental organizations. 14 

The number of subcommittees under the "Second Advisory Committee" 
expanded to four, including a Territorial Subcommittee (TS),in addition to 
the earlier Political Subcommittee (PS),Economic Subcommittee (ES),and 
a renamed Security Subcommittee (SS). "While it was predominantly in the 
Territorial Subcommittee that the issue of the territorial disposition of the 
Ryukyu Islands was taken up, the Political and Security subcommittees also 
devoted several meetings to the problem of Okinawa's territorial disposi¬ 
tion as well considering the political and security implications that a final 
decision would have. Indeed, organizers of the Advisory Committee had 
originally planned to have one single group consider both political and ter¬ 
ritorial problems "because of the interwoven character of such problems; 
“ however it later was decided that two separate committees would be 
formed with overlapping membership. 14 

Dr. Isaiah Bowman, a member of the CFR and the President of Johns 
Hopkins University from 1935 to 1948, chaired the Territorial 
Subcommittee. The subcommittee was originally comprised of Armstrong, 
Berle, Feis, John A. MacMurray, Special Assistant to the Secretary, Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, a member of the editorial staff of the New York 
Times, Pasvolsky, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State who was also, 
as was noted. Chief of the Division of Special Research, and Harley A. 
Notter, a career diplomat who temporarily served as research secretary 
(until he was replaced by Philip E. Mosely, who later supervised the terri¬ 
torial studies in the Division of Special Research). All of the original mem¬ 
bers of the Territorial Subcommittee were also members of the 
Subcommittee on Political Problems. As a result, as Notter relates, the rela¬ 
tionship of the two committees was extremely close. Membership 
expanded and different area specialists were invited to participate as their 
areas were being considered or discussed. The territorial subcommittee 
held a total of 59 meetings from its formation in March 1942 to its termi¬ 
nation (for reorganizing purposes) in December 1943. These meetings 
alternated between regular ones and special or technical sessions devoted 
to research preparation. As introduced below, the Division of Special 
Research was primarily responsible for conducting the studies used in the 
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Territorial Subcommittee’s meetings, not to mention that of the other sub¬ 
committees’ meetings. 

The Territorial Subcommittee, according to Notter, defined "territorial" 
in two ways." First, it looked at "territorial" as "land with people on it." 
As such, "Boundaries could not therefore be ignored. They still meant what 
they always had, only to a lesser degree. Aviation and other modern devel¬ 
opments of a military and economic nature had modified the significance 
but not entirely removed either the security or the economic implications 
of boundaries. These boundaries afforded, in particular, a reduced but still 
strategically vital period of military warning." Secondly, to the Territorial 
Subcommittee, "territorial" meant both the historical and current eco¬ 
nomic, social, and political situation in a given country, as well as the area 
or region in which it was located. As Notter recorded, "in this regard (the 
deliberations of the subcommittee) focused upon the requisite conditions 
for peace and stability both within and among countries." 

Territorial discussions would obviously necessitate political and military 
considerations, particularly for the former Japanese Pacific Mandates and 
somewhat less so for Okinawa, having formally been a part of Japanese 
territory since 1879 (and informally since the invasion and subjugation of 
it by Shimazu Iehisa, the Lord of Satsuma, in western Japan in 1609). For 
that reason, before we examine the discussions of the Territorial 
Subcommittee regarding Okinawa and the important role of the Division 
of Special Research in preparing studies for discussion, a look at the con¬ 
siderations of both the Political and Security subcommittees is necessary. 

The Political Subcommittee's Discussions 

The first discussions on the future status of Okinawa within the Political 
Subcommittee began half a year after its February 1942 start on August 1, 
when it met to discuss the general aspects of the Far Eastern problem. 
Thinking it wise to examine the territorial aspects of the problem before 
considering the political aspects, the committee, led by Under Secretary of 
State Welles, undertook an exhaustive discussion of Japan’s modern history 
of territorial acquisitions." The Political Subcommittee’s basic premises, as 
suggested by Welles, were: 1) that, in a peace settlement for the Far East, 
Japan would lose the territories it "obtained through its aggressive action," 
hence returning to "its original position;" and 2) that through "such an 
arrangement...our own security would probably be advanced...(and)this 
would also probably further the security of other nations." Concerning 
Okinawa, or the Luchu Islands as they were called by the State Department 
officials at the time, some qualifying differences of opinion emerged." In 
his introductory remarks to the committee, Welles gave the members an 
oral presentation on the territories acquired by Japan (and their corre¬ 
sponding dates) and had stated that "in 1874, Japan had taken the Luchu 
Islands." Unfortunately what he meant by "taken" is not perfectly clear."’ 
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When asked for his comments later in the meeting. Bowman, chair of the 
Territorial Subcommittee, stated that he believed an analysis of Japan's pre¬ 
war expansion was needed because he had reservations or doubts as to 
whether the Kurile Islands in the far north and "Luchu Islands" should be 
considered as having been acquired by expansion. Welles noted these com¬ 
ments and subsequently admitted that "he shared thfose] reservations.”- 1 
Maxwell M. Hamilton, a China hand, was also in agreement. Hamilton's 
reasoning was based on a comparison of the discussions of territorial set¬ 
tlements in Europe with those for the Far East. In the discussions of the for¬ 
mer case, Hamilton pointed out, a general view existed in which there 
would be no return to the pre-war boundaries except in "exceptional" sit¬ 
uations. However, in the Far East, he argued, no one had tried to stop 
Japan and as a result, "we were dealing with a country with a long record 
of aggression (unchecked by other countries), and we should, therefore, 
apply a different yardstick." In response to a question by Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong about what territories other than Korea and Formosa would be 
taken away from Japan, Hamilton suggested that a date prior to the 
European settlements of 1918-1919 should be taken as a reference point. 
The reference point, or "yardstick," suggested by Welles was the end of the 
Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895. Welles told his fellow committee mem¬ 
bers, "If we took [what happened before the Sino-Japanese War] as th[is] 
line, Japan would retain those territories which it had possessed at that 
time (unless the Army and Navy told us that on grounds of security it 
should be otherwise decided)...We would then have the point of view that 
the Luchu, Kurile, and Bonin Islands would be retained by Japan unless 
there were considerations of a security nature against this course. v Welles 
decided to refer this question to the Security Subcommittee and the meet¬ 
ing continued, with discussions turning to Korea, China, and other territo¬ 
rial questions. 

The Security Subcommittee's Discussions 

Three weeks after the above Political Subcommittee meeting, the Security 
Subcommittee, led by Norman H. Davis, a former chief delegate to the dis¬ 
armament conferences in London and Geneva, took up its discussions on 
the security considerations of the possible retention of Okinawa by Japan, 
as requested by the Political Subcommittee. The meeting was also tasked 
with discussion of the future disposition of the Mandated Islands in view 
of U.S. strategic needs. 22 In these discussions, one quickly comes to under¬ 
stand that retention by Japan of the Ryukyu Islands was to be in many 
ways contingent on the future security in the region and the disposition of 
the Mandated Islands. 

Davis began the meeting by commenting on what he saw as the general 
principles of a future peace settlement. Davis stated that he felt that the 
Mandated Islands would have to be taken away from Japan and placed 
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under an international agency that would allow the United States to admin¬ 
ister the islands as a trustee. The American public, he noted, would not "at 
the end of this war, support any settlement which would leave the islands 
in the hands of any power which might thereby be in position to threaten 
our future security." However, he continued, "for political reasons it would 
not be desirable for the United States to annex these islands in any direct 
form, no matter how desirable for strategic reasons such a step might be. 
This being true, the alternative arrangement of international control and 
American trusteeship seem[s] a desirable solution of this somewhat difficult 
problem." 

Major General George V. Strong, a representative of the War 
Department fluent in Japanese who joined the Advisory Committee in late 
April 1942 as an advisor on international security, next discussed the secu¬ 
rity problems in the Pacific. 23 Strong argued that following the war, the 
United States would need to safeguard its oceanic communication routes. 
For this reason, "certain bases w[ould] be important as police outposts." 
As a result, any settlement would have to "deprive Japan of any and all 
means through which our continental security and the security of these 
police outposts would be endangered...The peace settlement must be based 
primarily upon the repression of potential Japanese aggression." In order 
to accomplish this. Strong suggested "a ring of 'police posts'" be con¬ 
structed with the ending of Japanese control in Southern Sakhalin, Korea, 
Manchuria, Taiwan, and the Bonin and Marianas Islands. 

Davis expressed his agreement and said that by limiting the amount of 
land acquired for strategic bases and refusing to take any additional terri¬ 
tory, "the charge of imperialism could scarcely be made against us." It was 
"most important," Davis stressed, "in view of the comments made in the 
Atlantic Charter, for the United States to avoid taking any steps which 
would expose us to the charge of territorial aggrandizement." General 
Strong agreed with Davis’ concerns. He replied that "from the standpoint 
of security we would not need any territory in addition to those base areas 
which would be important for the maintenance of our additional obliga¬ 
tions as we might assume in the peace settlement.” However, the military 
would later through the years, as discussed in later chapters, demand ever 
larger areas despite the State Department's attempts to satisfy the strategic 
requirements in the smallest amount of land area possible. In this light. 
General Strong argued later in the meeting that the Ryukyu Islands would 
be of "no great importance strategically to the United States or the United 
Nations if an adequate base were developed at some point on the island of 
Taiwan. However, Japan should be deprived of the Bonin and Marianas 
Islands because of their proximity to Guam." The military lessons of the 
early stages of the Pacific War, in which Guam, surrounded entirely by the 
Japanese Mandates, was taken by the Japanese immediately after the start 
of hostilities, were clear, at least in the case of the Central/Western Pacific. 
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Debate did arise over the necessity of limiting Japanese sovereignty. In con¬ 
trast to Strong's more comprehensive approach, several members of the 
committee (including Davis) felt that Japan's territorial sovereignty did not 
have to be limited to such an extent. Specifically, concerning the last point 
about the Bonins, the members felt that destruction of fortifications, demil¬ 
itarization, and the prevention of Japanese rearmament were adequate 
safeguards and that there would be little advantage gain by removing the 
islands from Japanese sovereignty. Indeed, the minutes of the meeting note 
that they felt that it was important to "disarm Japan rather than (carryout) 
the separation of outlying island areas from Japanese rule." 

From these early discussions, it is obvious that Okinawa’s status would 
be determined by the larger regional security requirements of the United 
States and the United Nations-Allied Powers. These security requirements 
were based on the future potential threat that Japan posed to United States 
and regional security. At this point, however, Okinawa itself was not 
viewed as playing a major role in the security dynamics of the region and 
hence it was believed that its retention by Japan would present no major 
problem as long as other bases in the immediate area were developed. Since 
discussion arose on the key base areas essential to U.S. security in the 
Pacific, the subcommittee decided to ask the newly formed Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to examine the problem at an early date.- 4 The study, it was suggested, 
would then be used as part of the subcommittee's report to the Political 
Subcommittee. The response received from Admiral William D. Leahy, 
Chairman of the JCS, was read at the September 18 (1942)meeting of the 
Security Subcommittee. Admiral Leahy's letter to Davis (dated September 
15) reads: 

It is imperative that Japan be prevented from controlling the sea and air 
routes across the Pacific and the western Pacific and converse!!; that these 
routes be controlled by the United Nations. This indicates the necessity of 
depriving Japan of all islands south of latitude 30 , with the possible 
exception of the Nansei (Ryu Kyu) Islands. This includes the Marshall, 
Caroline, Pelew, Bonin and Mariana Islands, and Formosa. The desirabil¬ 
ity of depriving Japan of the Nansei Islands south of latitude 30° north 
may be indicated after further study. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that the United States should not com¬ 
mit herself as to the ultimate disposition of any territory suitable for air 
and/or naval bases of which Japan may be deprived until the strategic sit¬ 
uation likely to exist after the war has been determined." (Italics by 
author.) 
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As we saw in the last chapter, the JCS' evaluation of Okinawa would rise 
dramatically toward the end of the war. 

The subcommittee next set about drafting the following conclusions 
regarding Japan's territorial disposition: 

1) Japan should be prevented from controlling or endangering sea 
and air routes across the Pacific and in the western Pacific; these 
routes should be in the hands of the United Nations. 

2) To this end, Japan should be deprived of control over all insular 
possessions south of 30° North latitude. This will include 
Formosa and the Marshall, Caroline, Pelew, Bonin and Mariana 
Groups. The Nansei (Luchu) islands may possibly be left in 
Japanese hands, but this problem will require further study 
before a final answer can be given. 

3) The United States should not commit itself as to the ultimate dis¬ 
position of any territory suitable for air or naval bases until the 
relevant strategic considerations have been carefully examined by 
the Army and Navy.-." 

The latter part of the second point, the recommendation that more study 
would be needed before any determination that the Nansei Islands could be 
left in Japanese hands, is interesting here, and reflects both the JCS recom¬ 
mendations on this matter and the State Department’s recognition of the 
military's dominant role in security considerations. These conclusions were 
subsequently given over to the Political Subcommittee on September 22 for 
its reference. The Political Subcommittee on October 1 tentatively con¬ 
cluded after deliberation that strategically important areas should be 
placed under international control. 27 

The Division of Special Research and Early Territorial Considerations 


In the meantime, it became clear that the working knowledge of the vari¬ 
ous committees was limited, as was the time they could devote to detailed 
studies and analyses of the issues. This was particularly true regarding 
problems on the Far East, an area of the world that had received little aca¬ 
demic attention in the United States up until the verge of war. As a result, 
the Division of Special Research, established on February 3, 1941 and 
headed by Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, was expanded in the summer of 1942. 

It was Pasvolsky who had first recognized and voiced the need for orga¬ 
nized research by requesting in November 1940 the creation of such a divi¬ 
sion. 28 The resulting Division of Special Research was thus charged at the 
time of its creation with "the conduct of special studies in the foreign rela¬ 
tions field...(and) the analysis and appraisal of developments and condi¬ 
tions arising out of present day disturbed international relations."" 
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Originally planned to comprise a staff of only eight Foreign Service offi¬ 
cers, economists, and political scientists, with the outbreak of war and the 
increased demand for its studies, it began its 1942 summertime expansion 
with the introduction of 29 more Foreign Service officers, political scien¬ 
tists, historians, economists, and international lawyers. Notter recorded the 
importance of the increase in non-governmental personnel in this expan¬ 
sion process in the following way: "The staff...was built with the fixed aim 
of obtaining, so far as compatible with the high qualifications set for all 
personnel, persons from every section of the country. This had the objec¬ 
tive of providing automatically in the staff a working knowledge of the 
points of view in the major sections of the country on or affecting interna¬ 
tional issues.""’ As the division expanded, it further became necessary to 
subdivide it into two branches or sections — political and economic. The 
political branch, headed by Notter, was itself further divided into three sub- 
areas of study: International Organizations and Arrangements, Security 
and Armaments and Law, and Territorial Problems, with the last area 
under Mosely’s direction. 

Although the various European units and Near Eastern units were cre¬ 
ated early on due to their importance in the "Europe-first" war strategy as 
well as because of the expected political and territorial difficulties follow¬ 
ing the liberation of areas in and around Europe, very little thought had 
apparently gone into planning for the postwar Pacific." As a result, the Far 
Eastern unit of this Territorial Problems group was not established until 
later in the year in September. 52 

By the end of December 1942 (which coincided with the termination of 
the Division of Special Research for reorganizational purposes), the Far 
Eastern Unit had six members. It was headed by Dr. George H. Blakeslee 
from Clark University, an authority on the history and international rela¬ 
tions of the Far East who had been assigned to the Division of Special 
Research on August 23, 1942 and later became Chairman of the Far 
Eastern Commission in 1946. Under him initially were Cabot Coville, a 
career diplomat with extensive pre-war experience in Japan and Asia and 
relative fluency in Japanese, Robert A. Fearey, who had served as personal 
secretary to U.S. Ambassador to Japan, Joseph C. Grew, in 1941 (until 
1942), Japan expert Hugh Borton, an associate professor of Japanese his¬ 
tory at Columbia University, the latter two joining the Far Eastern Unit in 
early and late October respectively. Later, John W. Masland, Jr., an associ¬ 
ate professor of political science and international relations at Stanford 
University, Clarence J. Spiker, a career diplomat with long experience in 
Asia, and Amry Vandenbosch, an East Asian affairs specialist at Kentucky 
University, were to join the unit. 55 

Borton spoke highly of Blakeslee, his senior by more than thirty years, 
in his memoirs: "Our Far Eastern Group...was particularly fortunate in 
having Dr. Blakeslee as its head. His personal integrity and method of oper- 
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ation added greatly to the success of our unit in winning acceptance of 
many of its papers, which eventually became the basis of American pol¬ 
icy."" Borton attributed this bureaucratic success to Blakeslee's efforts to 
keep important members of the State Department informed, such as China- 
hand and then-Special Advisor on Far Eastern problems to the Secretary 
Hornbeck, a strong critic of Japan, and Joseph W. Ballantine, the senior 
Japan specialist in the Division of Far Eastern Affairs (later made Director 
of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs in December 1944).Likewise Blakeslee, 
Borton noted, regularly called meetings to decide priorities and drafting 
procedures because it was Blakeslee’s contention that "the best way to get 
one’s ideas accepted by others was to present them in writing before any¬ 
one else presented theirs." \ A simple approach, and probably very true. 
Another important aspect of the Far Eastern group’s success was probably 
based on Blakeslee’s approach toward his staff. Although Blakeslee was a 
"specialist on Far Eastern international relations," Blakeslee had not lived 
in Japan long nor had any deep knowledge of the language; as a result, 
Borton proudly noted, "he often yielded to my view concerning specific 
Japanese problems.” 3 * Blakeslee likely did the same with others regarding 
their own areas of particular expertise. 

With the expansion and reorganization of the Division of Special 
Research in the summer of 1942 and its widening responsibilities and spe¬ 
cializations, the need became apparent that the political and economic 
branches would each have to have their own divisional status. Moreover, 
as Notter noted in his analysis of the State Department’s work, with the 
rapid progress of the war, it became apparent that "the line between cur¬ 
rent and postwar policy was thus already beginning to merge." In the 
beginning of 1943, this reorganization was accomplished by Departmental 
Order 1124 which created on January 14, in place of the Division of 
Special Research, the Division of Political Studies (PS)and a corresponding 
Division of Economic Studies (ES).Both of these divisions would continue 
to function under the supervision of Pasvolsky while the Far Eastern unit, 
in the words of Borton, "survived the departmental reorganization and our 
responsibilities were broadened.""' 

III. T-343, THE MASLAND PAPER: THE BEGINNING OF AN 
ORGANIZED STATE DEPARTMENT POSITION REGARDING 
OKINAWA, 1943 

The Far Eastern unit itself did not first address the territorial issue of 
Okinawa until mid-April, 1943. Until then, the Territorial Subcommittee, 
one of the four subcommittees to which it was responsible for research, 
was involved in European problems and thus was not able to address 
Pacific issues. That grace period, which Borton described as "particularly 
fortunate, “ was not long lasting. It did however allow the Far Eastern 
group to prepare papers on "topics of our own choosing. “ 39 
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As that "grace period “ was ending, an early version of a paper on 
Okinawa was prepared, as noted above, on April 13, 1943. It was subse¬ 
quently rewritten and updated for the Territorial Subcommittee on July 2. 
Although simply titled "T-343, Liuchiu Islands (Ryukyu)," it has since 
unofficially been given the name the “Masland Paper.” 411 This eight-page 
paper, as its number and title designates, was one in a series of territorial 
studies done by Masland and his colleagues. 41 Each of these papers usually 
began with a description of the island(s) or area and a socio-anthropolog- 
ical sketch of the inhabitants. It then looked at the history of Japan's acqui¬ 
sition of, or relations with, the area, the political administration of the 
area, the local economy, and U.S. security considerations, finally, exploring 
solutions for territorial disposition of the areas. T-343 on the Ryukyu 
Islands was likewise based on this drafting outline. 

The “Masland Paper" on Okinawa begins by explaining the considera¬ 
tion that "postwar territorial adjustments in the Far East will involve the 
question of the possible detachment of the Ryukyu Islands from the 
Japanese Empire. The inhabitants are closely related to the Japanese, and 
the islands are of some strategic and commercial value. "Following this 
introduction, the paper described the inhabitants as “hav[ing] a complex 
racial background and [being] somewhat different from the Japanese." Due 
to these different characteristics and the existence of an aboriginal culture, 
"the Japanese government has endeavored to assimilate the Liuchiu people. 
Through education, conscription, and a closely supervised system of local 
government, the population undoubtedly has come to consider itself an 
integral part of the Japanese Empire." Concerning the security considera¬ 
tions for the islands, Masland explained that "the location of the Liuchiu 
Islands athwart the approaches to the China coast and parallel to the great 
circle trade route gives them considerable strategic importance." However, 
echoing the earlier Security Subcommittee report, Masland added that "the 
strategic significance of the islands would largely disappear if Japan [lost] 
Formosa at the close of the war." 

Turning his attention to the future disposition of the islands, Masland 
suggested three solutions. The first one considered the transfer of the 
Ryukyu Islands to China. Masland noted that the Chinese Foreign 
Minister, Dr. T. V. Soong had, in a November 1942 press conference (see 
below), expressed his country's desire to have the islands transferred to 
China. However, Masland describes historical claims to the islands as "ten¬ 
uous [having been] allowed to pass to Japan by default. The population is 
largely Japanized, and the islands are culturally, administratively and eco¬ 
nomically closely attached to Japan proper." Moreover, he notes that while 
"in view of the reported antagonism of the local people toward Japanese 
rule, engendered by discrimination in favor of Japanese from the main 
islands in appointments to administrative posts, there might be some local 
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support for detachment from the Japanese Empire...this would not neces¬ 
sarily result in local approval of transfer to Chinese rule." 

The second option, "International Administration, "considered by 
Masland was to detach the Liuchiu Islands from Japan, placing them under 
a form of "international jurisdiction" such as a "North Pacific Council or 
some other international organization." Masland's concept for interna¬ 
tional administration is not called here a trusteeship per se, but does seem 
to be an arrangement for international control whose principal purpose 
would be to prevent Japan from using the islands for military purposes, as 
it had done with the Pacific Mandates it came to be responsible for fol¬ 
lowing World War I. Thus, Masland suggests, "administration by the inter¬ 
national agency might be limited to supervision and investigation, while 
normal administration might be carried out by Japanese personnel. 
Provisions might be made for the continuation of Japanese commercial 
enterprise." It is unfortunately not entirely clear whether this option, in 
Masland's mind, meant that there would be a loss of Japanese sovereignty 
over the islands with their subsequently being placed under international 
jurisdiction. In any case, it probably was a flexible enough arrangement to 
allow Japanese participation. 

Finally, Masland’s paper suggests as a third solution to the disposition 
of the islands the "conditional retention by Japan." Retention of the 
islands where they "would presumably cease to constitute a threat to the 
security of other nations" would be conditioned on l)the disarmament of 
Japan; 2) the detachment of Korea, Formosa, and the Mandated Islands 
from Japanese control; and 3) provisions for the dismantling of all military, 
naval, and air installations on the islands as well as for the establishment 
of a system of periodic inspections of the islands by an international agency 
to prevent their use for military purposes. 

Eventually, this last choice would come to be adopted by the Territorial 
Subcommittee and later by the State Department as a whole, serving as the 
basis for State's policy on Okinawa for several years afterwards, as shown 
in Figure 3-1 below. However, a definite conclusion would be hard to reach 
within the U.S. government as a whole, due to different priorities and agen- 
d a ~ . Within the Territorial Subcommittee of the State Department, this 
paper would remain the only study on Okinawa until the sudden 
announcement of the Cairo Declaration on November 27, 1943 forced a 
reevaluation of territorial matters within the U.S. government and among 
the Allies. 
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Figure 3-1 


Evolution of Okinawa Policy Within the State Department, 1943-1948 


December 1945 — 

March 1946 
Emerson Paper 

(PR-35, Ryukyu 
Islands [Liuchiu]) 


July 2, 1943 


Masland Paper 
(T343, Liuchiu 
Islands) 

1. Return To China 

2 Place Under 
International 
Organization 

3 Demilitarize and 
Return to Japan 


October- 
December 1944 
Borton Paper 
(CAC-307) 

1. Return to Japan 

2. Set Up Inter- 
NationaL com¬ 
mission if Chinn 
Demands returni 

3. Establish inter- 
natronal Bases 
Without preju¬ 
dice to Changes 
in Sovereignty 


1. If base needed, 
place under smal¬ 
lest possible stra¬ 
tegic trusteeship. 

2. (continued) North¬ 
ern (above 28’40") 
should be returned 
to Japan, and re¬ 
maining areas 
placed under ordi¬ 
nary trusteeship 

3. Recognize as one 
of Minor Islands to 
be returned to 
Japan. 

4. If Okinawans 
do not wish to re 
turn to Japan, set 
up International 
Commission. 

5 If China Objects to 
Trusteeship, Seek 
to Convince China 

6. Handle Territorial 
Disposition with¬ 
out Prejudice to In- 
ternational Bases 


h'ovember 1946- 

_Februrary 1948 
Fearey Paper 
(Disposition of 
the Ryukyu 
Islands Memo) 

1. Demilitarize 
and Return to 
Japan 

2. If (1) not possi¬ 
ble, lease bases 

3. If (2) not possi¬ 
ble, place Oki¬ 
nawa under Or¬ 
dinary Trustee, 
ship 


April-May 1948 
Cargo Paper 
(Dispositionof 
the Ryukyu 
Islands Memo) 

1. Ordinary 
Trusteeship 
south of 29' 
withU.S. 
administering 
authority 

2. Leased base 
arrangements 
with Japan 

3. Facilities for 
U.S. in the 
Ryukvus as 
part of a long¬ 
term Four- 
Power security 
guarantee of 
Japan 


IV. PLANNERS CAUGHT UNAWARES: THE CAIRO 
DECLARATION'S "TERRITORIES TAKEN BY GREED OR 
VIOLENCE" PHRASE 

In late November 1943, President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Chinese Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, along with their immediate advi¬ 
sors, met in Cairo, Egypt to discuss the progress of the war against Japan 
and to announce their agreements on the territorial disposition of Japan. 
Despite the very political and diplomatically explosive nature of discus¬ 
sions on the disposition of enemy territories, Roosevelt excluded members 
of State, including his Secretary of State, with the exception of the U.S. 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, W. Averell Harriman. This in fact was 
representative of the President's style of excluding the State Department in 
such meetings during the war. Roosevelt thus, by not having anyone from 
the Far Eastern group with him at the time, was not able to make use of 
expert advice on the Far East." Indeed, the evidence suggests that he did 
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not even seek to acquire or use the documents that had been prepared in 
the Territorial Subcommittee, and thus great misunderstandings emerged 
(as they would at the Yalta Conference as well). 44 

It is not possible here to discuss in detail the entire conference, but one 
episode in particular directly concerned Okinawa is related below. During 
a private dinner with the Chiangs on the evening of November 23, 
Roosevelt asked Chiang China’s intentions regarding the Ryukyu Islands." 
According to the memorandum written by the Chinese side (Roosevelt’s 
special assistant, Harry Hopkins, was present but did not take notes), "The 
President.. .referred to the question of the Ryukyu Islands and enquired 
more than once whether China would want the Ryukyus." To this, Chiang 
reportedly replied that "China would be agreeable to joint occupation of 
the Ryukyus by China and the United States and, eventually, joint admin¬ 
istration by the two countries under the trusteeship of an international 
organization.” 46 The Chinese summary of the conversation suggests that 
Roosevelt, by asking more than once about the Ryukyu Islands, was quite 
willing to agree to China’s taking, in effect, unilateral control over the 
islands. Why Roosevelt made Chiang this offer, despite himself having 
announced the principles of the Atlantic Charter of not taking the spoils of 
war, is an interesting question. It does in any case reveal his unilateral, top- 
down style of decision-making by not consulting with nor relying on the 
State Department’s territorial studies — with near unpredictable results. 

One explanation of Roosevelt's approach to Chiang regarding the dis¬ 
position of the Ryukyu Islands seems to be that Roosevelt may have actu¬ 
ally believed China wanted them." Indeed, as the summary shows, their 
conversation was conducted in the context of the "restoration of territo¬ 
ries." Roosevelt, the evidence suggests, was aware of China's various 
claims to the Ryukyus, mostly seen in editorials in the nationalistic press, 
but also seen in comments by Foreign Minister Soong, the older brother of 
Chiang's wife, all of which, while inconsistent in nature, had been reported 
by U.S. embassy officials in China, and had received coverage in the inter¬ 
national and U.S. press. The comments in question appear in both 1942 
and 1943 and are both editorial and official in nature. The first noted com¬ 
ment appeared in the April 6 , 1942 edition of Ta Rung Pao. It argued that 
the "Liuchiu Islands should be detached from Japan in the peace settle¬ 
ment. 46 Again in January 1943, the Ta Rung Pao published a special article 
entitled "How to Liquidate Japan" by Shao Yu-lin, a former student from 
Kyushu University in Japan who was then the Director of the Information 
Department of the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, who called for the 
islands' return. While Shao, who was also a member of Chiang's 
Household Secretariat, was described by Ambassador Gauss as being 
"strongly nationalistic in his views," Gauss acknowledged at the same time 
that Shao's views concerning Japan were "believed to be generally repre¬ 
sentative of Chinese official and private opinion." Regarding China’s post- 
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war aims, Shao called for the "restoration of Formosa, the Ryu Kyu Islands 
and the Four Northeastern Provinces.” 45 Prior to this, Soong, at his first 
official press conference as Foreign Minister on November 3, 1942, pub¬ 
licly called for the recovery of the Ryukyus (as well as Manchuria and 
Formosa).'"So we see that it was not only vocal semi-official newspapers 
but government spokesmen that expressed the desire to see the Ryukyu 
islands "restored" to China." It was with this belief, perhaps, that 
Roosevelt asked Chiang about the Liuchiu Islands. Had Roosevelt actually 
bothered to read the State Department memorandums on Okinawa’s terri¬ 
torial status, he would have known that Chinese control was not consid¬ 
ered a viable option for the disposition of the Ryukyus. 

Roosevelt may have had other reasons for asking Chiang as well. 
Roosevelt's approach suggests his method of dealing sternly and strictly 
with enemy states — as the call for "unconditional surrender" would sug¬ 
gest— while at the same time raising the status of the Allied countries, par¬ 
ticularly China." He may have been trying to strengthen China’s 
confidence by showing Chiang that he considered China to be one of the 
Four Great Powers, one of the "Four Policemen" that Roosevelt was hop¬ 
ing would guarantee the security in the postwar world. Indeed their very 
meeting was representative of this belief. In that sense, Roosevelt, never a 
fan of Japan, may have been hoping for Chiang's help in limiting Japan's 
regional power and territorial size and hoped that the transfer of the 
Ryukyus to Chinese control would contribute to that goal. Roosevelt likely 
as well was seeking to punish Japan, mistakenly believing that the Ryukyu 
Islands were taken or stolen by Japan, and thus felt that stripping the 
islands from Japan would be justified and not subject to his own Atlantic 
Charter. The final version of the Cairo Declaration, issued on November 
27 by the three leaders, strongly suggests this latter possibility. It reads: 


The Three Great Allies are fighting this war to restrain and punish the 
aggression of Japan. They covet no gain for themselves and have no 
thought of territorial expansion. It is their purpose that Japan shall be 
stripped of all the islands in the Pacific which she has seized or occupied 
since the beginning of the first World War in 1914, and that all territories, 
and that all the territories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as 
Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall be restored to the 
Republic of China. Japan will also be expelled from all other territories 
which she has taken by violence and greed. The aforesaid three great pow¬ 
ers, mindful of the enslavement of the people of Korea, are determined 
that in due course Korea shall become free and independent.” 

Ironically, Roosevelt’s intentions in the Cairo meeting and this Cairo 
Declaration were unknown by those primarily responsible for planning 
(and implementing this new policy) in the State Department. 
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The Division of Political Studies, under Bowman's direction, decided at 
its December 3 meeting to discuss the territorial provisions vis-a-vis Japan, 
as found in the Cairo Declaration. Hence, the minutes of the meeting were 
titled the "Post-War Territorial Settlement with Japan.” 54 Blakeslee, as the 
expert on the Far East, was asked to give his interpretations of the decla¬ 
ration. It is Blakeslee’s views on Okinawa in particular that interest us here. 

Blakeslee began by stating "his belief that...the Liuchius ([aswell as] the 
Kurile Islands, the Bonin and Volcano Islands, ...and Marcus Island) in all 
probability did not fall within the meaning" of the phrase found in the 
Cairo Declaration, "Japan will be expelled from all other territories which 
she has taken by violence and greed." After discussing each of the other ter¬ 
ritories, Blakeslee took up the question of Okinawa, explaining that Japan 
"had been interested" in the islands "for many centuries." The monarchy 
in the Liuchiu Islands, Blakeslee continued, had paid tribute both to China 
and Japan, eventually being "conquered" by the Japanese feudal domain of 
Satsuma. Without explaining what happened in the meantime (specifically, 
250 years of the continuation of this curious period of "dual subordina¬ 
tion"), Blakeslee pointed that the islands were later annexed in 1879 after 
the "murder of some shipwrecked Japanese sailors on Formosa, and in 
1881, China recognized this annexation. "Blakeslee concluded by stating 
that "While there [was] some slight violence in Formosa in connection with 
the annexation of the Liuchius, it did not appear to be of the type which 
fell within the meaning of the phrase in question in the Cairo Declaration." 

The discussion continued in the meeting for some time with different 
dates and interpretations being thrown around. Stanley Hornbeck asked if 
there were any limits at all involved. John V. A. MacMurray recalled that 
the Security Subcommittee had in fact in 1942 recommended the taking of 
territories south of the 30th parallel. Borton, however, pointed out that 
upon further consideration, it was decided to exclude the Liuchius." As this 
and other exchanges continued, a frustrated Blakeslee reminded the mem¬ 
bers of the meeting that "the point under discussion was what territories 
had been included within the meaning of the specific phrase in question, 
and that in the opinion of himself and his colleagues, neither the year 1895 
nor the geographical limit of the 30 parallel or of any other parallel could 
be regarded as conclusive for our policy with regard to the disposition of 
Japanese territories." This frustration over the inconclusive meaning of the 
phrase was obvious when the chairman of the meeting stated that the 
"communique as a whole left a great deal to be desired." Bowman asked 
Hornbeck how the declaration had been prepared to which Hornbeck 
stated that "judging from internal evidence, it appeared to have been 
drafted in some haste, either by the principals concerned or by their secre¬ 
tariat," and added that in his opinion, "it would be a mistake to attach too 
much importance to the exact phraseology of the document.”"'However, 
that is exactly what was not possible. Being a public (and presidential) 
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statement of Allied war aims against Japan, planners and policy-makers on 
both sides would have to take into account what was said. References to 
the phrase, "territories taken by greed or violence," in the Cairo 
Declaration would continue up until the peace treaty, although it was hard 
to argue that much was true in the case of Okinawa. 

V. FROM PREPARATION TO POLICY DRAFTING: THE CREATION 
OF THE POST-WAR PROGRAMS COMMITTEE, 1944 

The progress of the war in favor of the Allies in North Africa, Southern and 
Eastern Europe, and the Pacific made it necessary to move from simple 
preparation to actual and concrete planning and drafting of policy recom¬ 
mendations. Recognizing this need. Secretary Hull decided in early July 
1943 that preparation for postwar planning should end and that now, as 
he told members of the Advisory Committee on Postwar Foreign Policy, "it 
[wa]s imperative that the results of our discussions to date be brought 
together in the form of documents which can serve as a basis of a more spe¬ 
cific consideration of policies and proposals.”' As a result, the Advisory 
Committee was dissolved in September and in its place came the formation 
of the Post-War Programs Committee (PWC)in February 1944. 

The PWC was to meet 66 times during 1944 until the State-War-Navy 
Coordinating Committee (SWNCC)came into being at the end of the year. 
Chaired by Hull, the PWC was comprised of all of the high officials in the 
State Department. In addition to Secretary Hull, members included Under 
Secretary Stettinius (who had replaced Sumner Welles on October 4, 1943 
and as we saw in the last chapter, while inexperienced in foreign affairs, 
was a strong believer in the need for an international organization for 
world peace in the postwar), and Assistant Secretaries Berle, Acheson, and 
Brekinridge Long, as well as several special sssistants such as Pasvolsky, 
Bowman, and Davis. Representative of the high ranking of the committee, 
and the advanced stage in postwar policy planning, once the PWC 
approved a recommendation, it became State Department policy, needing 
only Presidential approval to become official U.S. policy for that area.’" 
Beneath the PWC were what historian Iokibe calls its "backbone "—the 
Country and Area Committees (CAC),which had begun to come into being 
one after the other in the summer and fall of 1943 in anticipation of the 
new stage of policy drafting. 59 Likewise, it was at this time in October 1943 
that the Inter-Divisional Area Committee on the Far East (IDACFE)was 
created with Blakeslee as its chairman and Borton acting as secretary." The 
other members of IDACFE eventually included Ballantine and Alger Hiss 
from the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, Vandenbosch and Fearey (as well as 
Blakeslee and Borton) from the Division of Territorial Studies (TS), Abbot 
L. Moffat, from the Liberated Areas Division (LA), Clyde Eagleton, 
Donald C. Blaisdell, and Quincy Wright from the Division of International 
Security and Organization (ISO),Erie R. Dickover, Frank S. Williams, and 
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Beppo R. Johanson from the Division of Japanese Affairs (JA),John Carter 
Vincent and Oliver E. Clubb from the Division of Chinese Affairs (CA),as 
well as several others including Carl F. Remer, who came over from the 
Research and Analysis Branch of the Office of Strategic Services and Japan- 
hand Eugene Dooman, who was Counsellor of Embassy from 1937 to 
1941 under Grew, and had been designated a member of the committee by 
the ambassador.'' 1 The IDACFE thus was composed of the several sections. 
For obvious reasons, the Japan specialists on this committee, Borton, 
Ballantine, Dooman, under the direction of Blakeslee, exercised a great 
influence over the Japan debate within the IDACFE. However, because Far 
Eastern experts were "sometimes more sympathetic to the Japanese," 
according to one historian, "IDACFE documents did not always coincide 
with the harsher sentiments regarding Japan then prevailing in 
Washington.”'' 2 Although this comment was made in the context of the 
degree of reform necessary vis-a-vis Japan and the position of the Emperor, 
it could very easily apply to the debate regarding Okinawa, as seen in the 
last chapter. 

The IDACFE first took up its study of Okinawa in October 1944, one 
year after its formation. This was the second territorial study to be done 
regarding the Far East, the first having been conducted ten days before on 
the subject of military government for Formosa. The rapidness with which 
the Okinawa study was undertaken probably had to do with the fact that 
progress in the battle against Japan made it likely that either Okinawa, or 
neighboring Formosa to the south, would be used as a stepping stone to 
launch an invasion of Japan and thus would soon come under occupation. 
Hence its future territorial disposition would need to be considered imme¬ 
diately. Indeed, just after the Formosa paper was prepared and before the 
one on Okinawa was completed, the JCS issued its October 3 directive to 
General MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz ordering the conquest and acqui¬ 
sition of "one or more positions in the Ryukyus, target date 1 March 
1945." (Eventually the invasion was delayed several weeks because of 
problems encountered in eliminating Japanese resistance in the 
Philippines.) 

Titled, "Japan: Territorial Problems: Liuchiu (Ryukyu Islands)," the 
IDACFE paper, as well its subsequent revisions, called for the retention of 
the islands by Japan, with the provisions that the islands would not be for¬ 
tified and that inspections could be conducted at any time." Although 
Borton had prepared the paper in the Division of Territorial Studies, the 
discussion in it was based, to a very large extent, on the earlier Masland 
Paper, as seen in Figure 3-1. 64 The first version of papers were prepared, 
according to Ballantine, by individuals and copies of the completed drafts 
were then distributed to other participants at or before a round-table meet¬ 
ing. This first draft would be given the name "Preliminary" and then would 
be discussed by other members of the committee. Eventually a final version 
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would emerge. Ballantine, in his unpublished memoirs, writes "I do not 
recall a single instance when a first draft passed unscathed through the 
round table gauntlet; occasionally a paper had to be redrafted again and 
again before it could satisfy valid objections.'" Borton's paper on Okinawa 
(later added to by Rupert Emerson) would be a case in point, emerging 
some 18 months later, both due to the relative low priority territorial mat¬ 
ters were to receive vis-a-vis, for example the status of the Emperor, as well 
as due to the complexity of the problem of the disposition of Okinawa. 

The first draft of Borton's three-page paper introduces the basic geo¬ 
graphical, historical, and cultural by background concerning the Ryukyu 
Islands, which here were defined as the Amami, Okinawa, Sakishima, and 
Daito Islands, and their relations with Japan. In dealing with the disposi¬ 
tion of the Ryukyus, which he points out were not mentioned specifically 
in the Cairo Declaration, Borton approaches the issue by first discounting 
China's claims to the islands and its ability to control them, and next by 
stressing Japan's inherent rights to the islands. 

On the first issue, Borton explains why the Ryukyus should not be 
turned over to Chinese control, writing, "The transfer of the Liuchiu 
Islands to China would be based on tenuous historic claims and would 
necessitate the development by China of a navy or naval air force if it were 
to bear the responsibility for their future protection. Furthermore, the 
Liuchiu Islands would be an economic liability to China and the three- 
quarter million Japanese subjects living there might present a real minority 
problem." Borton then stresses why Japan should be allowed to retain con¬ 
trol of them: 

As both Formosa and the Mandated Islands are to be taken away from 
Japan, the [Liuchiu] Islands will have only limited strategic importance. If 
Japan is disarmed and an effective method of inspection and control of 
Japanese armaments is developed, the possession of the Liuchiu Islands by 
Japan would appear to constitute no threat to the security of the North 
Pacific. Furthermore, Japan has strong claim to the Liuchius on the 
grounds of historical possession, nationality and propinquity. 

Like the Masland Paper, Borton's paper recommends that the Ryukyus 
should be retained by Japan, with the provision for complete disarmament 
and for inspection of the islands at any time to prevent rearmament. 

Borton explained at the October 10 Inter-Divisional Area Committee of 
the Far East meeting that the main problem of the islands' disposition "cen¬ 
tered around whether the probable Chinese demands for acquisition of the 
[them] should be supported or whether they should remain with Japan.” 66 
Borton himself, he acknowledged, felt that the "Japanization [of the 
islands] was fairly complete and that there was little similarity between the 
Liuchiuans and the Chinese. “ In response to this, someone (unidentified in 
the minutes) suggested that a plebiscite could be held to determine the feel- 
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ings of the inhabitants on this question, or that, once the occupation began, 
a commission could decide the ultimate disposition." Likewise, it was also 
suggested that in the absence of a strong desire on the part of the 
Okinawans to be transferred to Chinese control, Japan should be allowed 
to retain the islands. At this point, it was decided that further consideration 
was needed and the meeting adjourned. 

The IDACFE next took up the discussion two days later on October 12. 
In addition to suggesting some minor changes, the committee decided to 
revise the recommendations in Borton's October 7 draft paper to read: 


1) It is recommended that no transfer of sovereignty take place for the 
Liuchiu Islands (the Amami, Oltinawa, Sakishima and Daito Islands) 
unless the Chinese press their claims for the Liuchiu Islands or unless there 
should be a general manifestation on the part of the people of the islands 
themselves for a change of status. In either case it might be proposed that 
the question of the future sovereignty of the Liuchiu Islands be resolved 
by the findings of a commission or by other means to determine the will 
of the people. 

2) The final arrangement for the disposal of the Liuchiu Islands should not 
be prejudicial to the establishment of an international base or bases in the 
islands by an international organization, if the international organization 
desires such bases. ,s 

Borton subsequently included these recommendations in the next draft of 
his paper. 

A committee meeting was held two weeks later on October 26 and "cen¬ 
tered," according to the minutes, "on the problem of the future status" of 
the islands.'" The discussion itself focussed primarily on three areas. The 
first one, relatively easy in seeking agreement, concerned the wording of 
the earlier second recommendation which was changed to add "the estab¬ 
lishment under the authority of the International Organization of a base or 
bases in the Islands." The second area of discussion concerned the seeking 
of agreement on the geographical definition of the Ryukyus, or more 
specifically, on the question of how to consider the islands — separately or 
as a group. The committee voted eight to five, over the objections of the 
Japan Affairs Division representatives (Dickover and Williams), in favor of 
considering the Ryukyus as a group and thus not subject to separate dis¬ 
position. 71 The third issue discussed concerned the earlier recommendation 
to send a commission of inquiry to the Liuchius and proved to be the most 
difficult to reach agreement on. The committee, "after considerable discus¬ 
sion," voted nine to three against sending a commission to the Ryukyus, 
although the reasons for this decision were not made clear in the minutes. 
At the same time, the committee voted unanimously that if a commission 
were to be sent to the Ryukyus, that it be "international in character." 
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However, in any case, the committee could not come to agreement on the 
wording of this recommendation and Borton was asked to submit a new 
draft for consideration by the committee. 

In the meantime, before Borton's new draft was completed, the commit¬ 
tee met again on November 20 and decided that the initial part of the paper 
entitled "Basic Factors," which includes a discussion on the geographical, 
cultural, and historic factors relating to the islands, should be reworked.” 
The committee also felt that in light of this request for revision, the section 
on recommendations might also have to be revised. 

Borton had the revisions ready on December 4. The new draft paper, 
"CAC-307 Preliminary b." having incorporated the above requests and 
expanded the discussions on Chinese-Japanese relations with Okinawa and 
the recommendations, was now, approaching six pages, twice the length of 
the original one." Moreover, a new section was added on the "strategic 
value” of the islands. Importantly, the high "strategic value" was found to 
be not inconsistent with conditional retention by Japan: 

The location of the Liuchius athwart the approaches to the China coast 
and parallel to the great circle trade route gives them considerable impor¬ 
tance. They contain various protected anchorages, suitable for seaplane 
and small vessels such as the port of Naha, the capital city, and several sec¬ 
ondary airbases on the largest islands. It has been recommended by the 
Navy Department that an International Security Base should be estab¬ 
lished somewhere in the islands, but the establishment of such a base 
would not be a predominant factor m determining thew future status. 
(Italics by author.) 

On the other hand, as both Formosa and the Mandated Islands are to 
be taken away from Japan, the Liuchiu Islands would have only limited 
strategic importance if left to Japan. If Japan is disarmed and an effective 
method of control to prevent Japanese rearmament is developed, the pos¬ 
session of the Liuchiu Islands by Japan would appear to constitute little 
threat either to the security of the North Pacific or to the security of Japan. 

The paper ended by introducing the revised recommendations: 

1. As the Japanese have a strong claim to the Liuchiu Islands on the 
grounds of historical possession, nationality and propinquity, as well as 
on the basis of the ethnographic and linguistic similarities between the 
Japanese and the Liuchiuans, it is recommended that the United States 
should favor no transfer of sovereignty of the Liuchiu Islands (com¬ 
prising the Amami, Okinawa, Sakishima and Daito Islands). 

2. However, if the Chinese Government, at the time of the general peace 
settlement, strongly presents a case for the acquisition of all or parts of 
these islands and presses its claim, or if after the occupation of the 
islands by the Allies considerable sentiment is found to exist among the 
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inhabitants of all or parts of these islands for a change in sovereignty, 
it is recommended that an international commission be established: 


(1) To determine the facts concerning the wishes of the people, and 
the political, economic, and security problems involved in any 
change of political status; 

(2) To recommend a solution to the United Nations which would he 
most likely to contribute to peace and stability in the Pacific. 

3. It is recommended that the final arrangement for the disposal of the 
Liuchiu Islands should not be prejudicial to the establishment under the 
authority of a General International Organization of a base or bases in 
the islands. 

The recommendations in the revised version were approved the next day 
(December 5) at the IDACFE's 171st meeting. 74 Minor changes were how¬ 
ever requested in the discussion on "Basic Factors," which Borton made on 
December ll. 7 ’The new document (CAC-307Preliminary c) was approved 
by the IDACFE on December 14 again with some minor adaptions, includ¬ 
ing two changes in the wording (as italicized by author) of the discussion 
on the "Strategic Value" of the islands: 

The location of the Liuchius athwart the approaches to the China coast 
and parallel to the great circle trade route gives them considerable impor¬ 
tance. They contain various protected anchorages, suitable for seaplane 
and small vessels such as the port of Naha, the capital city, and several sec¬ 
ondary airbases on the largest islands. It has been recommended by the 
Navy Department that an International Security Base should he estab¬ 
lished somewhere in the islands. It is generally agreed, however; that the 
establishment of such a base would not be a predominant factor in deter¬ 
mining their future status. 

O n the other hand, as both Formosa and the Mandated Islands are to 
be taken away from Japan, the Liuchiu Islands would have only limited 
strategic importance if left to Japan so long as Japan is disarmed and an 
effective method of control to prevent Japanese rearmament is devel¬ 
oped.? 

IDACFE's policy for Okinawa thus took this shape. After these recom¬ 
mendations were finished, IDACFE turned its attention to the disposition 
of the Mandated Territories and the Bonin and Volcano Islands. It was not 
to begin reexamining its assumptions about Okinawa for another year in 
December 1945. In the meantime, numerous changes were to take place in 
the war against Japan and within the policy-making process of the U.S. 
government. Concerning the latter set of changes, the creation of the State- 
War-Navy Coordinating Committee on November 29, 1944 would have a 
major impact on the coordination of policy, particularly toward Japan and 
Okinawa. 
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VI. THE STATE-WAR-NAVY COORDINATING COMMITTEE AND 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE FAR EAST, 1945 

The need for coordination between the U.S. military and the State 
Department did not stop as the end of World War II neared. Indeed, the 
limited role the State Department was allowed in making wartime policy 
meant that there had in fact been little coordination with the agency 
responsible for U.S. foreign policy. In the immediate postwar period, the 
role of the State Department increased and the need for interdepartmental 
coordination to handle both the political and military aspects of the broad¬ 
ened scope of America’s foreign affairs became ever clearer. This was espe¬ 
cially true with policy over Okinawa. The dilemma was how to satisfy U.S. 
security needs and at the same time live up to its political and diplomatic 
responsibilities. 

The creation of SWNCC in November 1944 arose, for one reason, out 
of this need to better coordinate policy between State and the military. In 
order to facilitate its work, and specifically to prepare policy papers on 
Japan and Korea, SWNCC created the Subcommittee on the Far East 
(SFE),also known by the acronym SWNCCFE, on January 5, 1945. 77 The 
Japan group logically was tapped to fill it and provide their expertise. 
Dooman was appointed Chairman, and Blakeslee and Borton were asked 
to be regular representatives from the State Department. Fearey, and later 
Edwin M. Martin, represented the Division of Economic Studies. Military 
members of SFE likewise included Navy representative Admiral Harold C. 
Train, formerly with Naval Intelligence, and Major General Strong, who as 
we saw above, had worked with State on the Security Subcommittee back 
in 1942. Strong's presence would be important. While "considerable 
rivalry had traditionally existed between these two groups, especially when 
prestige or self-interest was involved," Borton noted, "one of the remark¬ 
able characteristics of SWNCC and its subcommittee [on the Far East] was 
the mutual trust and respect that developed between the armed forces rep¬ 
resentatives and those from the Department of State."" Indeed, this was 
shown early on at a February 1 meeting of the SFE, with Dooman presid¬ 
ing. There, as described by Borton, the subcommittee decided the two basic 
principles by which it was to operate: 

Where a question is primarily military in character and tentative policies 
are prepared by non-military persons, the military requirements for oper¬ 
ations by the Joint Chiefs of Staff are governing and will control...in so 
far as any differences...may actually prejudice accomplishments of the 
military objective. Where a political question comes up and political pol¬ 
icy is being considered by this committee, there will be no change involved 
in that policy unless the policy itself could serve to defeat a military objec¬ 
tive. 
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However, as the following suggests, attempts to cleanly separate political 
and military problems, as particularly in the case of Okinawa, would prove 
to be not easy. 

At the end of January 1945, SWNCC began to consider the "politico- 
military problems which now, or soon will, confront the United 
States,”with the result being a tentative listing of the "more urgent prob¬ 
lems" with the SWNCC designation number of the problem to be studied. 
The problem of the territorial disposition of Okinawa came under the 
heading "Territorial Adjustments," and was later given the designation 
number "SWNCC 59” with the somewhat dramatic but descriptive title, 
"Disposition of Areas to be Removed from Japan's Sovereignty.’”* 1 On 
March 13, the Subcommittee for the Far East submitted SWNCC 59 (at 
this point titled "Politico-Military Problems in the Far East: Territorial 
Adjustments") to the SWNCC secretariat." Ill this report the SEE con¬ 
cluded that any future paper on territorial adjustments should examine 
"the political and security interests of the United States in the future status 
of certain areas of the Japanese Empire, such as...the Liuchiu Islands" and 
recommended that SWNCC request the State Department to prepare a 
draft paper on the subject. The State paper would then, SEE recommended, 
be submitted to the SWNCC secretariat for consideration by a JCS-desig- 
nated agency. The SEE also recommended that there be coordination 
between the JCS and itself on acquiring each other's views. 

It was not until June of the following year (1946) however before the 
State Department was able to complete its study on the Liuchiu Islands and 
other territories and submit its report, SWNCC 5911 (see next chapter) to 
SWNCC. In other words, the review took more than 15 months to com¬ 
plete. Indeed, by the time the report was finished, more than one year had 
passed since the effective end of the Battle of Okinawa in June of 1945. By 
this time, some scholars of the occupation of Okinawa have written, the 
military had firmed up its position on Okinawa and dug in.” 

The fact that territorial disposition of enemy states, and for that matter, 
the territorial disposition of the Ryukyu Islands, was not a top priority in 
policy matters at the time (a time which Borton calls, with some under¬ 
statement, "the hectic period...prior to Japan's surrender") explains why 
there was such a delay." Indeed, territorial adjustments traditionally took 
place at a peace conference. In any case. State began its discussions on the 
Ryukyu Islands in December 1945, because, in the words of Blakeslee, "it 
was strategically valuable for the Area Committee to formalize its views so 
that they would be forwarded to the higher levels of the State Department 
and there used to counter the views of the War and Navy Departments.”” 

As was introduced in the previous chapter, the Navy began demanding 
the inclusion of a United States base on Okinawa in the JCS study of post¬ 
war U.S. security requirements in the latter part of 1945. Likewise, while 
not finalized, representatives to the San Francisco Conference of the United 
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Nations had developed the concept of strategic areas and international 
trusteeships to break the impasse over satisfying the military’s strategic 
requirements and the State Department's desire to see the United Nations 
Organization function and international cooperation to prevail. While the 
State Department at this point assented to the fact that Okinawa was 
strategically important, it did question the way in which the military 
sought to acquire control of the islands. Finally, of importance, was the 
phrase developed at the July (1945) Potsdam Conference relating to 
Japanese territories, "The terms of the Cairo Declaration shall be carried 
out and Japanese sovereignty shall be limited to the islands of Honshu, 
Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku and such minor islands as we determine.'"" 
This last phrase, "such minor islands as we determine," would become a 
point of conflict between the State Department and the JCS, because while 
the JCS considered it allowing America flexibility in making a decision on 
Okinawa's disposition as seen in the three words "...as we determine," 
State would emphasize the former two words, "minor islands," reflected 
Okinawa's relation to Japan. Indeed, as Blakeslee stated at the start of their 
December 20 meeting concerning Okinawa, the Ryukyus were "’minor 
islands’ within the meaning of the Potsdam Declaration.”" 7 This had in 
effect been the basis of State Department thinking regarding Okinawa all 
along. 

The IDACFE at this December meeting discussed the first draft of the 
paper on the "Disposition of the Liuchiu (Ryukyu)Islands (PR-35 Prelim¬ 
inary])," which had been prepared by a professor of international relations 
on leave from Harvard, Dr. Rupert Emerson, of the Division of Research 
for the Far East." Emerson's seven-page paper introduced a total of five 
conclusions, as well as a short section on "Facts Bearing on the Problem" 
and a longer section for "Discussion." The contents were based directly on 
Borton’s paper of the previous year (and thus indirectly on the Masland 
paper of 1943). However, due to events of 1945, including the horrific 
Battle of Okinawa and the end of the war, as well as Blakeslee’s desire to 
counter the military's strong and, as he felt unreasonable, demands, 
Emerson’s paper was able to offer more tentative conclusions than the ear¬ 
lier Borton paper, as seen in the following: 

a. The United States should make no objection to the retention of sover¬ 
eignty by Japan over the Liuchiu Islands (comprising the Amami, 
Oltinawa, Sakishima, and Daitojima Island groups). The retention of the 
islands by Japan should be subject to the principles of disarmament to be 
applied to the whole Japanese Empire. 

b. If the Chinese Government strongly presents a case for the acquisition 
of all or part of these islands or for their being placed under the trustee¬ 
ship system of the United Nations with China as trustee, the views of the 
Chinese Government should be given careful consideration although nei¬ 
ther of these alternatives appears to be a desirable solution. 
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c. If during the Allied occupation of the islands, considerable sentiment is 
found to exist among the inhabitants for a change in sovereignt!; an inter¬ 
national commission might be appointed to determine the facts concern¬ 
ing the desire of the inhabitants and to recommend a solution to the 
United Nations which would be most likely to contribute to peace and sta¬ 
bility in the Pacific. The United States should continue to favor no trans¬ 
fer of sovereignty of the islands unless it were clearly established by such 
a commission that a transfer would be in conformity with the wishes of 
the people and would not create unfortunate political, economic, and 
security problems. 

d. The final arrangements for the disposition of the Liuchiu Islands should 
not prejudice the establishment in the islands of an international base 
under the authority of the United Nations Organization. The Security 
Council should recommend such a base. 

e. It is the view of the State Department that the establishment by the 
United States of a base in Okinawa or elsewhere in the Liuchius would he 
politically inadvisable. If it should, however, he the decision of the United 
States Government that such a base is necessary, it should take the form 
of a strategic area trusteeship, and be limited to as small an area and 
embrace as small a segment of the indigenous population as possible. 

In addition to re-emphasizing the view of the earlier papers that China's 
claims to Okinawa were weak and the Okinawan people would probably 
not wish to be transferred to Chinese control, this new paper by Emerson 
importantly also comes out more strongly against both U.S. control over 
Okinawa and a trusteeship for Okinawa. 

Concerning American control over the islands, the paper argues against 
it for three reasons: economic, political, and strategic. Firstly, regarding 
economic concerns, the paper argues (prophetically)that the United States 
would have to become responsible for "a large Oriental population which 
is poverty-stricken and would in all probability require considerable con¬ 
tinued economic assistance to maintain itself at any adequate standard of 
life." Next, the paper touches on the political tissue of sovereignty vis-a-vis 
Japan, stating that even a small base would create "very difficult prob¬ 
lems...in connection with somewhat technical questions of sovereignty." 
Strategic problems would also arise, the paper continues if a base is to be 
maintained "in territory entirely surrounded by areas presumably under 
the control of Japan or China and inhabited by an essentially Japanese pop¬ 
ulation. The island of Okinawa, which is the most probable site for a base 
of any magnitude, is the most heavily and densely populated of the 
Liuchius...The establishment of an American base in these islands...could 
not fail to be resented by China and perhaps by the Soviet Union as well." " 
In taking up this paper for discussion at their December 20 meeting, it 
was clear that the changed circumstances and new membership would 
make agreement less easy in several areas. The discussion focussed on two 
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issues — how to view the Ryukyus (as well as its inhabitants) and the geo¬ 
political factors in building a base in Okinawa. 

Harding F. Bancroft, Assistant Chief of the Division of International 
Security Affairs, who had been on the drafting committee for the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration as well as being a dele¬ 
gate to the first session of the U.N. General Assembly (and still later to 
become a senior executive with the New York Times), challenged the 
assumption of the paper altogether that the Liuchiu Islands should be con¬ 
sidered "minor islands" of lapan. He stated that it was not a good idea to 
give them back to Japan and asked the committee why the paper dismissed 
the idea of a trusteeship. In response, the paper's author explained that the 
Liuchiu Islands "had been an integral part of Japan and [therefore] the idea 
of trusteeship did not apply." E.D. Chase of the Division of Dependent 
Areas suggested that "trusteeship was preferable to outright Chinese con¬ 
trol." Bancroft, attempting to draw on his U.N. experience, stated that "in 
the spirit of the United Nations Charter, the Liuchiuans were a dependent 
people." Dr. Edwin O. Reischauer, at this time a young Japan expert on 
loan to the State Department from Harvard University (andlater to become 
Ambassador to Japan), shot back that the Liuchiuans "were not a depen¬ 
dent people," implying that they were to be considered as Japanese and a 
part of Japan. Erie Dickover, then with the Washington-based Far Eastern 
Commission, challenged Reischauer's statement saying that the Okinawans 
"had no political consciousness." Borton stated that he did not consider 
them to be a "separate people" although he added, "they may have been 
in the seventeenth century." Borton’s comment was clearly a reflection of 
the complicated state of relations between Okinawa (the former Ryukyu 
Kingdom) and mainland Japan, a problem that in many ways continues 
today.'" Dickover was in any case against the establishment of a U.S. base 
in Okinawa for both political and economic reasons and lamented later in 
the discussion that the "American public would probably demand reten¬ 
tion for sentimental reasons" after the horrendous battle of Okinawa 
which cost nearly 15,000 American lives. The committee agreed to address 
the economic issue by inserting the words "and economically" after the 
word "politically" in conclusion number five. Subsequently, near the end 
of the discussion however, the committee changed its mind again. Borton 
questioned the initial phrase, but Emerson defended his position stating 
that State “should take a strong stand on this matter of a base." After 
Blakeslee stressed the belief that the Soviet Union "take amiss the estab¬ 
lishment of a base so far north," Dickover added "the establishment of a 
base [in Okinawa] was the best way to get into a war in the Far East" and 
argued that the phrase should be made stronger in order to demonstrate to 
the military the undesirability of holding on to Okinawa. Borton suggested 
the use of "severe political repercussions," while another committee mem- 
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bers suggested the word "provocative." The committee eventually agreed 
to leave the rewording of the phrase to Emerson. 

Significantly, as proposed at the meeting, the title of the paper also saw 
a change. Until this point, the State Department had consistently used the 
Chinese pronunciation of the name islands (Liuchiu). However, from this 
point on, the Japanese pronunciation (Ryukyu) of the islands' name was 
adopted. Although the reason for the change was not included in the min¬ 
utes of the meeting nor discussed in the memoirs left by some of the par¬ 
ticipants, it is likely that it was not just a simple matter of pronunciation. 
It was, the author suggests, a visible or symbolic way of showing that State 
(particularly the Japan hands), overcoming its earlier inconsistency, did not 
consider the islands to be a part of China, but rather a part of Japan. 

Emerson's reworked paper was completed later that same day following 
the meeting, with its conclusions reworked in two ways." Firstly, the order 
of the latter two conclusions was reversed. Secondly, the conclusion con¬ 
cerning the bases was redrafted in the following manner: 

It is the view of the State Department that the establishment by the United 
States of a permanent base in Okinawa or elsewhere in the Ryukyu Islands 
would be likely to provolze serious repercussions and would be politically 
objectionable. If, however, despite these strong political objections, it 
should be the decision of the United States Government that such a base 
is necessary for purposes of security, it should take the form of a strategic 
area trusteeship, and be limited to as small an area and embrace as small 
a segment of the indigenous population as possible. 

In the discussion of the reasons against American control of the islands, 
Emerson added that "It seems probable that it would be regarded by both 
powers [China and the Soviet Union] as a provocative threat to their own 
security rather than as a proper defensive move by the United States." 
Likewise, he addressed the trusteeship question by adding to the original 
statement "The establishment of a trusteeship arrangement under the 
United Nations Organization does not appear desirable in view of the 
political and social advancement of the Ryukyuans and their apparent lack 
of desire for separation from Japan" the phrase, "The ultimate creation of 
an independent Ryukyu state as the goal for such a trusteeship does not 
appear desirable, and the permanent retention of trusteeship is unfeasible." 

The IDACFE took up discussion of the new draft two weeks later on 
January 3, 1946 at its first meeting of the new year." Borton, assuming the 
chairmanship of the meeting with Blakeslee away, said that because he had 
not received any new information from the military services on their atti¬ 
tudes toward bases in the Ryukyu Islands, the committee should continue 
with its policy drafting. Emerson suggested that the committee state its 
views and let the military respond. Discussions in this early January meet¬ 
ing focussed again primarily on the strategic, geo-political considerations 
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of acquiring a base in Okinawa. Edward E. Rice, a diplomat with extensive 
China experience (who shortly after was to become Assistant Chief of the 
Division of China Affairs), did not think China would oppose the estab¬ 
lishment of an American base on Okinawa.” In fact, he stated, "China at 
the present moment would be delighted to have the United States establish 
a base on the Ryukyus" due to its own "divided house." Rice suggested 
therefore, that the phrase, "The establishment of an American base in these 
islands, in addition to other Pacific bases to be held by the United States 
and in such proximity to the China coast might come to be resented by 
China and would probably be regarded by the USSR as a provocative 
threat than as a proper defensive move by the United States," be substi¬ 
tuted for the phrase cited above. (This suggestion was adopted.) Rice went 
on to express his doubts over "whether it was a wise policy for the United 
States to show all its cards and not make our policy towards the Liuchius 
conditional on Russia’s policy toward bases perhaps in Turkey." The com¬ 
mittee however, the minutes record, did not "favor this type of bargain¬ 
ing,” with Borton explaining that the committee was to make "optimum 
recommendations." Emerson likewise expressed his fear (prophetically, in 
retrospect) that the United States "might not be able to let go of the 
Liuchius if [we] ever showed any desire to keep them." Concerning the 
Soviet Union, Emerson added that while it might not oppose the establish¬ 
ment of a U.S. base on the islands, he warned "it might use our action as a 
precedent in relation to its own desires regarding bases." The committee 
suggested that Emerson seek out expert advice in the Division of Eastern 
European Affairs. 

In addition, William W. Bishop, Jr. of the Office of the Legal Advisor 
offered an important suggestion as well regarding America’s historic rela¬ 
tions with Okinawa. Bishop proposed that a reference be made to the 
United States having signed a treaty with the Ryukyu Kingdom in 1853 "in 
order to show that the United States had once acted directly with the peo¬ 
ple of the islands."" This suggestion was adopted along with a statement 
that France and the Netherlands had as well joined in treaty relations with 
the Ryukyu Islands. 

At the end of the meeting, Borton, perhaps somewhat prematurely, pro¬ 
nounced that the draft was ready to be prepared in its final form. Emerson 
had the new version of the paper, "PR-35 Final" ready two days later, on 
January 5, which incorporated the numerous recommendations above." 
The revised paper would not receive immediate attention however because 
the committee had begun its discussions on the "Disposition of the 
Japanese Mandate Islands," which came under the series numbered “PR- 
31," and the related "PR-40 Preliminary, Disposition of the Outlying and 
Minor Japanese Islands," which included the Ryukyu Islands in its focus 
(asis discussed below).Thus, due to these other studies, and the fact that 
a JCS paper (JCS 570/50) had been prepared (delineating the Nansei 
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Islands south of 31° North Latitude [essentially, as seen in Map 1-1 the 
southernmost tip of Kyushu island, one of the four main islands of Japan] 
as a strategic trusteeship) as these discussions were going on, the next time 
the committee was able take up the question of the disposition of Okinawa 
was in its February 12 meeting. 

Because of the receipt by the State Department (through SWNCC) of the 
new JCS study, Emerson's paper ( "PR-35 Final") of January 5 underwent 
further revision to bring it in line with the JCS study, which, as seen in the 
previous chapter, Byrnes had requested in mid-January (theJCS study was 
given to Byrnes on January 31 ).The latest draft of the paper appeared then 
as "PR-35 Final (Revision a).” 96 Emerson’s paper recommended in its con¬ 
clusions that: 

If such a base is established, the remainder of the central and southern 
Ryukyus should be made a non-strategic trust territory with either the 
United States or the United Nations Organization itself as the administer¬ 
ing authority, depending upon the extent of the strategic area required by 
the United States. The northern islands (north of 28 40' N. Lat., or north 
of such line as may be found to separate islands primarily inhabited by 
Okinawans from islands primarily inhabited by Japanese) should be 
returned to Japan." 

When the committee examined this latest draft on February 12, it 
decided to remove the reference to the United Nations Organization 
because of the argument introduced by Alice L. Dunning of the Division of 
Research for the Far East (later joining the Division of Japanese Affairs), 
that if a base were established, the United States, not the UN, "should be 
willing to assume the economic liability of the other areas, rather than shift 
the burden to an international authority."" Dunning also stressed the point 
that "the fundamental policy of the Area Committee that the Ryukyu 
Islands be retained by Japan [should] be highlighted in some fashion." As 
a result, Borton suggested that the conclusions be reworked and reordered. 
The committee accepted this suggestion and authorized the preparation of 
the final form of the paper. 

Emerson's final version appeared on March 4 as "PR-35 Final (Revision 
B)," and representative of the extensive debate put into the discussions and 
reworking of the paper, it now covered nine pages, rather than the original 
seven. 99 The six recommendations eventually agreed to by the Area 
Committee took the following form: 


[1] It is the view of the State Department that the establishment by the 
United States of a permanent base in Okinawa or elsewhere in the Ryukyu 
Islands would be likely to provoke serious international repercussions and 
would be politically objectionable. If, however, despite these strong polit¬ 
ical objections, it should be the decision of the United States Government 
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that such a base is necessary for purposes of security, it should take the 
form of a strategic-area trusteeship, and he limited to as small an area and 
embrace as small a segment of the indigenous population as possible. 

[2] If such a base is established, the remainder of the central and southern 
Ryukyus should be made a non-strategic trust territory with the United 
States as the administering authority. The northern islands (north of 28 
DGS 40' N. Lat., or north of such line as may be found to separate islands 
primarily inhabited by Okinawans from islands primarily inhabited by 
Japanese) should be returned. 

[3] If no such United States base is to he established, the Ryukyu Islands 
should all he regarded as minor islands to he retained by Japan. The reten¬ 
tion of any of the islands by Japan should he subject to the principles of 
disarmament to he applied to the whole Japanese Empire. 

[4] If, however, there is clear evidence during the period of Allied occupa¬ 
tion of the islands that the Oltinawans, who inhabit the central and south¬ 
ern islands, have strong objection to returning to Japanese rule, an inter¬ 
national commission should be appointed by the states having responsi¬ 
bility for the disposition of the islands to determine the facts concerning 
the desire of the inhabitants and to recommend to the appointing states a 
solution which would be most likely to contribute to peace and stability 
in the Pacific. 

[5] If the Chinese Government strongly presents a case for the acquisition 
of all or parts of the islands or for their being placed under the trusteeship 
system with China as the administering authorit!; the United States should 
attempt to persuade the Chinese authorities of the undesirability of press¬ 
ing the claim. 

[6] The final arrangements for the disposition of the Ryukyu Islands 
should not prejudice the establishment in the islands of an international 
base under the authority of the United Nations Organization, if the 
Security Council should recommend such a base and if no United States 
base is established. 

Following the completion of this study, as well as the other territorial stud¬ 
ies, the State Department was able to submit a draft policy paper to 
SWNCC on June 19 (1946), which was given the designation number 
SWNCC 59/1 (and is discussed in the next chapter). 95 A comprehensive 
study amounting to 22 pages, its conclusions were clear: "The Ryukyu 
Islands should be regarded as minor islands to be retained by Japan and 
demilitarized." Although there was some flexibility shown on the recogni¬ 
tion of the possible strategic need for a base on the main island of 
Okinawa, the State Department’s official position that the Ryukyu Islands 
as a whole were "minor islands" of Japan to be returned was made clear 
and firm at this point. 101 It would, as seen in the next chapter on the trustee¬ 
ship debate regarding Okinawa, necessarily clash with that of the military. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

The SWNCC Debate Over 
Okinawa, 1945-1947: 

An Unresolved and Unresolvable Question of 
Trusteeship 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Discussions between the State Department and the military over the secur¬ 
ing of strategic control for Okinawa through a trusteeship arrangement, as 
desired by the JCS, were so involved that they warrant here a separate 
chapter. These discussions, as introduced in part earlier, began in earnest in 
1945 and 1946. In a different setting, they continued nominally at least 
into the early 1950s, as seen in Chapter Seven, as the question of the form 
of U.S. control over Okinawa arose in the Treaty of Peace with lapan. 

As examined in Chapter Two, the loint Chiefs of Staff had decided in 
the fall of 1945 that the Ryukyu Islands (Nansei Islands) were vital and 
that they were to be considered as one of the primary base areas in 
American postwar security arrangements. The JCS thus argued that it was 
"essential to our national defense that the United States have exclusive 
strategic control" of Okinawa and many of the islands in the Pacific. What 
form exclusive strategic control would take was suggested in the document 
JCS 570150 of January 21, 1946 which stated that, while full sovereignty 
would be assumed over the Caroline, Marianas, Marshall, and Palau 
Islands, the United States should, in the case of the Nansei and Nanpo 
Islands, seek a trusteeship agreement designating these islands as a "strate¬ 
gic area." However not many in the U.S. government were satisfied with 
this arrangement. The military in fact doubted whether a strategic trustee¬ 
ship would in fact be enough to safeguard America's strategic interests. 
Likewise, the State Department hoped to see the islands returned to Japan. 
This chapter examines this debate over whether to place Okinawa in a 
trusteeship arrangement, starting in 1945, but focusing on the years 1946 
to 1947. A discussion of the Trusteeship System follows first however. 
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II. THE UNITED NATIONS TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 

The outline for the International Trusteeship System of the United Nations 
was established in Chapters XII and XIII the Charter of the United Nations 
signed in San Francisco in June 1945. With the contents and technical 
details to be worked out later, subsequent negotiations and implementation 
of these details did not go well during follow-up meetings in the fall of 
1945 and throughout 1946.' It was not until the end of 1946 that the 
Trusteeship Council (made up of Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand, 
and the United Kingdom as Administering states and China, Iraq, Mexico, 
the United States, and the Soviet Union as Non-administering states) was 
in fact created, finally meeting for the first time March 26, 1947. 2 

The International Trusteeship System, as described in Chapter XII of the 
United Nations Charter, was established under the authority of the United 
Nations "for the administration and supervision of such territories as may 
be placed thereunder by subsequent individual agreements" (Article 75). 
Goals more lofty, and important, however, were the objectives of the 
trusteeship system as defined in Article 76: 1) to further international peace 
and security; 2) to promote the political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants and their progressive development towards 
self-government; 3) to encourage respect for human rights and for funda¬ 
mental freedoms. 

As discussed earlier in Chapter Two, the territories that were to be 
placed under trusteeship (Article 77), as desired by the Army and Navy and 
approved by President Truman included: 1) territories then held under the 
mandate system (of the League of Nations); 2) territories which were 
detached from enemy states as a result of the Second World War; 3) terri¬ 
tories voluntarily placed under the system by states responsible for their 
administration. For our discussion, it is the second category of territory 
that applies to Okinawa— "territories detached from enemy states." 
However, it was not only the second category, but the first one as well, 
which presented problems from the beginning for America vis-a-vis the 
other Allies, and within the U.S. government, between State and the mili¬ 
tary. The problem, relating to the Japanese Mandates (the Caroline, 
Marshall, and Marianas Islands), was that they were originally adminis¬ 
tered by Japan under the League of Nations system but now, in the after- 
math of the Pacific War, occupied by the United States. For that reason the 
U.S. government wanted the trusteeship organized as soon as possible and 
to place the islands under a U.S. strategic trusteeship (if not annexed out¬ 
right as desired by the military).’ 

Within the International Trusteeship System, two types of trusteeships 
were defined. The functions of the first one, "strategic areas," later more 
commonly known as "Strategic Trusteeships," were to be exercised by the 
Security Council, as defined in Article 83. On the other hand, all other 
areas of trusteeship, known as "non-strategic areas", "Ordinary 
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Trusteeships" or "Non-Strategic Trusteeships," operated under the author¬ 
ity of the General Assembly, as defined in Article 85. While the adminis¬ 
tering authority (the country granted the responsibility for the trusteeship) 
was responsible for fulfilling the basic objectives of the trusteeship, in prac¬ 
tice, more freedom of action and control was found for the administering 
country in the Strategic Trusteeship, than in the Ordinary Trusteeship. 
Moreover, Article 84 granted the administering country the right to”make 
use of volunteer forces, facilities, and assistance from the trust territory in 
carrying out the obligations towards the Security Council undertaken in 
this regard by the administering authority, as well as for local defense and 
the maintenance of law and order within the trust territory." 

Conflict arose between the State Department and the JCS over the best 
trusteeship arrangement for the Ryukyu Islands (and whether a trusteeship 
was in fact necessary). Each type of trusteeship had both merits and draw¬ 
backs. For example, while an international agreement for Ordinary 
Trusteeship was politically easier to acquire and internationally more 
acceptable through a vote in the General Assembly, it would require inspec¬ 
tions by the Trusteeship Council and controls over the administration of 
the trust territory on behalf of the welfare of the people of the territories. 
Meanwhile, the right to a Strategic Trusteeship, which allowed a relatively 
free hand in the administration of the territory, would have to be acquired 
in the Security Council where the veto of the Soviet Union, no longer 
regarded as an ally, likely awaited. Moreover, State later argued that much 
of the security guarantees that the JCS sought could be obtained in an 
Ordinary Trusteeship or in a limited Strategic Trusteeship; the military did 
not see it that way.' As this debate was intensifying, the military continued 
with its strategic planning. 

III. THE SEARCH FOR AN OFFICIAL CONSENSUS ON U.S. 
INTERESTS IN THE PACIFIC ISLANDS AND THE QUESTION OF 
UNITED NATIONS TRUSTEESHIPS 

Although recognition of the Soviet Union as a potential enemy varied 
among the services, it was becoming clearer in 1945 within the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment that the Soviet Union was likely to become a rival, as complica¬ 
tions over postwar arrangements increased. Roosevelt had established a 
good working relationship with Soviet leader Stalin, but he was also well 
aware that things would be not be as easy with the wartime necessity for 
cooperation nearly over. From the U.S. embassy in Moscow, George F. 
Kennan, who appears later in this study, and others had warned policy¬ 
makers not to get their hopes up for true and long-lasting cooperation with 
the Soviets.’ With Roosevelt’s passing on April 12, 1945, it was up to the 
new president, Harry S. Truman, the former Senator from Missouri and 
Vice-president since only January of that year, to try to salvage the wors¬ 
ening atmosphere in 1945. With complications arising vis-a-vis the Soviet 
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Union over the postwar arrangements for Eastern Europe and other areas 
and the feeling that the Soviets were going against their agreements, 
Truman increasingly found it difficult to find room for cooperation, as his 
famous comment, "I am tired of babying the Soviets," would suggest. 

The Potsdam Conference of late July 1945 took place in the middle of 
this worsening atmosphere. There were pressures within the government to 
seek nominal agreement with the Soviets in the hopes that international 
cooperation would prevail in the long run, as well as calls to get tougher 
with the Soviet Union. 6 The conference had been arranged to secure Soviet 
entry into the war with Japan as well as to attempt to seek Soviet cooper¬ 
ation in political and security arrangements for the postwar. However, U.S. 
participants, disillusioned going into the meetings, were realistic that the 
likelihood for true Soviet cooperation was slim.' Moreover, the chances of 
the emerging United Nations Organization succeeding in preserving the 
peace, or more specifically, guaranteeing American security, particularly in 
the Pacific under trusteeship arrangements for the thousands of islands 
there, were not viewed as high, either by policy-makers or military leaders. 

For example, earlier in the year from January to April 1945, prior to the 
start of the San Francisco Conference on the United Nations (April25-June 
26), Secretary of War Stiinson and Secretary of the Navy Forrestal, the lat¬ 
ter in particular known for his increasingly anti-Soviet views, expressed 
their opposition to the trusteeship arrangements being considered in the 
Pacific. Both Stimson and Forrestal were in favor of U.S. control over the 
Pacific area and sought to exclude the islands of the Pacific from United 
Nations supervision, as State had been proposing.’ Arguing along these 
lines, Stimson in a memorandum to Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, 
a progressive and strong believer in an international organization like the 
future United Nations, wrote that the Pacific Islands 

do not really belong in such a classification [as territories subject to 
trusteeship]. Acquisition of them by the United States does not represent 
an attempt at colonization or exploitation. Instead it is merely the acqui¬ 
sition by the United States of the necessary bases for the defense of the 
security of the Pacific for the future world. To serve such a purpose they 
must belong to the United States with absolute power to rule and fortify 
them. They are not colonies; they are outposts, and their acquisition is 
appropriate under the general doctrine of self-defense by the power which 
guarantees the safety of that area of the world.” 

In late March, as the Battle for Okinawa was set to begin, Stimson, 
America’s veteran statesman, expressed these same worries to Forrestal and 
Assistant Secretary of War John J. McCloy. Forrestal recorded in his diary 
entry for March 30 that Stiinson was concerned "over the trend of think¬ 
ing [of the State Department] as regards the trusteeship discussion at San 
Francisco. [Stimson] was fearful ...that we might be tempted into making 
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quixotic gestures the net result of which might be that we would surrender 
the hardly won islands which we had taken in the Pacific to the principle 
of trusteeship.'"" Indeed, Forrestal’s impressions were accurate. Stimson 
likewise wrote in his diary that "The State Department proposals were 
meticulously building up a world organization which was to be the trustee 
and were proposing that we should turn over these bases to this trustee and 
then take back the management of them and try to make the powers of 
management big enough to give us the power which we now hold from our 
efforts in the war."" To Stimson, State's plans for trusteeship were "point- 
lessly roundabout," himself preferring that it be stated "plainly that the 
defense of strategic islands was essential to the United States and a definite 
advantage to all Pacific powers.” 12 Stimson expanded on this by expressing 
in his diary that: 

With that attitude properly demonstrated I feel sure that we could have 
met with no objection to our retaining enough bases to secure our posi¬ 
tion in the Pacific. My point was that we had always stood for freedom 
and peace in the Pacific and we had waged this war to throw out an 
aggressor and to restore peace and freedom and everybody knew it; that 
these bases had been stolen by the aggressor, who had used them to attack 
us and destroy our power; that we had fought this war with much cost of 
life and treasure to capture these bases and to free from the threat of 
aggression all of the peace-loving nations of the Pacific. We had actually 
thus saved from threat Australia and the Philippines and we were engaged 
in the process of doing it to the East Indies and to China; that if we had 
called attention to all of this and then said that we proposed to hold the 
bases which we now had gained in this painful struggle as a means and for 
the purpose of protecting freedom and peace in the Pacific, no one would 
have objected. In other words, we should have announced our possession 
with a declaration of trust in which all peace-loving nations were the ben¬ 
eficiaries." 

Stimson was frustrated. In his memoirs, he explains that "the real issue in 
the trusteeship question was one of attitude; both sides in the Government 
[the military and the State Department] wanted the same results. They dif¬ 
fered about the way of getting it." Stimson thus proposed to Forrestal that 
they both write to the State Department emphasizing the strategic impor¬ 
tance of the bases and islands of the Pacific but that retention be framed or 
portrayed in terms of international cooperation. The proposed letter 
would, according to Forrestal's account of the meeting, "recite the fact 
that: a) these islands [of the Pacific] were of primary importance not merely 
to the security of the United States but of the world, and essential to the 
success of any world security organization; and (b) that we propose not 
only to keep them but to exercise our ownership as a trust on behalf of 
world security, not for any national advantage."" 
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Early the following week on the morning of April 2, the three met to dis¬ 
cuss the trusteeship question. Although Stimson recorded that both 
Forrestal and Stettinius agreed with his opinions on the strategic questions, 
Forrestal noted, likely reflecting the State Department's concerns with the 
military's strong demands at the expense of the United Nations or interna¬ 
tional cooperation, that "the net result of the considerable time of discus¬ 
sion" was an agreement to postpone discussion of the "whole subject of 
trusteeships" at the San Francisco United Nations Conference and to make 
a vague public statement by either the Secretary of State or the President 
that the United States intended to keep the islands but "only for the con¬ 
tinued insurance of peace and equity and liberty for all nations and peo¬ 
ples" adjacent to the Pacific." The Secretaries appointed their assistants to 
work out drafts of the trusteeship statement. 

While at this meeting, agreement apparently agreement had been 
reached at this meeting between Stimson, Forrestal, and Stettinius, at their 
follow-up session on April 9, Stettinius told his War and Navy counterparts 
that "he did not propose to associate himself with the document...[instead] 
he proposed to let the document go as a statement by War and Navy, 
informing the President that he reserved judgment.” 16 Stimson was angry 
about what he called "Stettinius’s right about face," complaining that 
"Stettinius had agreed to [the trusteeship statement] and now he has gone 
back on it.” 17 Stimson and Forrestal "decided to stand our ground" and 
report to the President their views, which Stimson recorded again in the fol¬ 
lowing way: 

We think...that a tremendous mistake is being made in confusing the 
islands in the Pacific, which we have conquered and which are not 
colonies in any sense but which are outposts of defense, with the general 
question of trusteeship of big colonies and we think this is sure to make 
trouble at the meeting in San Francisco this month and we have tried to 
arrange a system by which that will be avoided.'" 

President Roosevelt later, it seems, agreed to review these recommendations 
upon his return from Warm Springs where he planned to recuperate after 
the strains of traveling to the Yalta Conference (February 4-11) and to 
nurse what in fact was his very ill body. 1 * The Secretaries would not have a 
chance to make these views known to Roosevelt, for three days later he 
died while resting in Georgia. However, at a meeting of the three secretaries 
on April 16, and again the next day for a final conference, they were able 
to go over their views again.'" Likewise, prior to these meetings, Forrestal 
had a chance to speak with both Stettinius and Stimson separately on April 
14, the day Roosevelt’s casket arrived in Washington from Warms 
Springs." 

While not an auspicious setting, Stettinius spoke with Forrestal, along 
with Admiral King and General Marshall, in the early morning at 
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Washington's Union Station while waiting for Roosevelt’s funeral train to 
arrive. 2 - Stettinius, recalling the progressive nature of the Atlantic Charter, 
explained that "it was impossible for [the State Department] to go into San 
Francisco with the policy of annexation which representatives of the armed 
forces had publicly enunciated.” 23 Stettinius added that he was "willing to 
meet them half-way, but [the State Department] would never agree to a pol¬ 
icy of annexation." 

The day before this conversation took place, Stettinius, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary Dr. Leo Pasvolsky (a leading postwar planner in the State 
Department who appeared in more detail in the last chapter). Under 
Secretary of the Interior Abe Fortas, and others held a meeting on trustee¬ 
ships as an "attempt to develop some proposal which might have a chance 
of breaking the existing deadlock" with the military. 24 The memorandum 
prepared for the meeting by Pasvolsky outlined both the agreements 
reached at the Yalta Conference between Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 
regarding trusteeship, as well as the possible proposals for upcoming talks 
with representatives from the "Four Powers," the United States, British, 
Soviet Union, and China. 2 ' The State Department envisioned one of the 
three following resulting. 

The first scenario considered possible was that there would be no dis¬ 
cussion at the United Nations Conference itself, where difficulties were 
expected, but would instead be postponed for consideration at some later 
date. The second proposal envisioned was that a provision would be 
included in the United Nations Charter stating that the United Nations 
Organization, after its creation, would undertake to establish a trusteeship 
system. The third proposal was to include a provision in the Charter state¬ 
ments on the objectives of the trusteeship system and the definitions of 
powers and procedures, thus setting up the machinery of trusteeship while 
leaving to future determination the following questions to be handled by 
special agreements: a) Territories to be placed under trusteeship; b) 
Designation of strategic areas; c) Precise terms under which each particular 
territory would be placed under trusteeship; d) Selection of the country to 
be the administering power of each particular territory; e) Definition, in 
each case, of the respective rights and responsibilities of the administering 
power and of the United Nations Organization as a whole. 26 Stettinius and 
the others decided in seeking agreement with the military and within the 
U.S. government as a whole, the problem of the trusteeships should be 
"placefd]...before the U.S. delegation" at their Executive meeting on April 
17, at which time the Secretaries of War and the Navy were to be invited 
to express their views.” 

Stettinius brought up the decision of the preceding day before with 
Forrestal and the others at the station. Fie suggested that in the meantime, 
their representatives work on the issue more the next day (a Sunday) before 
the U.S. delegation met for their ll^ 1 Executive Session the following week 
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in the hopes that an inter-departmental compromise could be reached.’* 
Throughout his talk, Stettinius observed that Forrestal, King, and Marshall 
all "listened sympathetically and obviously appreciated the importance of 
the point [he] was making.” 25 Perhaps, the generally optimistic Stettinius 
felt, there was still room for compromise between the military desire for 
absolute national security and that of State Department for more consider¬ 
ation of trusteeships as an act of faith in international cooperation. 

Before leaving for Roosevelt's funeral in Hyde Park, New York later that 
day, Forrestal also met with Stimson to talk more about trusteeships and 
informed him of Stettinius' suggestion. Stimson, it seems, expressed his 
agreement for a conference of the State, War, and Navy representatives to 
meet the next day.'" Subsequently, on the morning of April 17, Stimson and 
Forrestal attended the U.S. delegation meeting in the hope, expressed by 
Stettinius, that a policy recommendation on the question of trusteeships 
could be worked out for submission to the new president, Truman, prior to 
the start of the San Francisco Conference. 

Stettinius began the meeting by explaining that on the "diplomatic 
side,” he felt that the United States "would be in a weak position" if the 
trusteeship question was not dealt with at the United Nations Conference. 51 
While State, Stettinius emphasized, was "in complete agreement with the 
Army and Navy with respect to the necessity for full protection of [U.S.] 
security interests," he and his staff "appreciated the difficulty this country 
would find itself if it should lay itself open to the charge of expansionist 
ambitions by pursuing a policy of annexation," which would be "contrary 
to the policy consistently followed by the late President Roosevelt." 

Stimson responded first, stating that the question of the trusteeships was 
"imperative from the standpoint of the safety" of the United States. He 
pointed out the distinction between "territories" and "bases," and argued 
that the United States did "not desire the acquisition of any kind of terri¬ 
tory" but rather bases, because America was "not an exploiting nation." 
America was, Stimson added, "not taking a selfish attitude but [wa]s nev¬ 
ertheless much concerned that its own safety w[ould] be preserved." In 
possessing bases, Stimson pointed out, it was in any case necessary to have 
"complete control of that base." However, he explained that he was 
"avoiding the use [of the word] 'sovereignty'" in regard to the bases 
islands. What the U.S. government should seek, Stimson said, was "com¬ 
plete management over such areas" which would be "the only insurance 
against espionage, and the only means of protecting military installations." 
To Stimson, the "error of our ways after the last war...was burnt into his 
soul," regarding the failure to maintain the security of the Pacific region, 
which had been taken over by a hostile nation—Japan — they had denied 
access to the Philippines and other points of U.S.-controlled territory. 
Stimson closed his presentation by arguing that the United States could 
"not allow the necessity of the draftsmanship of the artifices of treaty-mak- 
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ing to destroy what we in common sense know must be done." There were 
two important factors, or "essentials," in his opinion. Firstly, the Secretary 
of War felt the United States "must be affirmatively provided with full 
power over necessary protective bases," and secondly, the United States 
"must have our eyes peeled as to what aggressive-minded but now quiet 
nations may wish to do." Both of these "essentials" could still be worked 
out "within the framework of international cooperation." 

Secretary Forrestal spoke next, noting that America was recognized by 
the world as being responsible for the future security of the Pacific. The 
United States therefore "must have the means," the Navy Secretary felt, "to 
implement this responsibility." These means, Forrestal explained, would 
not be "isolated bases—pin points — but a system of defense in the Pacific." 
Forrestal recalled that the United States had lost all but the southern-most 
sea "essential American defense routes" at the time of Pearl Flarbor and 
spoke of the costs involved in being able to control once again these routes. 
In any future arrangement or in "whatever abstract ideas of trusteeship 
may be evolved," Forrestal requested in his closing statement, there should 
be "no commitment with respect to the islands in the Pacific which the 
[United States] occupies or will occupy without naval approval. 52 

General discussions on the question of the trusteeships continued, after 
which it was decided that the delegation would study the question further 
later that day. 55 In the evening, a draft statement on recommended policy 
drawn up by Stettinius and his staff, was shown to Stimson who reportedly 
gave his approval to it." The next morning, Stimson, Forrestal, and 
Stettinius met with President Truman in the Oval Office.;' Stettinius 
explained that the State, War, and Navy Departments had been involved 
for "many months endeavoring to find a satisfactory solution" to the fun¬ 
damental dilemma in which the United States was finding itself over the 
question of trusteeships: "maintaining [U.S.] strategic bases in the Pacific 
and at the same time not being charged with annexation and expansionist 
policies.” 5 ' 5 The memorandum on "Recommended Policy on Trusteeship," 
which was "the result of much labor" and for which the secretaries sought 
the President's approval (to be sent to the Chairman of the American 
Delegation [Stettinius] as a public statement of U.S. policy), read as fol¬ 
lows: 

It is not proposed at San Francisco to determine the placing of any par¬ 
ticular territory under a trusteeship system. All that will be discussed there 
will be the machinery of such a system. 

The United States Government considers that it would be entirely practi¬ 
cable to devise a trusteeship system which would apply only to such terri¬ 
tories in the following categories as may, by trusteeship arrangements, be 
placed thereunder, namely: (a)territories now held under mandate; (b)ter- 
ritories which may be detached from enemy states as a result of this war; 
and (c) territories voluntarily placed under the system by states responsi- 
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ble for their administration. It shall he a matter for subsequent agreement 
as to which of the specific territories within the foregoing categories shall 
be brought under the trusteeship system and upon what terms. 

This system would provide, by agreements, for (l)the maintenance 
of United States military and strategic rights, (2)such control as will he 
necessary to assure general peace and security in the Pacific Ocean area as 
well as elsewhere in the world, and (3) the advancement of the social, eco¬ 
nomic, and political welfare of the inhabitants of the dependent territo¬ 
ries.'. 

Truman read it carefully and commented that he "thought it gave him a 
clear understanding of the subject.” 3 * He then approved the statement and 
returned it to Stettinius." In Volume I of his memoirs, Truman sheds more 
light on his decision to accept the recommended statement, recording that 

the trusteeship problem was one of long standing. It had become more 
pressing as the end of the war approached...With victory in the Pacific 
now assured as American forces drove the Japanese from one after anoth¬ 
er of their island strongholds, peacetime control of these islands assumed 
growing importance in the development of American postwar policies. 

In earlier meetings with Cabinet members on the question of trustee¬ 
ships, I found that the State Department held views that differed from 
those of the War and Navy Departments. I listened carefully to both 
points of view. In the end I sustained the Army and Navy chiefs on the 
major issue of the security of the bases. Eut I also saw the validity of the 
ideal for which the State Department was contending — that the United 
Nations should not he barred from the local territories beyond the bases, 
if at any time the United Nations should want to look into the social and 
economic conditions on these islands." 1 

Eventually, during the course of discussions in San Francisco, it was 
decided along the lines of the U.S. desire (as shown in the above memo¬ 
randum approved by Truman) that implementation of the trusteeship sys¬ 
tem would be left for later action. Indeed, as is discussed below, it would 
take exactly two more years for all of the mechanics to be worked out in 
regard to the trusteeships for the Pacific Islands and for the trusteeship to 
be approved on April 2, 1947. 

IV. THE JCS1619 SERIES, 1946 

As is discussed in Chapter Two, the services began to reach a consensus 
regarding Okinawa's strategic importance in the fall of 1945. Subsequently, 
detailed studies within the Joint Chiefs of Staff on ways to ensure exclusive 
U.S. control of islands in the Pacific began ten days after the JCS gave its 
recommendations to Secretary of State Byrnes on January 3 1 (1946), with 
the focus being the type of trusteeship necessary. Two days later on 
February 2, Admiral Ernest J. King’s successor as Chief of Naval 
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Operations, Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, submitted to the JCS a recom¬ 
mendation entitled "Strategic Areas and Trusteeships in the Pacific," which 
was given the designation JCS 1619. 41 JCS 1619 requested that the Joint 
Staff Planners, in collaboration with the JSSC, study the question of the 
military requirements regarding trusteeships in the Pacific for the purpose 
of preparing recommendations "representing the views of the JCS.” 42 
Nimitz’s memorandum suggested that in their study, the JPS and JSSC look 
at: 1) parties to an agreement; 2) strategic areas; 3) administering author¬ 
ity; 4) terms of a trusteeship. 

Concerning the Nansei Islands, Niinitz appended what he considered to 
be the U.S. position regarding these four points. First, concerning the par¬ 
ties to a trusteeship agreement, Nimitz wrote that the United Kingdom, 
China, the Soviet Union, and the United States would be the first prefer¬ 
ence, while its second preference would include all the signatories to a 
Japanese peace treaty (expected to be a much larger number). Next, regard¬ 
ing strategic areas, Niinitz suggested that America’s first preference should 
be for the "entire area to be designated as strategic" with the second pref¬ 
erence being to designate only base areas as strategic. Thirdly, Niinitz felt 
that only the United States was to be the designated administering author¬ 
ity. Fourthly, Niinitz argued that the JCS should request the terms for a 
trusteeship agreement be drafted with the following five provisions: 

1. The trusteeship agreement would not limit the right of the adminis¬ 
tering authority to establish fortifications, bases and military installa¬ 
tions in the area; 

2. The area could be administered by any governmental agency of the 
administering authority designated by it; 

3. The administering authority will adhere to the provisions of Article 
83, paragraph 2 of the U.N. Charter; 

4. The administering authority will report on political, economic, social 
and educational matters affecting inhabitants of the area, will consult 
with the trusteeship council on such matters, and will permit visits of 
inspection to the area by officially designated representatives of the 
trusteeship committee to observe the compliance of the administering 
authority to observe compliance of the administering authority with 
the provisions of Article 83, paragraph 2. The administering author¬ 
ity may exclude such representatives from any area in which there are 
fortifications or military installations. 

5. The administering authority shall not be required by virtue of the 
trusteeship over the area to make any report upon or submit to any 
inspection of any fortifications or military installations in the area." 

Nimitz’s recommendations were approved by the JCS on February 16 and 
on the same day, the JCS directed the staffs of the JPS and JSSC to begin 
their studies. 
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The study that emerged three months later as JCS 161911 was indeed a 
massive undertaking, going through several stages, involving several indi¬ 
viduals and groups, and requiring the reevaluation of JCS 570140, which 
was the revised basic plan for overall base requirements in the postwar. As 
expected, the concluding section to JCS 161911 essentially reaffirms the 
basic assumption that the Mandated Islands and the Nansei/Nanpo Islands 
were vital to U.S. security, as argued in JCS 570140, JCS 570148, and JCS 
570150. As a result, it recommended that strategic control over the Nansei 
Shoto be obtained by the establishment of a strategic trusteeship (with the 
exception of the very northern islands adjacent to Kyushu, which could be 
retained by Japan provided they were demilitarized).Importantly, the JCS 
also recognized here that U.S. security requirements could also possibly be 
satisfied by the establishment of a trusteeship over the Nansei Islands in 
which only "Okinawa and adjacent small islands" were designated as 
strategic areas. While not clearly spelled out in places, taken together this 
essentially meant the following arrangement as seen in Map 4-1: the north¬ 
ern islands of Nansei Shoto would be demilitarized and retained by Japan; 
the central part of the Nansei Islands (notnamed but probably meant to be 
Amami Oshima) would be put under an ordinary (or non-strategic ) trustee¬ 
ship; and strategically important Okinawa and adjacent islands would be 
designated as a strategic area (or strategic trusteeship). This more flexible 
arrangement explains the changed wording that appeared in the conclu¬ 
sions to JCS 161911: "Vital U.S. security interests require retention by the 
United States of exclusive and unlimited strategic control of parts of the 
Nansei Shoto.” 44 (Italics by author.) 

This recognition, that not all of the Nansei Islands needed to be placed 
under the strategic area, was based both on strategic calculations and polit¬ 
ical considerations. Militarily speaking, a study by the JPS of the base 
requirements in the Ryukyus suggested that army, naval, and air bases on 
the main island of Okinawa for its 18,000 personnel would be enough." 
Likewise, political concerns entered into play as was first shown in the 
planners' studies on April 19 after consultations with members of the State 
Department responsible for Dependent Area Affairs, International Security 
Affairs, and International Organization Affairs. In a draft memorandum to 
the Secretaries of War and Navy, the JPS stated that "the Nansei Shoto and 
Nanpo Shoto have fairly large heterogeneous and more [as compared to 
the Japanese Mandates] advanced populations. In accord with the position 
of moral leadership which the United States has taken in the United 
Nations, we should offer these areas for trusteeship. ” 4f ' In JPS 78512 
"Strategic Areas and Trusteeships in Pacific"), revised again on May 10, 
the JPS further stated: 
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Source: Designed by author and Emiko D. Eldridge based on JCS 161911 and Japanese version of 
map of Nansei Islands provided by Okinawa Prefectural Government. 
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Although the Ryukyu Islands of the Nansei Shoto are designated as a pri¬ 
mary base area in J.C.S. 570140, only the island of Okinawa (and small 
offlying islands) is now planned for military base development. There is 
considerable native population. Oriental in origin, customs and mentality, 
with well-established economy in the Ryukyu Islands. The administration 
of such territories was the purpose for which the trusteeship system was 
designed. Thus, it appears that the desired position from a military view¬ 
point would he a U.S.-trusteeship over the Nansei Shoto, with Okinawa, 
including small off-lying islands, designated as a strategic area. As in the 
case of the Nanpo Shoto, the northern islands of the Nansei Shoto adja¬ 
cent to, and formerly part of, a prefecture on the main islands could he 
left demilitarized under Japanese Government, if such action seems propi¬ 
tious. 47 

JCS 161911 met resistance however (primarily relating to the Japanese 
Mandates over which the JCS called for the”assumption of unlimited and 
exclusive sovereignty"). In a memorandum from General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, the new Army Chief of Staff, pointed out that in a memoran¬ 
dum sent to him dated June 8 from Assistant Secretary of War Howard C. 
Petersen (and concurred in by Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson), 
Peterson had stated his belief that the arguments for trusteeship over the 
Japanese Mandates were weak and called for JCS reconsideration of the 
issue. 48 Eisenhower thus recommended that the study be resubmitted for 
further consideration." 

Eisenhower's recommendation was in turn rejected by Admiral Leahy 
two weeks later. In JCS 161913, Leahy stated that "the military considera¬ 
tions which are in the cognizance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are accurately 
stated in JCS 161911 and that political implications are a proper subject for 
consideration by the President, the Cabinet, the Department of State, and 
the Congress"; in other words, "beyond the cognizance of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff.'"" Nimitz likewise supported Leahy’s recommendations. In a June 
26 memorandum to the JCS (JCS 1619/4), the Chief of Naval Operations 
suggested that JCS 161911 be approved after including the suggestion that 
the draft memorandum to the Secretaries of War and Navy in "Appendix 
A" be sent to SWNCC for study and then transmitted to the Secretary of 
State. In so doing, Nimitz continued, JCS 161911 (and any comments made 
on it in SWNCC) would be brought to the attention of the President. 71 On 
June 27, JCS 161914 was approved and on the next day. Colonel Alexander 
D. Reid, the War Department representative on the SWNCC secretariat, 
submitted JCS 161911 to SWNCC for its consideration." 

IV. SWNCC AND THE SWNCC 59 SERIES, 1946-1947 

The political problems in securing control over Okinawa—historically a 
part of Japanese territory—would become more noticeable and time-con¬ 
suming than those related to the former Japanese Mandates. At the same 
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time the JCS was examining policy on trusteeships in the Pacific, the State 
Department (aslooked at in the last chapter) was completing its own study 
on the minor islands of Japan. That document, completed on June 24, 
1946 and circulated for consideration and discussion the same day, was 
designated SWNCC 59/1 ("Policy Concerning Trusteeship and Other 
Methods of Disposition of the Mandated and other Outlying and Minor 
Islands Formerly Controlled by Japan")." Combining several members 
from several divisions within the State Department, it was in essence. 
State’s united policy for Okinawa. 

State’s policy position on Okinawa went directly against that of the mil¬ 
itary, concluding that "The Ryukyu Islands should be regarded as minor 
islands to be retained by Japan and demilitarized.”' 4 This was, as we have 
seen in the previous chapter, an expected conclusion by the State commit¬ 
tee responsible for drafting the policy paper because their planning papers 
to date had recommended this same policy all along. Specifically, State once 
again made clear its reasoning regarding Okinawa: 

The northernmost islands of the Ryukyu chain have been closely associat¬ 
ed for many centuries with Japan and their population is culturally and 
racially Japanese. Japan's retention of the central and southern islands of 
the chain is justified by the fact that the Okinawans who inhabit these 
islands are closely related to the Japanese in language and culture and that 
the islands have been administered as an integral part of Japan for more 
than six decades and have been politically subordinate to Japan for over 
three centuries. For the United States to take over any part of the Ryukyu 
Islands would be contrary to its policy of opposing territorial expansion 
whether for itself or for other countries. Furthermore, from a practical 
point of view, control of the Ryukyus by the United States would in all 
probability require a considerable financial outlay by the United States for 
the support and development of the islands and would involve the United 
States in the thankless task of governing three-quarters of a million peo¬ 
ple of totally alien culture and outlook. The establishment by the United 
States of a permanent base in Okinawa or elsewhere in the Ryukyu Islands 
would be likely to provolze serious international repercussions and would 
be politically objectionable. The existence of such a base, in addition to 
the other Pacific bases to be held by the United States and in such prox¬ 
imity to the China coast, might come to be resented by China and would 
probably be regarded by the Soviet Union as a provocative threat rather 
than as a proper defensive move by the United States. If the United States 
should acquire such a base, it would be considered by other states as step¬ 
ping outside the zone of its legitimate political regional interests. Political 
and diplomatic considerations indicate that the Ryukyu Islands should 
therefore be considered minor islands which should be returned to Japan 
and demilitarized. 
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The JCS fought back. As seen below in Figure 4-1 regarding the early 
SWNCC debate over trusteeships and the disposition of Okinawa, the JCS 
first directed the JPS and JSSC to review and comment on SWNCC 59/1 
(which was also given the designation JCS 161915). 

On July 3, the JPS submitted its report commenting that the views of the 
State Department "with respect to the control of Pacific Island base sites 
[are] sharply at variance with those expressed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in JCS 161916 and on a number of other occasions."" The JPS also sug¬ 
gested that because "nothing new has been presented in SWNCC 5911," 
the JCS as military advisers need not “recedfe] from their considered views 
as to the Pacific island base system and the degree of control which should 
be exercised by the United States over the islands in question." 
Strengthening its argument, the JPS added that "in fact, developments in 
the world military situation in recent months lend additional weight to 
these views." The JCS immediately gave its approval and a memorandum 
for SWNCC included with JCS 161.9/7 was submitted the following day. 

The SWNCC secretariat accepted the two-page memorandum, desig¬ 
nated it SWNCC 5913, and circulated it among the members of the com¬ 
mittee for their consideration. The State members of the committee were 
probably already expecting, if not dreading its contents. In it, the JCS 
stated that they K fe[lt] particular concern over the proposal to return 
Okinawa to Japanese control" because the State Department draft planned 
for trusteeship "rather than sovereignty" over the Japanese Mandated 
Islands and "proposes retention of not even military base rights in the 
Nansei Shoto (Ryukyus)."The JCS response went on to say that its "care¬ 
ful consideration of these proposals [SWNCC 59/1] does not change the 
view of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to the necessity...for obtaining sole 
trusteeship in the Ryukyus." Furthermore, the JCS reemphasized its warn¬ 
ing that retention of strategic control was vital to U.S. security: "The 
United States currently possesses strategic control of the Pacific by reason 
of our necessary and extremely costly conquest of the islands and areas in 
question. This control can be relinquished, weakened, or in any way jeop¬ 
ardized only at the expense of our security." 56 

The divergence in the views of the JCS and State Department was obvi¬ 
ously large. Because of these differences, the Navy representative to 
SWNCC, John L. Sullivan, proposed at SWNCC’s 42 n< ^ meeting on July 
11—the day before the JCS submitted its comments on the State 
Department's views — that an ad hoc committee be appointed to study and 
comment on SWNCC 59/1, SWNCC 5912 (JCS 1619/1), and the comments 
expected (the following day) from the JCS on the State Department's views. 
The ad hoc committee would then be responsible for drawing up "as a mat¬ 
ter of priority and for explanatory purposes" two separate types of trustee¬ 
ship arrangements for the former Japanese mandates as well as for pre-war 
Japanese territory. This, the other members agreed to do. Moreover, 
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Sullivan and Dean Rusk, acting for the War Department member, agreed in 
the meantime to forward the views of the JCS in SWNCC 59/2 (as 
requested by the JCS) to the Secretary of State for submission to the 
President. (In doing so. Rusk suggested to his State Department counter¬ 
parts that forwarding the views of the JCS did not necessarily have to sig¬ 
nify State’s concurrence in their views.)" 

Subsequently, SWNCC secretary Alexander Reid circulated a memoran¬ 
dum on July 15 that the members of the SWNCC "Ad Hoc Committee on 
Trusteeship Agreements" had been appointed by their respective depart¬ 
ments. Looking at the number of organizations represented, the balance of 
the Ad Hoc Committee was in favor of the military, three members to two. 
Hugh Borton, nominated as the Steering Member, and Eugene P. Chase, 
who had been on the Secretariat of the United Nations Conference in 1945, 
represented the State Department. The military representatives were 
Brigadier General George A. Lincoln (for the Army), who we saw in the 
last chapter as having felt bases too close to Russia or China might provoke 
them, Colonel Sidney L. Giffen (for the Army Air Forces), and Navy 
Captain Robert L. Dennison. 

In the first report prepared by Borton on August 7, the Ad Hoc 
Committee was asked to consider "all possible contingencies for territories 
formerly mandated to Japan or formerly under Japanese 
sovereignty,’’which Borton summarized as the following five: 

1. The establishment of a trusteeship, with the United States as 
administering authority, for the Japanese Mandated Islands, such 
area to be designated as strategic; 

2. The establishment of a trusteeship, with the United States as 
administering authority, for islands formerly under Japanese sov¬ 
ereignty such area to be considered as strategic; 

3. The establishment of a trusteeship, with the United States as 
administering authority, in the Japanese Mandated Islands, such 
area to be designated as other than strategic; 

4. The establishment of a trusteeship, with the United States as 
administering authority, for islands formerly under Japanese sov¬ 
ereignty such areas to be designated as other than strategic; 

5. The establishment of a trusteeship for a base area, with the United 
States as administering authority, either for Japanese mandated 
territory or for territory under Japanese sovereignty, in which area 
there will be only a few or no permanent inhabitants. ss 

Of these, numbers 2, 4, and 5 could be specifically applied to the Ryukyu 
Islands at the time. The Joint Chiefs of Staff in any case continued with 
their reservations toward State’s recommendations found in SWNCC 59/1 
that the Ryukyu Islands should be considered as minor islands of Japan 
and thus be demilitarized and returned." On September 7 the JPS, in the 
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memorandum entitled JCS 1619/8, argued that the question over the strate¬ 
gic control over the Ryukyus "could and should be resolved apart from the 
general questions...as to the degree of United States political control over 
[the] Pacific Islands.""’ It added that "Recent press reports appear likely to 
stimulate a public impression that United States control of [the] Pacific 
Islands should be purely nominal; an extension of such reports might read¬ 
ily prejudice the future disposition of Okinawa." 

In an attached (and later amended) memorandum for the President on 
the disposition of the Ryukyus, the JCS reiterated that its members "view 
with grave concern the proposal that the Ryukyu Islands should be 
returned to Japan. It would appear that a decision on this question could 
and should be reached apart from consideration of the general degree of 
political control to be exercised by the United States over other Pacific 
Islands." 61 The JCS then went on to state that it considered that the "nec¬ 
essary degree of United States control in the Ryukyus could be obtained by 
placing this group under a trusteeship in which Okinawa and adjacent 
small islands were designated as a strategic area. Under such circumstances, 
these northern islands of the Nansei Shoto adjacent to and formerly a part 
of the prefecture of Kyushu may well be given back to Japan ...and demil¬ 
itarized." The memorandum importantly goes on to elaborate its views of 
the JCS in regard to Okinawa: 

Oltinawa is a key base of primary importance in the overall United States 
Pacific base plan. It covers that area of the Pacific between the Aleutians 
and the Philippines and west of the Marianas. In the event of war involv¬ 
ing the USSR, Soviet Power would inevitably flow southward into 
Manchuria and North China, completing Soviet control over the industri¬ 
al heart of northeast Asia in the area surrounding the Yellow Sea and the 
Sea of Japan. Other than Japan proper, Oltinawa is the only base area 
from which our forces could be projected into that area. Furthermore, 
control of the Ryukyus by an Asiatic power possessed of the weapons of 
war which will be available in the near future could give dominance of the 
northwestern Pacific and of the lines of communication to China. In hands 
other than our own the Ryukyus will become a major adverse element in 
the defense of the Philippines. The area around the Yellow Sea is the best, 
if not the only hope for a bastion against Soviet progress to the southward 
which could within two decades extend to the Malay barrier by war or 
even by means short of war. In short, Oltinawa in our hands, is a spring¬ 
board from which to exercise some stabilizing influence over the area 
around the Yellow Sea. Conversely, in the hands of another great power, 
it constitutes the open door to achieving or at least disputing control of 
the northwestern Pacific. Certainly, with the world situation as it now is, 
the basic essentials of U.S. long-range military security require that no 
action be taken to prejudice our ultimate possession of Oltinawa as a mil¬ 
itary base. In light of the foregoing, the Joint Chiefs of Staff believe the 
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question of Okinawa is of such military importance as to warrant further 
consideration by the Department of State. The Joint Chiefs of Staff request 
that no action he taken which in any way prejudices the stand stated in 
this memorandum prior to a complete presentation of the problem to the 
President.',' 

The SWNCC Ad Hoc Committee subsequently agreed at its 49th meeting 
on September 17 to have members from their respective departments make 
an oral presentation to selected State Department officials on the strategic 
importance attached to the Pacific islands. On September 19, the JCS 
decided to send its memorandum, written for the President, to the SWNCC 
committee as well as to the Secretary of State for their information. The fol¬ 
lowing day. Chief of Naval Operations Nimitz requested that the JSSC 
develop a more convincing argument concerning "justification for annexa¬ 
tion by the United States of the ex-Japanese Mandated Islands and reten¬ 
tion of the Nansei Shoto, Nanpo Shoto and Marcus Island under a United 
Nations trusteeship administered by the United States.” 63 

The JCS was requested on September 20 to review a draft trusteeship 
agreement (JCS 1619110) developed by SWNCC for the former Japanese 
Mandates, which SWNCC believed could also be applied to other areas, 
and subsequently had the JSSC study the issue and submitted its conclu¬ 
sions (JCS 1619113) on October 2. 64 The JSSC concluded that the draft 
trusteeship “appear[s] adequate" concerning the protection of U.S. security 
concerns. However, noting that "strategic control through the mechanism 
of trusteeships is untested and uncertain," the JSSC suggested in what it 
called a "constructive and logical step" that a trusteeship agreement and 
trial period should first be applied to the Nansei Islands before arranging 
such an agreement for the Japanese Mandates." The JCS quickly vetoed the 
recommendations of the JSSC stating that the JSSC memo did not "suffi¬ 
ciently emphasize the necessity for exclusive and permanent control of the 
Japanese Mandates nor the necessity for assurances that the terms of the 
draft agreement are the minimum acceptable, and that the agreements 
when made will be permanent." The JCS nevertheless agreed that the pro¬ 
posed trusteeship agreement represented the "minimum acceptable 
arrangement."" On October 18, the JCS formally agreed to forward its 
recommendations to SWNCC. 

In the meantime, the JSSC had also been directed by Nimitz on October 
4 to prepare a presentation "as a matter of priority" on the need for exclu¬ 
sive and permanent control by the United States of the former Japanese 
Mandates and retention of the Nansei Shoto by the United States in the 
form of a trusteeship. This ten-page report of the JSSC was ready by 
October 10. Entitled "Strategic Areas and Trusteeships in the Pacific," the 
report called for the retention of the Nansei Shoto south of latitude 29 ° the 
first time that 29th parallel as designated. It was also the beginning of the 
inclusion of the Amami Oshima Islands in the JCS' desired area of con- 
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trol — an argument that would continue until Amami was returned to Japan 
in late 1953. 67 The historic and strategic rationale behind the military's 
desire for strategic control of the area and the relationship between the 
Nansei Shoto with the Mandated Islands was explained in detail. 

In arguing for trusteeship of the ex-Japanese Mandates, the question has 
been raised, as indicated previously, as to why the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
willing to accept trusteeship for the Nansei Shoto and Nanpo Shoto while 
at the same time they are not willing to accept trusteeship for the 
Mandates. Actually they would prefer, from the security point of view, 
exclusive and permanent control of all these places, but they would accept 
trusteeship, in deference to the Cairo Declaration, where populations and 
land areas are of consequence (Nansei Shoto) or where the security stake 
is not so vital (Nanpo Shoto) as in the Mandates. Hence, the position of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff is that exclusive and permanent control for the 
Mandates must be had in order to assure us as long as we deem necessary 
one complete line of communication to the Asiatic mainland— namely, via 
the Hawaiian Islands, the ex-Mandates and the Philippines. The Nansei 
Shoto and Nanpo Shoto are not vital elements to this particular line of 
communication, though they are essential annexes thereto. The Nansei 
Shoto and Nanpo Shoto are vital, however, as regards our need and our 
ability to deny them to a future potential enemy. In short, the Nansei 
Shoto and Nanpo Shoto are areas which must be denied to any enemy to 
prevent his harassing our own vital line of communications, which can be 
maintained only by unquestioned strategic control in the former 
Mandates. It will be recognized that this point is one of absolute minimum 
essential requirements; there can be no question as to the importance of 
the Nansei Shoto as a base for any offensive operations of our own that 
may become necessary in the East China Sea, the Yellow Sea, or the Gulf 
of Chihli, or against the Asiatic mainland. , s 

The reference, "that may become necessary," is illustrative of the concerns 
that the military had toward the region and future uncertainties particu¬ 
larly vis-a-vis the Soviet Union: the relationship of the islands in the Pacific 
to the security of the United States "will be even more vital in the future in 
view of rapid advances in the science of aeronautics, the advent of new 
weapons, and the magnitude of the potential danger which would confront 
us with an East Asia, comprising one-half of the world's population, dom¬ 
inated by the Soviets." This theme was developed in another part of the 
same memorandum. In addition to the development of bases for security, 
the memorandum explained, the denial of locations for bases to a potential 
enemy was equally important particularly as "funds for development of 
our own actual base needs are reduced." The JSSC asked the JCS (and the 
President who would also read the memorandum) to consider the follow¬ 
ing scenario: 
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Assume that China has become Communist and a satellite of Russia and 
that the Soviets in pursuance of their expansionist policies have obtained 
or seized base rights in the demilitarized Nansei Shoto after they are 
returned to Japan as proposed by the Department of State. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances the United States would be confronted with two alternatives: 
(a)Expend tremendous funds really to build up our own remaining hold¬ 
ings in the Pacific or (b)Follow the process which we adopted before and 
during World War II, with all the cost of lives and treasure which that 
process involved. In such a case, not at all beyond the realm of possibili¬ 
ty, the position taken by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, particularly with refer¬ 
ence to denying a potential enemy a foothold in the Pacific Islands, con¬ 
stitutes the most economical method of assuring our future security in the 
Pacific . 65 

This memorandum is all the more interesting considering the fact that it 
was written in 1946, before the Cold War had begun in earnest (although 
when in fact the Cold War began is admittedly a debatable point itself). The 
JSSC memorandum (JCS 1619115) was submitted to the JCS on October 
11. Subsequently on October 18, the JCS reviewed and amended it slightly 
(1619/19), and submitted the new memorandum to the president for his 
reference.'" Leahy, as the president's Chief of Staff, met with Truman the 
following week and forwarded the conclusions found in 1619115 to the 
Secretaries of State, War, and the Navy." 

V. TRUMAN'S ANNOUNCEMENT: TRUSTEESHIP FOR THE 
MANDATED ISLANDS AND OTHER JAPANESE ISLANDS (WITH 
THE EXCEPTION OF THE RYUKYUS AND BONINS) 

Although Leahy met with Truman, he was not able to convince the 
President to go along with the conclusions of the JCS. But, as Truman's 
staff was aware, he could "not dodge this issue.” 72 On November 6, 1946, 
the President announced that the United States “[wa]s prepared to place 
under trusteeship, with the United States as the administering authority, the 
Japanese Mandated Islands and any Japanese islands for which it assumed 
responsibility as a result of the second World War."" Nothing was said 
directly about Okinawa however at this point. 

While Truman supported the military on the question of the importance 
of the bases, he also was impressed and moved by the State Department’s 
position against annexation and strategic trusteeship. Truman himself was 
against annexation or military rule, and seems to have preferred the idea of 
an ordinary trusteeship, as he recorded in his memoirs: "I had always been 
opposed to colonialism. Whatever justification may be cited at any stage, 
colonialism in any form is hateful to Americans. America fought her own 
war of liberation against colonialism, and we shall always regard with sym¬ 
pathy and understanding the desire of people everywhere to be free of colo¬ 
nial bondage.” 74 He continued by writing of his decision on the matter: 
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The United States would never emulate the policy of Japan in the areas 
that were given her under mandate by the League of Nations. We thus 
assured full protection to our nation against a future Pacific aggressor 
and, at the same time, laid the foundation for future self-government of 
the island people. My attitude was always that while it was necessary for 
us to control certain islands in the Pacific until Peace was established, 
these territories should not be closed to the rest of the world. I believed we 
should set up civil governments as soon as possible to replace the military 
governments. Some of the military objected, but while I remained 
President I intended to try to get as near to self-government as we could 
wherever we had the responsibility. 

Although Truman's feelings were clear, it still was hard for the JCS to fully 
concur the decision. Indeed, in the memorandum forwarded to Truman, 
the JCS had stated that they “c[ould] not agree to, nor accept any respon¬ 
sibility for, a modification of their position in this matter that will, in their 
opinion, jeopardize the security of the United States."" Secretary of State 
Byrnes thus found it necessary to convince Forrestal that the State 
Department would not "accept an arrangement that would jeopardize the 
proper maintenance of the base" at the United Nations conference. 76 With 
those assurances, the military acquiesced and a draft strategic trusteeship 
agreement for the Japanese Mandated Islands was eventually submitted to 
the Security Council on February 26, 1947. However, resolution of the 
problem over trusteeship or other arrangements for the Nansei and Nanpo 
Islands was yet to be realized. The debate between the State Department 
and the military over the Mandated Islands, islands that had never been 
Japanese but only mandated or entrusted to them, was one of degree — the 
degree of strategic control—and eventually it was agreed that the United 
States would maintain a strategic trusteeship over these islands. However, 
concerning the Nansei and Nanpo Islands (which were Japanese islands), 
the question was not one of degree but rather one of two completely oppos¬ 
ing arguments—retention by Japan or by the United States (in the form of 
trusteeship). As a result of these opposing arguments, the disposition of the 
Nansei (and Nanpo) Islands was not resolved and eventually taken off the 
agenda. 

This decision was confirmed a few weeks later in a December 4 memo¬ 
randum (SWNCC 5919) from the War Department representative, George 
Lincoln, to SWNCC. Lincoln suggested that "SWNCC is in accord with all 
recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff concerning specific islands or 
island groups to be controlled by the United States, with the exception of 
the Ryukyus. It would appear that the Ryukyus question, and possibly the 
matter of timing United States trusteeship proposals other than for the 
Mandates, will continue to require active SWNCC consideration."" Not 
known for understatements, it was in any case perhaps one of the biggest 
understatements the military ever made. 
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On April 2, 1947, the draft trusteeship agreement was approved by the 
Security Council of the United Nations (going into effect later that year in 
July). With that, strategic trusteeship over the former Japanese Mandated 
Islands was assigned to the United States as the sole administering author¬ 
ity. However, trusteeship for the Nansei and Nanpo Islands was not intro¬ 
duced and thus remained unresolved both internationally as well as within 
policy-making circles of the American government, and would so for sev¬ 
eral years to come. On the other hand, by mid-summer (1947)a draft peace 
treaty for Japan was tentatively drawn up within the State Department, 
capping off nearly a year's worth of work. Because the draft classified the 
Ryukyu Islands as "minor islands...in the territorial limits of Japan," the 
JCS immediately grew worried, stating in a late August (1947) report that 
the draft treaty's "proposed disposal of the Ryukyus would, if confirmed, 
deny the control recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for that area.”" 
Simple but powerful words reflecting the sense of crisis the military felt 
over the State Department's treaty draft. 

Before we examine the next stage of the debate within the U.S. govern¬ 
ment over Okinawa policy, which eventually led to an important, albeit 
temporary, compromise, it is necessary first to examine how the Japanese 
government looked at the question of Okinawa and its possible detachment 
from Japan, during this time period, specifically the years 1945-1948. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

The Japanese Government's 
Planning for a Peace Treaty and its 
Views Regarding Okinawa's 
Territorial Status, 1945-1948 


I. INTRODUCTION 

This study so far has given considerable attention to the U.S. decision-mak¬ 
ing process regarding Okinawa policy. It is necessary now to look at the 
views of the lapanese government on the issues surrounding the territorial 
disposition of Japan. 

With its surrender in August 1945, Japan, it should be pointed out, also 
renounced its diplomatic rights and thus was not permitted to conduct for¬ 
eign relations per se. For that reason, the Foreign Ministry, among other 
tasks such as liaison responsibility with the occupation troops, focused its 
attention on planning for the future peace treaty with the hope that their 
early preparation would allow them to be ready when a peace conference 
was called. Of this planning, although little known, the territorial disposi¬ 
tion of Okinawa would take up a relatively large proportion of their stud¬ 
ies. It would also attract the attention of the Emperor and his immediate 
advisers who were worried about Japan's post-treaty security as well as 
Okinawa's fate and possible detachment from Japan.' This chapter exam¬ 
ines in detail the planning, views, and movements of the Japanese govern¬ 
ment regarding Okinawa and a peace treaty prior to the 1947 aborted 
peace treaty. 

During World War II, as discussed earlier, Allied leaders met on several 
occasions to coordinate military strategy and to discuss political and diplo¬ 
matic postwar issues that arose during the course of the war. Regarding 
Japan, three of those conferences, as well as the early directive on surren¬ 
der policy for Japan issued by the U.S. government (and later adopted by 
the 11-nation Far Eastern Commission), would have a major effect on 
Okinawa's territorial status after the war. 2 

The first conference was the meeting held at sea in August 1941 between 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill where the two leaders 
announced the Atlantic Charter in which they declared that "their coun- 
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tries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other" and that "they desire no 
territorial changes that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the people concerned," policies strongly supported by the State 
Department. Although it was "the Hitlerite government of Germany" that 
the two leaders were addressing, Japan, although not specifically named, 
was necessarily included by the phrase "and other governments associated 
therewith." The underlying Allied principles of "no territorial aggrandize¬ 
ment" and "self-determination" for the inhabitants, enunciated in the 
Charter (as discussed in Chapter Two) figured prominently in the discus¬ 
sions within the U.S. government over territorial settlements throughout 
the 1940s. 

The second important meeting affecting Japan's territorial status, as dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter Three, was not until the Cairo Conference in late 
November 1943, this time between Roosevelt, Churchill, and Chinese 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. In their short statement of November 27, 
known as the Cairo Declaration, the Allied leaders reemphasized the 
Atlantic Charter by stating that "They covet no gain for themselves and 
have no thoughts of territorial expansion." The leaders also showed a 
strictness toward Japan by declaring that "Japan will...be expelled from all 
other territories which she has taken by violence and greed. The aforesaid 
three great powers, mindful of the enslavement of the people of Korea, are 
determined that in due course Korea shall become free and independent." 

Thirdly, the Potsdam meeting in July 1945 again discussed Allied (U.S., 
British, and Chinese) military and political intentions toward Japan. 
Concerning Japan’s territorial status, the Allied leaders stated in the 
"Proclamation Defining Terms for Japanese Surrender," otherwise known 
as "the Potsdam Declaration," that "The Terms of the Cairo Declaration 
shall be carried out and Japanese sovereignty shall be limited to the islands 
of Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku and such minor islands as we 
determine."’ Subsequently, the phrase "such minor islands as we deter- 
mine”became a sticking point between agencies in the U.S. government, 
between the Allies, and finally between the Japanese government and the 
Allies, particularly America. Indeed, the question revolved around how 
"such minor islands as we determine" was to be defined in terms of the 
Ryukyu Islands, historically an independent kingdom but later a part of 
Japan, and itself comprised of hundreds of smaller islands. 

Finally, while the "Instrument of Surrender," signed on September 2, 
1945 aboard the U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay, did not specifically refer to 
Japan's territorial status, it did make clear that in signing, "the Japanese 
Government and the Japanese Imperial General Headquarters”accepted 
the terms of the Potsdam Declaration. 4 However, the "U.S. Initial Post- 
Surrender Policy for Japan," issued shortly thereafter on September 6 did 
make clear that "Japan's sovereignty wfould] be limited to the islands of 
Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku and such minor outlying islands as 
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may be determined, in accordance with the Cairo Declaration and other 
agreements to which the United States is or may be a party."’ 

While it is of course very likely that the Japanese government was 
unaware of the contents of the many secret discussions within and between 
the governments of the Allies, it did follow closely the above Allied state¬ 
ments as well as the later proceedings for the conference on the United 
Nations Organization. 6 It is with those statements and information in hand 
that the Japanese government began its work on the questions that would 
likely evolve in the future, yet undetermined, peace settlement. 

II. THE FOREIGN MINISTRY'S EARLY RESEARCH ON A PEACE 
SETTLEMENT, NOVEMBER 1945 

It was not clear to the Japanese government or even to the American and 
Allied governments how long the occupation would last and when the 
peace treaty would come about at the time of the Japanese surrender on 
August 15, 1945. Indeed, Yoshida Shigeru, who shortly thereafter became 
Foreign Minister and later Prime Minister of Japan during most of the 
Occupation period (1945-1952), observed in his memoirs: 

At the outset of the Occupation, prospects regarding the drafting and sign¬ 
ing of a peace treaty were remote. While the Potsdam Declaration stated 
that the Allied forces would be withdrawn from Japan upon the objectives 
of the Occupation being accomplished and a peacefully inclined and 
responsible Government established in my counts!; it was up to the Allied 
Powers to decide whether the objectives of the Occupation, such as the 
democratisation of the country, had been accomplished, and whether the 
Government in office was, in fact, responsible and peacefully inclined or 
not. Thus, should the Allied Powers so desire, they could go on occupying 
the Japanese homeland indefinitely...Weighing upon us...heavily was the 
thought that a prolonged Occupation of the country might take away 
from our people all spirit of independence, after which it would not great¬ 
ly matter any longer when the Occupation ended. Thus...we in the 
Government...desir[ed] that the period of Occupation should be as short 
as possible." 

Due to this uncertainty over the timing of a future peace treaty, and more 
specifically, the demands of the Allies in such a treaty and the proper 
response to those demands, the Foreign Ministry came to understand the 
need early on to initiate studies on the likely contents of a future peace 
treaty. A participant at the time, Shimoda Takezo, later Ambassador to the 
United States (1967-1970), records in his memoirs that he, as chief of the 
first section of the Treaty Bureau (Joyakukyoku) and Yukawa Morio of the 
Political Affairs Bureau (Seimukyoku), were called to meet with former 
ministry officials, Ashida and Shigemitsu, the latter who several weeks 
before had represented the Japanese government at the surrender cere- 
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mony. At this meeting, Shimoda and Yukawa were asked whether "since 
the Occupation would obviously not last forever and the day Japan recov¬ 
ered her independence w[ould] come again, had [they] given any thought 
at all about how Japan in its demilitarized state w[ould] defend itself?'" 
Shimoda later considered this advice (in the not so subtle form of a ques¬ 
tion) from his former superiors to have been an important stimulus to 
begin studying the problems of a peace treaty.' 

Based on this advice and his own (now well-known) idea about being 
"victorious in the peace," Foreign Minister Yoshida formed the Peace 
Treaty Problems Executive Committee (Heiwa Joyaku Mondni Kenkyu 
Kanjikai) on November 21, 1945 with then-Director of the Treaty Bureau 
Sugihara Arata heading the committee. 10 Comprised of 11 members, its 
task was to undertake preparatory studies on problems likely to arise in the 
peace treaty, including studies to be done as the occasion called for, and to 
present these conclusions to the committee. Vice Minister, and Minister. 11 

Stage One: The First Research Undertaking, January to May 1946" 

It was not until January 16 of the following year (1946)that this executive 
committee first met to decide the topics of a future peace treaty to be stud¬ 
ied and the bureaus of the Foreign Ministry responsible for the research 
and drafting. The five categories of almost thirty topics for study decided 
upon were: A) General Problems (in 4 parts); B) Problems Relating to 
Political Clauses (7 parts); C) Problems Relating to Economic Clauses (8 
parts); D ) Problems Relating to International Administration (lpart);and 
finally, E) Reference Materials." 

It was the Political Affairs Bureau that first tackled the territorial ques¬ 
tion in its study ofGeneral Problems. 14 In the fourth section of that study, 
the bureau laid out what were understood to be the guiding principles, or 
shido gensoku, of the Allies toward territorial issues." They were, as intro¬ 
duced earlier, found in the Atlantic Charter and the Cairo Declaration and 
can be summarized as disavowing territorial aggrandizement for them¬ 
selves, encouraging self-determination, while stripping Japan of territories 
it had "stolen." The second part of this territorial study, "essence of the 
problem," or mondial no shozai, introduced the Potsdam Declaration's 
clause on territory which limited Japanese sovereignty to “the four main 
islands...and such minor islands as (the Allied Powers) determine." The 
bureau also recognized that the Allies were not yet in agreement over 
whether the United States would have the right to request naval bases in 
the neighboring minor islands. 16 

This point was further pursued by the Political Affairs Bureau in a 
January 31 study of territorial clauses, this time examined under the topic 
of "Problems Relating to Political Clauses." Concerning the Ryukyu 
Islands, as well as the Ogasawara and Kazan Islands, the study noted that: 
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the United States will want to secure strategic hases in the Far East. 
Moreover, there will he strong arguments in the U.S. that it should keep 
the islands which it paid for by the blood of its soldiers. In light of these 
considerations, it must be recognized that the United States will want to 
secure rights to both station troops in the mainland of Japan and at the 
same time establish air bases for quite a long time on the main island of 
Okinawa and Ogasawara. It is also possible that the United States will 
want to annex Iwo Jima. Concerning the return of the remainder of the 
Ryukyu Islands, it is possible that a referendum of the inhabitants could 
take place. r 

On February 1, 1946, the day after the above study was completed, 
members of the Treaty Bureau synthesized their ongoing study by compar¬ 
ing the desires of the Japanese government with the public positions of the 
Allied Powers regarding numerous issues. One of the issues they studied 
was that of territorial problems. Although this document has been only 
partly declassified, it is clear from the available portion of the document 
that the Foreign Ministry took the position that in the disposition of for¬ 
mer Japanese territories, their historical, economic, and anthropological 
relations with Japan should be considered." 

Subsequently, after four months of study and discussions, the executive 
committee adopted five reports and submitted them to the relative bureaus 
and sections within the ministry for further study and implementation of 
the recommendations. These reports were titled as follows: A) Basic 
Courses of Action and Preparatory Measures Relating to Problems in 
Signing a Peace Treaty; B) Principle Directions Relating to the Contents of 
a Peace Treaty; C) A Comparison Between the Likely Draft of a Peace 
Treaty by the Allied Countries and the Draft of Our Wishes; D) Possible 
Political Clauses Arising in the Treaty of Peace and Our Responses to 
Them; E) Possible Economic Clauses Arising in the Treaty of Peace and 
Our Responses to Them." Of these, the third one, (C),comparing a future, 
possible draft by the Allied countries with that of the Japanese government, 
concerns us the most here in that it is in this document that territorial issues 
are considered separately and in great detail. 

The study begins by stating that the Allied Powers had made clear in 
numerous declarations that they did not have any territorial ambitions and 
thus Japan would also work for a just settlement of territorial problems. In 
the next section, a general paragraph on "Minor Islands Adjacent to 
Japan," the executive committee's report reaffirms the earlier position 
described above of the need that Japan work toward allowing the islands 
to remain in Japanese possession by stressing the anthropological, geo¬ 
graphical, historical, and economic relations between Japan and the 
islands. Here the report suggested that it was necessary to try to convince 
the Allied Powers that Japan's claims for continued possession of the 
islands were appropriate by preparing "a scientific document" on Japan's 
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relations with the islands.'" Significantly, the executive committee report 
specifically discussed the problem of the Ryukyu Islands and noted the like¬ 
lihood that the islands would be put under a United Nations joint trustee¬ 
ship or one under exclusive U.S. military control. Faced with this situation, 
the report recommended that the Japanese government should not try to 
oppose the islands being placed under either form of trusteeship. 21 

Stage Two: The Second Research Undertaking, May 1946 to May 1947 

With the completion of the first stage of research on May 22, 1946 the 
executive committee next launched on the same day the second stage of 
research, which Nishimura has called the "the Second Research 
Undertaking," or Dai Niji Kenkyu Sagyo. 12 

Its task was to build upon the studies done during the first stage and 
delve into the deeper political and economic problems, and at the same 
time to develop position papers and reference materials for a future peace 
conference. These studies were to be completed by the end of the following 
month, but due to the depth, scope, and number of the problems involved, 
it soon became clear to the committee that the June (1946)deadline was 
impossible to meet. Hence after discussions at the end of August 1946, it 
was decided that the studies were to be concluded by the end of September 
that same year. Later, at the proper time, the Foreign Ministry would call 
together representatives from other related ministries and agencies to form 
a special committee that would study and eventually submit to the Allied 
Powers, via SCAP, its views and wishes regarding a peace treaty. 

In the meantime, the executive committee was still unsure as to whether 
SCAP and the Allies would be receptive to such a memorandum. It thus 
decided to test the waters by first having the Research Bureau 
(Chosnkyoku),complete its "scientific" studies on territorial problems, as 
recommended above, and submit them to SCAP. 23 

The Territorial Study (2): Ryukyu and Other Nansei Islands, March 1947 

The first of these studies completed concerned the territories of the Kurile 
Islands, also known in Japanese as Cbisbima Retto, as well as those of 
Habomai, and Shikotan, the latter two which make up what Japan calls the 
Northern Territories. 24 It is the second of these studies seen in Figure 5-1, 
namely that on the Ryukyus, which concerns us here. This 29-page study 
on the Ryukyus, completed in March 1947 as part of a series entitled 
"Minor Islands Adjacent to Japan Proper," was undertaken in an attempt 
to clarify the territorial boundaries of Japan because the phrase "such 
minor islands as we determine" as found in the Potsdam Declaration was 
considered to be too vague. 2 ' 
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Figure 5-1 
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Source “Tainichi Koua ill Kansuru Honpo no Junbi Taisaku Kankei Beigawa e Teishutsu Shiryo— 
Eibun Dai Ikkan, Ryodo Mondai (Documents Relating to Preparatory Measures on Our Part far the 
Treaty of Peace With. Japan. English. Materials Handed to the US. Side, Vol 1 , Territorial 
Problems). 1 Reel Number B’0012, Flash Number 1, Diplomatic Records Office. Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Tokyo, Japan 
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Labeled torintsukai chui, or "handle with care," and composed of five 
maps, six descriptive sections, and six supporting illustrations, the booklet 
form report sought to explain the geographical, anthropological, racial, 
historical, and political relationship between Japan and the islands. 
Because this study is the first full explanation of the Japanese government's 
views on its relations with Okinawa, it needs to be explored here in some 
more detail. 

The Maps — The first map shows the Nansei Islands and their two main 
groups, the Satsunan Gunto (with the three subgroups of Osumi Gunto, 
Tokara Gunto, and Amami Gunto, as well as their smaller islands), and the 
Ryukyu Group (with its two subgroups of Okinawa and Sakishima Gunto, 
and their smaller islands). The prefectures to which these two groups 
belong and are administered by, Kagoshima, in the case of Satsunan, and 
Okinawa, in the case of Ryukyu, are also clearly demarcated. In the 
remaining four maps, four historic periods (Early Days, 12th-14th Century, 
17-18th Century, and After the Meiji Restoration of 1868) are shown jux¬ 
taposed on the maps which show the islands' anthropological, economic, 
and political ties with neighboring China and Japan, with Japan eventually 
coming to control the islands. 

Physical Geography—This section explains more fully the first map and 
gives an introduction to the origin of the names Nansei and Ryukyu. 
Importantly, it also describes most of the islands as“dry and barren," not¬ 
ing that "water supply is generally inadequate”on most of the islands and 
that “fierce typhoons are frequent in summer and autumn while in winter 
there blows a strong monsoon”on the others. These descriptions may have 
been added as an attempt to discourage other countries from wanting to 
claim any of the Ryukyu Islands. 

The Origin of the Nnnsei Islanders — This section relies for the most part 
on the accounts of visits to Okinawa by U.S. Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry (1853-1854) and English philologist Basil Hall Chamberlain (1893) 
to explain the racial and linguistic similarities between the Japanese and 
Nansei islanders. This section, suggests that "the present inhabitants of the 
Amami sub-group and islands to the north bear greater resemblance to the 
inhabitants of Kyushu than those of the Okinawan sub-group and islands 
to the south...however even the latter, generally called Ryukyuans, can be 
regarded as a local type of the Japanese race." 

The History of the Ryukyu Group—This section, the second longest in 
the report, discusses the history of the Ryukyu monarchy, first said to have 
been established at the end of the 12th century, and then the relationship 
between the Ryukyu Group and Japan and China. Citing early works, 
Nihon Shoki (Chronicle of Japan) and Shoku Nihongi (Supplementary 
Chronicle of Japan), both written in the 8th century, the report states that 
"Japan’s relations with the Nansei Islands date back as early as 616 A.D." 
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growing into an active tributary relationship. The study then states that 
"towards the end of the 9th century these relations gradually began to 
weaken." Later, "official tribute from Ryukyu to Japan, which had long 
ceased to be paid, was resumed in the beginning of the 15th century." 
However, it continues to explain that "the official tribute of Ryukyu to 
Japan...was often neglected which led to the Shimazu (feudal Lord of 
Satsuma) expedition of 1609...[when] the country was definitely placed 
under Japanese suzerainty." It goes on to explain that "a magistrate 
appointed by Lord Shimazu was stationed in Naha (principal city on the 
island of Okinawa) to supervise domestic and external affairs of the local 
government "and "Ryukyu which had remained a sort of protectorate of 
Lord Shimazu for 260 years was eventually incorporated in 1872 as an 
integral part of Japan under direct control of the newly established Meiji 
Government. In 1879, Okinawa Prefecture was instituted with governor 
appointed by the central government and the former ruling house of 
Ryukyu was granted peerage with the title of Marquis." 

Concerning the relationship of the Ryukyus with China, the study 
explains that formal relations with China started in the 14th century when 
China "dispatched a mission to demand the Ryukyuans to pay 
tribute...[and] thereafter missions bearing gifts were regularly sent from 
Ryukyu to China." Through this tributary relationship, trade developed 
and, the report notes, because "the commodities which were brought to 
China together with official tributes were purchased by the Chinese gov¬ 
ernment agencies at ten or twenty times the current prices...Ryukyu could 
conduct a lucrative trade with China in the name of tribute." Japan, the 
study also notes, "not only allowed Ryukyu to remain nominally a tribu¬ 
tary state of China but loaned money to encourage the trade and shared in 
the profits." China eventually found this relationship to be economically 
costly and unilaterally decided to limit the "tribute missions to once every 
two years, and later to once every three or five years." Finally, it states that 
Ryukyu continued its tributary relations with China until 1875 when the 
Japanese government no longer allowed it. 

History of the Satsunan Group—The study next briefly discusses the 
Northern part of the Nansei Islands, the Satsunan Group, explaining that 
these islands were "historically bound with closer ties with Japan proper 
than the Ryukyu Group...[and] Japanese sovereignty over these [islands] 
w[ere] never contested either by Chinese or Ryukyuans." 

The Ryukyu Problem After the Meiji Restoration—This section focuses 
primarily on the Ryukyu Islands as a bilateral issue between Japan and 
China, which included primarily conflicting claims over the islands. 
Eventually, after an incident in 1871 where Ryukyuans were killed on 
Taiwan by locals to which in response Japan launched a punitive attack 
demanding compensation from China, the problem of this vague, dual sov¬ 
ereignty over the Ryukyu Islands, came to a head. According to the study. 
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after protracted negotiations,'‘China recognised Japanese nationality of the 
Ryukyuans and the justifiableness of the expedition." The other major 
powers, moreover, took "no objection to incorporation [of Ryukyu into 
Japan proper" asking only that "the Japanese Government...observe the 
provisions of...compacts [with] Ryukyu." 

Conditions of the Nansei Islands Prior to Japanese Surrender—This sec¬ 
tion, the longest of the report, gives narrative and statistical data on gov¬ 
ernment, education, economy, population, culture, and meteorological 
observatories. Of particular importance are the first three descriptions on 
government, education, and economy, as well as that on culture. The 
description on government states that "following the establishment of 
Okinawa Prefecture in 1879, the Ryukyu group was governed in the same 
manner as any other prefecture....The people of Okinawa Prefecture had 
their representatives in both Houses; laws enacted by the Diet were ipso 
facto applicable in Okinawa; in the sphere of judicature, there was no dif¬ 
ference from other prefectures.Likewise, in the education description, the 
study notes thateducation...was carried out in the same way as in any other 
prefecture" and that "Many of those who have received higher education 
are now occupying important posts in the government and business circles 
of Japan." In the part on the economy, the report states that "Owing to its 
meagre resources Okinawa Prefecture can hardly sustain [a] self-sufficient 
economy" and noted that Okinawa’s "pre-war annual crop [of rice] could 
only meet 16 percent of the local consumption." It then notes that "in no 
year was Okinawa able to do away with the excess of import over export," 
and includes a statistical table comparing exports with imports for the 
1930s. Finally, in the culture description, which is further subdivided into 
language, religion, and modes of life, the study states that "the native 
Ryukyuan language may be considered a dialect of Japanese with the same 
grammatical structure and much of its vocabulary derived from Japanese. 
This dialect is still spoken by the Ryukyuans in their daily conversations, 
where as the standard Japanese is exclusively used in writing as well as in 
conversation at schools and offices." Concerning religion, it notes that 
"Buddhism and Shintoism are ingrained in the daily life of the people in 
Okinawa Prefecture." It then states that "there still exists a very popular 
aboriginal religion. It bears a close likeness to the original Shintoism of 
Japan." It also notes the influences of Christianity, Taoism, and 
Confucianism on Okinawan culture. Finally, in the description for modes 
of life, it concludes by stating that "Many Japanese manners and customs 
of ancient times are retained in Okinawa in connection with birth, mar¬ 
riage, and other functions." 

Illustrations The six illustrations include archival materials and pho¬ 
tographs, which are introduced in the report to supplement and support 
the above conclusions. 
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There is no doubt that the Japanese government sought to portray its his¬ 
torical, cultural, and political relations with the Ryukyu Islands in a favor¬ 
able light. Many Okinawans and others would disagree, and strongly at 
that, with the accuracy of the portrayal produced by the Foreign Ministry, 
particularly in view of the way the mainland Japanese looked down on the 
Okinawans and treated them as "second class citizens" at the time.- 6 In any 
case, the Japanese government was determined to see to it that the Ryukyu 
Islands would be recognized as a part of Japan and left under Japanese sov¬ 
ereignty. 

Stage Three: The Establishment of the Inter-Agency Coordinating 
Executive Committee on the Peace Treaty, May 1947 

With the first several studies on territorial issues completed, and with fur¬ 
ther studies on territory, economic, and other problems in the works, the 
Foreign Ministry officials working on the peace treaty found that the time 
had come to seek the cooperation of related ministries and agencies. On 
May 28, 1947, the Inter-Agency Coordinating Executive Committee on the 
Peace Treaty, (HeiwaJoyaku Kakusho Renraku Kanjikai), which coordi¬ 
nated assignments on research, material gathering, and documentation, 
was established informally within the Foreign Ministry, bringing together 
officials from the Foreign Ministry, Central Liaison Office, the Home 
Ministry, the Finance Ministry, as well as several other agencies. 2 
Subsequently, later that summer in the middle of movements by the Allies 
to hold a peace conference for Japan, the International Committee 
(Kokusailinkni), comprised of bureau directors from related ministries was 
established by an August 6 (1947) Cabinet decision under the direction of 
the Foreign Minister, with the Vice Minister as chair, to coordinate studies 
on particular problems of the peace treaty and organize materials and stud¬ 
ies done to date. Within the Foreign Ministry, a deliberation group, or 
shingi shitsu, was set up for the purpose of assisting the International 
Committee with its work. As explained by Nishimura, three weeks later a 
clearer picture of the overlapping responsibilities was gained through a 
memorandum of August 29 prepared in the Foreign Ministry which 
described the working relationship the deliberation staff would also have 
with the executive committee, still in existence. According to the memo¬ 
randum, plans to be discussed between concerned agencies and ministries 
(and then considered by the Inter-Agency Coordinating Executive 
Committee), would have to first undergo deliberation by both the staff and 
the executive committee at a joint meeting. Moreover, plans formulated 
between the concerned agencies were to be given to the deliberation staff 
and executive committee for their consideration, then submitted to the top 
ministry officials for their discussion before being sent on to their destina¬ 
tion. 
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The deliberation staff had its work cut out for it with those arrange¬ 
ments. In any case, the staff continued with their deliberations throughout 
the remainder of 1947 and all of 1948. However, as will be discussed 
below, movements toward a peace treaty died down in 1947 with the fail¬ 
ure to open a conference due to the U.S.-Soviet rivalry, with the later Allied 
criticism of Japan’s studies on the peace treaty (discussed below), and with 
the increase in economic and political problems in Japan and related 
redefining of U.S. occupation policy for Japan amidst the onset of the Cold 
War (discussed in the next chapter). In the meantime, based upon its con¬ 
tinuing studies concerning the problems of the peace treaty, the Foreign 
Ministry, anxious for a peace treaty, began to make several attempts to 
express its views to the Allied Powers. 28 

III. THE FOREIGN MINISTRY AND APPROACHING THE ALLIES, 
MARCH 1947 TO JANUARY 1948 

With the completion of the first set of territorial studies in November 1946, 
Foreign Ministry officials sought to relay them as feelers to the Allies, and 
specifically officials in GHQ. The first such attempt was undertaken by 
Asakai on March 12, 1947 during his sixth meeting with GHQ Political 
Adviser George Atcheson, who had just returned from a month-long trip 
back to the United States for consultations on the peace treaty. Asakai 
sought to discover the Allied mood toward a peace treaty with Japan dur¬ 
ing their meeting. Asakai recorded that day that he first discussed territor¬ 
ial issues with the Political Adviser and handed him the first territorial 
study done by the Research Bureau. Atcheson responded that it would be 
helpful and mentioned that while the United States planned to have a 
strategic trusteeship for the former Japanese Mandated Islands, the dispo¬ 
sition of the other areas was still undecided, 29 

Approximately one month later, during an April 14 meeting with 
Ambassador MacMahon Ball, British Commonwealth Representative to 
the Allied Council for Japan from March 1946 to September 1947 (and 
concurrent Australian Counselor of Mission, April 1947 to September 
1947), Asakai inquired about the timing of a potential peace conference to 
which Ball responded as "likely to be held by the end of 1947 or early 
1948." Alluding to the oncoming Cold War the Australian diplomat added, 
"However, the attitude of the Soviet Union presents] a problem — it could 
act to block efforts by the U.S. to arrange a peace treaty for Japan. Blocking 
the peace treaty for Japan meant blocking the U.S. The U.S. would not 
likely want to find itself in that situation." Ball likewise asked about 
Japan's preparations for the peace treaty. Asakai took the opportunity then 
to hand him the first territorial study, which he had given Atcheson one 
month earlier. 30 No special note seems to have been taken of the study by 
Ball however and their discussion moved on to other topics. 31 
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Territorial Concerns and the "Ashida Incident" of June 1947 

In the meantime, with movements toward a peace treaty on the Allied side 
becoming increasingly clear, the new Foreign Minister, Ashida, began to 
make public statements on his country's treaty desires. The first opportu¬ 
nity came in early June when Ashida, who had just assumed his position in 
the Katayama Tetsu Cabinet on June 1, held two press interviews with for¬ 
eign correspondents in Tokyo. These interviews were very much the start 
of Ashida's diplomatic drive to set forth Japan’s peace treaty preferences to 
the Allied Powers. In particular, Japan's desires regarding territorial issues 
seem to have attracted the most attention. 

The first press meeting, an exclusive interview held on the morning of 
June 4 with United Press correspondent Leslie Nakajima, dealt with large 
issues, such as a peace conference, foreign trade, the reparations problem, 
the introduction of foreign capital, labor issues, and finally, the possibility 
of war between the Soviet Union and the United States, and were capably 
dealt with by the former diplomat Ashida.* 2 Concerning a peace treaty with 
Japan, Ashida explained that Japan desired an early peace conference and 
thus his "most important job was to work toward bringing about an early 
treaty."Ashida also explained that the signing of a peace treaty with Japan 
"would contribute to stability in the Far East." Ashida, a Soviet expert, 
also expressed his doubts that a U.S.-Soviet war was likely, carefully stat¬ 
ing that "there were no reasons why both countries would have to go to 
war, nor were there problems not able to be worked out by means other 
than war." He was either optimistic or purposely maintaining a facade of 
expecting cooperation to continue between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 

On the following day, June 5, Ashida met with Tom Lambert, a corre¬ 
spondent from the Associated Press, at the Foreign Minister's Official 
Residence in Meguro, Tokyo. There, Ashida, perhaps to his later regret, 
overly focused his discussion on territorial issues." Ashida, according to the 
article published the following day, stated that "Okinawa is not very 
important to the Japanese economy, but speaking from sentimental rea¬ 
sons, the nation desires the return of these islands." Ashida further said 
that the "Japanese people question the applicability of the Potsdam 
Declaration toward Okinawa and a part of the Kuriles.” Ashida also stated 
that "Japan was ready at any time to begin discussions on the peace 
treaty," mentioning that his government did "have some concerns with the 
draft peace treaty." 

Ashida's comments to the press, particularly those of his second press 
conference concerning his country's territorial desires, drew strong criti¬ 
cism from the Allies. Atcheson, as Political Adviser in Japan, felt it neces¬ 
sary to inform the State Department and President Truman of this incident 
and in a letter to the President (that also described the Occupation and the 
state of the Japanese economy), Atcheson touched on Ashida's remarks. He 
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noted that Ashida's comments "caused an easily understood resentment in 
some foreign quarters," adding however "We do not believe Ashida speaks 
in this matter for the Japanese masses or even the Japanese government." 
Atcheson included the opinion, later used by MacArthur almost verbatim 
in his September 1 reply to the State Department's peace treaty draft (see 
below), that 

Oltinawa is of no economic value to Japan; on the contrary it was an eco¬ 
nomic liability. To us it is the western keystone of our military power vest¬ 
ed in our air force island bases in the Western Pacific. For the future our 
real and most lasting control vis-a-vis Japan in this whole area lies in 
Allied ability to impose economic sanctions (cutting off of petroleum and 
other supplies) and this extension of our air power. I am inclined to think 
that the latter will exert the greater and more permanent influence. 54 

Actually it is likely Atcheson who was influenced by MacArthur’s own 
well-known views of Okinawa; i.e. that Okinawa did not contribute to 
Japan economically, its people should not be considered as Japanese, the 
Japanese themselves did not expect to be allowed to keep Okinawa, and 
most importantly, Okinawa was necessary to the United States for strate¬ 
gic reasons. Indeed in what was likely an effort to refute Ashida's claims, 
MacArthur publicly stated that the "Ryukyuans [we]re not Japanese" and 
that the Japanese did "not object to the U.S. occupation of the islands.” 5 ' 
Atcheson’s comment that Ashida did not speak for the Japanese govern¬ 
ment or the people thus should be probably viewed in this context. 

Ashida likewise was aware of the Allied criticism his comments invited. 
In his diary entry for June 8, he recorded that he "probably talked too 
much about the territorial problem" noting that ‘Teaction[s]”came from 
London and Manila, while the U.S. response was not so had. 56 Ashida also 
interestingly records the domestic reaction. He noted that public opinion in 
Japan toward his statements was divided three ways: 1) "quite satisfied," 
supporting Ashida for making Japan’s wishes known to the Allies; 2) "wor¬ 
ried" that antagonizing the Allies would only lead to trouble; 3) that which 
believed Ashida's comments came at GHQs direction.;’ 

Whatever the reactions to Ashida’s public statements on territorial 
issues, he and officials at the Foreign Ministry did not stop in the desire to 
bring about an early peace treaty and to make the desires of the Japanese 
government on territorial known to the United States and its Allied part¬ 
ners. The Foreign Ministry, as noted above, had by this time (June24)com- 
pleted opinion papers on the peace treaty and decided that the time had 
come to approach the Allies. The problem of expressing Japan's desires was 
"quite delicate," as Ashida observes in his diary. Thus, as Ashida recalls, he 
needed someone to talk to about his next step and sought out experienced 
advice." 
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About four weeks after becoming Foreign Minister, Ashida met with for¬ 
mer Foreign and Prime Minister Shidehara on June 28 at the latter's villa 
in Tamagawa in Tokyo for a one-hour Saturday morning meeting. Ashida 
explained that lie had come to consult Shidehara about steps the Japanese 
government should take toward a future peace conference and observed 
that the time had come for further preparations relating to the peace treaty 
particularly with the arrival shortly of Australian Foreign Minister Herbert 
V. EvattA Ashida next stated that he thought it was necessary for the 
Japanese government to coordinate with the United States on problems 
relating to a peace treaty and asked Shidehara the best way to approach the 
Americans. "That is the problem," Ashida recorded in his diary as having 
said to Shidehara, adding "concerning this point, I am considering speak¬ 
ing secretly with Atcheson.""’ Shidehara responded that Ashida should 
work with MacArthur on this: "Concerning with whom to begin private 
discussions, I think you should first directly confront MacArthur and have 
him pick someone for you. In other words, the choice of whom to have 
contact with should be done under [MacArthur’s] authority and responsi¬ 
bility." It seems that Ashida and his Foreign Ministry associates did not fol¬ 
low this advice however (perhaps because MacArthur’s strong views on 
Okinawa were already known at the time) and instead sought out 
Atcheson on his own, as he had originally planned. 

Shortly after the Ashida-Shidehara meeting, Asakai of the Central 
Liaison Office visited Atcheson again for their seventh (and, as it would 
turn out, final) meeting on July 3 to inquire about the progress of the peace 
treaty conference. 41 Asakai seemed to be particularly worried about the 
possibility of the Soviet Union vetoing or delaying progress on the treaty as 
well as linking progress on the German treaty with that of Japan. Atcheson 
calmed Asakai’s worries by responding that the United States, Canada, and 
Great Britain were all positive about a treaty and speculated that the prepa¬ 
rations for a conference would begin after the British Commonwealth 
meeting in Canberra in August. 42 It was here also that Asakai handed 
Atcheson the study done by the Research Bureau on the Ryukyu Islands 
that had been completed in March. Upon receiving it Atcheson, hinting at 
Ashida’s comments the month before, responded that "it was necessary to 
point out that not only in the United States but in other countries there 
existed strong reactions to recent Japanese views on territorial issues." 
Asakai returned to the Foreign Ministry where he briefed Ashida and other 
officials. 44 

Territorial Observations and the Okinawa“modus operandi" 

Based on the above study on the Ryukyu Islands (and that of the 
Ogasawara and Kazan Island groups, completed in June), as well as earlier 
studies comparing the Allied Drafts with those of the Japanese government. 
Vice Minister Okazaki Katsuo on July 7 drafted a document on special 
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problems related to the peace treaty as part of the series of opinion papers 
mentioned above." (This opinion paper, "General Observations on the 
Questions of Japan’s Territory," formed the basis of a later, more general, 
memorandum on Japan's treaty desires given by Ashida to Atcheson and 
Chief of the Government Section of GHQ, Major General Courtney 
Whitney, at the end of July.) Unlike the earlier March study on the Ryukyu 
Islands, which looked at in some detail the historical, economic, political, 
and anthropological relations between Japan and the Ryukyu Islands, this 
next stage of study was in fact a position paper written up by the second 
highest ranking official of the Foreign Ministry, Vice Minister Okazaki. 

Okazaki's position paper first examined the position of the Allied 
Powers on territorial issues vis-a-vis Japan in general noting the Potsdam 
Declaration limited Japan's sovereignty to the four main islands and "such 
minor islands as [the Allies] shall determine." It then stated that the 
Japanese government believed that: 

in determining the disposition of such minor islands, (the Allied Powers) 
will take into full consideration the history of their becoming Japanese 
islands, their geographical and economic relations with the main islands 
of Japan, the ethnical characteristics, culture, languages of their inhabi¬ 
tants and other factors. Further, the Japanese Government desire that the 
Allied Powers will, on such considerations, so determine that the islands 
which have long belonged to Japan and the majority of whose inhabitants 
have been Japanese remain as Japanese territories. 

The paper next observed that the Allied Powers expressed in the Atlantic 
Charter that they would not seek territorial aggrandizement and that they 
would respect the wishes of the inhabitants when making territorial 
changes. "Granted that such is the policy set by the Allied Powers," the 
policy paper argued, "the desire that the minor islands which have long 
been inhabited by the Japanese be allowed to be retained by Japan would 
also seem to be in keeping with the said policy." The paper then sought to 
explain the position of the Japanese government on "questions [that] may... 
be raised in one way or another in regard to a few of these islands...where 
Japanese administration is now suspended, which may possibly be made a 
subject of discussion." The islands considered first were the Nansei Islands 
(and then the Ogasawara and Kazan Islands which are not discussed here). 

Among the Nansei Islands, while the Osumi Islands which lie North of 30 
degrees North remain, in accordance with the Memorandum of the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers dated January 29, 1946, 
under the Japanese administration as part of Kagoshima Prefecture, the 
Tokara Islands which lie immediately south have, same as the Osumi 
Islands, long been Japanese territory and formed part of Kagoshima 
Prefecture. The Amami Islands which lie further south, although they 
were for a time under the influence of the Ryukyu dynasty when it was in 
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its prime, are an integral part of Japan from the ethnological, historical 
and any other point of view. Their inhabitants are Japanese and they had 
been part of Kagoshima Prefecture until the surrender of Japan. In regard 
to the Okinawa Islands and Sakishiina Islands, while it is a fact that they 
were for a certain period of time under the rule of the Ryukyu dynasty 
which had a quasi-sovereign status, they had been Japanese territory prior 
to the formation of the said dynasty and were under the suzerainty of 
Japan since 1609 when the dynasty was put under the protection of the 
feudal Clan of Shimazu. In particular, since the Meiji Restoration, they 
have enjoyed, as a prefecture of Japan propel; the exactly [sic] same sta¬ 
tus as other prefectures. Their inhabitants being a type of the Japanese 
race, the islands are inseparably hound with Japan from the linguistic, cul¬ 
tural and other points of view. Economicall!; unable to he self-supporting, 
Okinawa Prefecture has been and will remain to he a burden on the cen¬ 
tral government. It is, however, the wish of the people and the government 
of Japan that the islands may be left as Japanese territory because of the 
long-standing relationships with them. 

At this point we see clearly that the Foreign Ministry, while noting dif¬ 
ferences between the northern and southern populations, sought the return 
of the Ryukyu Islands to Japan, and based its arguments on the pro¬ 
nouncements of the Allies and Japan's own historical and racial connec¬ 
tions. However the Foreign Ministry was also realistic in its assessment of 
the strategic needs of the Allies, particularly the United States and thus had 
to be accommodating while seeking to avoid a division of Japanese terri¬ 
tory, as seen in the following passage. 

Should the areas of the Okinawa and Sakishiina Islands be required by the 
Allied Powers from the strategic point of view it would fully be possible 
to make such arrangements with the Japanese Government as would ade¬ 
quately meet their requirements. The desire on the part of Japan is only to 
see a modus operandi so devised that she is entrusted with the common 
affairs of administration of the inhabitants such as education, economy 
and culture — a measure which would naturally conform with the racial 
and historical background. 

What this memorandum was essentially suggesting is an arrangement with 
the Allies granting them use of what can be assumed from the context to 
mean bases and nearby land areas. The Japanese government would be 
allowed to keep administrative rights over the islands, as well as sover¬ 
eignty over the islands. Although not clearly spelled out, the “modus 
operandi" would be in other words the granting of base rights (or perhaps 
land leases) to the Allies while the Japanese would keep administrative 
rights and sovereignty. In other words, the “modus operandi" would be 
based upon the plan to separate base rights from administrative rights. 
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Based on this study concerning the question of Japan’s territories, as well 
as on numerous other problems, a summarized version of Japan’s desires 
and expectations on a peace settlement (known as the First Ashida 
Memorandum) underwent drafting. It was in the middle of this effort when 
on July 11 the State Department issued invitations to a preparatory meet¬ 
ing on the Japanese peace treaty. That announcement seemed to have 
caught many by surprise including other divisions and bureaus in the State 
Department, SCAP, and the military. It also caught the Foreign Ministry off 
guard, although it had been preparing for just such a day. The Foreign 
Ministry sped up its work on the summary of Japan’s treaty expectations 
and further considered ways to relay it to the Allies. Ashida meanwhile 
planned to meet with Atcheson and Whitney, the former for his having 
direct contact with Washington and the latter for his having MacArthur’s 
ear. With those two meetings scheduled for the end of July, the Foreign 
Ministry sought to complete its summary in time for the Ashida-GFIQ 
meetings. Its discussions on and drafting of the paragraph on the territor¬ 
ial question was completed on July 24, two days before Ashida's scheduled 
meeting with Atcheson. 4 ’ 

The Ashida-Atcheson Meeting, July 26, 1947: The First Ashida 
Memorandum 411 

Ashida started off the afternoon (4:00 p.m.) meeting with Atcheson by stat¬ 
ing that Japanese government was aware that a preparatory meeting for the 
peace treaty was already tentatively scheduled and that as Foreign Minister, 
he wanted to "informally express Japan's opinions and desires relating to 
the peace settlement," which he hoped Atcheson would relay to the State 
Department. 4 Fie then handed Atcheson a nine-point, four-page memo¬ 
randum which the Political Adviser quickly read and agreed to send to 
Washington, explaining that although the Soviet Union was refusing to 
participate due to questions over conference procedures, it would likely 
eventually join. The memorandum, as later explained by Nishimura and 
discussed above, was a combination of the studies and memorandums pre¬ 
pared within the Foreign Ministry beginning at the end of May on general 
opinions for a peace treaty and special clauses relating to a peace settle¬ 
ment." The memorandum began by stating that with "...the opening of a 
preliminary conference...reported to be imminent, the Japanese govern¬ 
ment wishes to be permitted to convey informally to the Allied authorities 
its desires and expectations relative to the peace settlement. If such permis¬ 
sion is granted, we shall be ready to submit for their information detailed 
statements..." on a number of issues. While not all of the points need to be 
discussed here, it is the first two, “1. Peace-making Procedure" and "2. 
Basis of the Peace Treaty," as well as the seventh point, "Territorial 
Question," that should be introduced in full here. The first point of this, 
the "First Ashida Memorandum," argued that the Japanese government 
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hoped that "the coming peace conference would be conducted in such a 
manner as to convince our people of the justice and fairness of its proce¬ 
dure," and that it would "not be a dictated peace, but a settlement in which 
[the Japanese have been made to feel that they] have been permitted to take 
part, so that they will subscribe to it of their own free will, and be morally 
bound to abide by its terms.” 49 Along similar lines, it continued in the sec¬ 
ond point that "It is expected that the peace settlement will be made in 
accordance with the established principles of international law. We trust 
that the spirit of international equity and fair play which pervades the 
Atlantic Charter will be made the guiding spirit of the peace settlement 
with Japan." Likewise, in the seventh point, territorial problems, the mem¬ 
orandum explained that "The Potsdam Declaration leaves to the Allied 
Powers the disposition of the minor islands adjacent to the four principal 
islands of Japan. It is desired that in the determination of their territorial 
status full consideration will be given to the historical, racial, economic, 
cultural and other relations existing between these islands and Japan 
proper." 

Importantly, this memorandum also discussed security-related issues in 
two adjoining points. In the fourth point, "Admission into the United 
Nations," it states,‘‘From the ruins of war and defeat we are emerging a 
new nation chastened and free, and thoroughly committed to the ways of 
peace. Our nation is eager to contribute to the world’s progress by joining 
the United Nations. Furthermore, it is thought that for unarmed Japan her 
membership in the United Nations will be a potent factor to enhance her 
sense of security." In the next point,“Internal Peace and Order,’’the mem¬ 
orandum states, "Even if the Allied Occupation forces are withdrawn with 
the conclusion of peace, we feel we can manage, though totally demilita¬ 
rized, to preserve peace within our borders, if given an adequate police 
force [for which] it is desired that the treaty will provide for an increase of 
our present police force to a level such as will be proportionate to our pop¬ 
ulation." 

After the submission of this memorandum, according to Ashida's diary, 
Ashida and Atcheson then discussed Australian Foreign Minister Evatt's 
trip to Japan, who had arrived earlier that same day and who had that 
afternoon lunched with MacArthur and Atcheson at MacArthur’s resi¬ 
dence. Ashida believed that he would likely have a chance to meet with 
Evatt, in Tokyo for consultations on the proposed peace treaty. For their 
meeting, Ashida suggested that he would limit his talk to Japan's present 
situation and not go into Japan's opinions and expectations for a peace 
treaty that "Japan was dependent on America’s efforts and goodwill in the 
upcoming peace conference." Their near 40-minute meeting ended with 
Atcheson telling Ashida that he hoped to see him before his own departure 
for Washington scheduled for August 20.'" 
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The Ashida-Whitney Meeting, July 28, 1947 

Two days later, Ashida paid a visit on Major General Courtney Whitney, 
Chief of the Government Section (GS) within SCAP. Ashida likely hoped 
that the close relationship Whitney enjoyed with MacArthur would guar¬ 
antee that the General saw or at least became aware of Ashida and the 
Japanese government’s thinking. At their morning meeting (10:00 a.m.), 
Ashida explained to Whitney, as he had to Atcheson two days earlier, that 
with the approaching preparatory peace conference on Japan, he thought 
it necessary to“informally offer the Japanese Government’s desires infor¬ 
mally to the American Government.”' 1 He then passed to Whitney a copy 
of the same memorandum given to Atcheson outlining the nine-point 
expectations of the Japanese government in the peace treaty. Whitney, 
according to Ashida’s account, carefully read the document and then said 
to Ashida that "the problem still remained over notifying [the U.S. govern¬ 
ment in Washington] of Japanese desires," to which Ashida responded that 
he had already spoken with Atcheson the Saturday before (July 26).' 2 
Ashida related that he requested Atcheson to informally transmit Japan's 
views and that Atcheson had agreed to arrange it. Ashida, curious as to 
Whitney’s reactions to the memorandum, asked him directly his views of it. 
Whitney responded that "the views expressed here are those which 
MacArthur hold" and that the Supreme Commander was constantly think¬ 
ing about how to bring about a just peace treaty. 

Their 20-minute meeting ended with Whitney warning that since it was 
an important time for Japan, the Japanese government should take care 
that the document should not be leaked, for, as Whitney warned, it could 
be used by countries with "hostile intentions." Ashida explained that the 
government was using extreme care with the document so as not to have it 
leaked to newspaper writers or others. He added that he believed Japan’s 
requests were few and fair and that they were likely in line with the think¬ 
ing of the U.S. government. Whitney concluded the meeting by stating that 
GHQ had high expectations for the views expressed by Ashida." 

The Document Returned — Follow-up Meetings with Atcheson and 
Whitney, July 28, 1947 

When Ashida returned to his office in the ministry that morning, he found 
messages waiting for him from both Atcheson and Whitney. Ashida likely 
assumed that the two wanted to discuss in more detail the contents of the 
memorandum and probably was not expecting the documents to be 
returned to him, but that was what happened. 

Ashida met first with Atcheson later that same day at 3:30 p.m. During 
this meeting, Atcheson stated that he had read the memorandum 
"intensely" and found that there was something which prevented his 
accepting it. He explained that the presentation of the memorandum list- 
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ing Japan's expectations prior to the peace conference would not be in 
Japan's best interest. Atcheson added that the situation was a delicate one. 
He repeated that he could not accept the memorandum and asked for 
Ashida’s understanding. 

Ashida, the diplomat, understood the seriousness of the situation; were 
Atcheson, the State Department representative in Japan, to refuse to accept 
the document, the Japanese government would have little way of transmit¬ 
ting its views (even informally) to Washington. Ashida, according to his 
diary, launched his rebuttal by stating: 

As you can see, this memorandum is an informal expression of the hopes 
of the Japanese Government to the U.S. Government. To date, I believe 
these are very moderate desires of Japan. At the Versailles Meeting, which 
imposed the treaty upon the Germans, I recall even the Germans having 
had about a week to express their views. For these reasons, I think that 
Japan should be allowed at least to express these desires. I would like to 
know exactly why the memorandum was inappropriate—was the form 
bad. the contents, or were all eight clauses just unsuitable?" 

Ashida was not satisfied with Atcheson’s response, which was "extremely 
vague." According to the same diary entry, Atcheson said that "it appears 
that Japan at present is expecting the peace conference to be done by 
debate and discussion. That is presenting a problem for America." Again, 
Ashida argued: 

Japan has never said that we are expecting a peace settlement based on 
discussion [with us]. Precisely because of this, and the fact that the Allied 
Powers have yet to make up their minds, we have tried to present very 
informally in this memorandum our hopes. We completely understand 
that the decision as to whether or not to allow Japan to express its opin¬ 
ions on a treaty to be imposed upon Japan rests entirely with the Allied 
Powers and will be decided by them at the conference. However, this 
memorandum is not such a case. It is completely different. It is no more 
than a simple expression of [our] hopes.” 

Atcheson replied that lie was afraid "any expression of [Japan’s] desires at 
this point by anyone would be viewed as an arrogant attitude on the part 
of Japan and that definitely would not be in Japan's favor!" Ashida noted 
that Atcheson looked sincere as he handed the memorandum to Ashida. 
Ashida thanked him by saying, "I appreciate your view that it would not 
be in Japan's interest [to accept the document] and consider your opinion 
to be an expression of America’s sympathy [toward us], I do not feel awk¬ 
ward or embarrassed by taking it back." With that, Atcheson said to 
Ashida that he would like for them both to consider that he had never 
accepted the memorandum in the first place, and apologized once again to 
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Ashida. The two shook hands and the meeting ended after approximately 
30 minutes.’" 

Immediately following Ashida's meeting with Atcheson, the Foreign 
Minister met with Whitney, arriving at the latter's office shortly after 4:00 
p.m. It is likely that Ashida, having been stunned by his meeting with 
Atcheson, had time to better prepare himself for this meeting. Upon enter¬ 
ing Whitney’s office in the Government Section, Ashida noticed that the 
memorandum he had handed him earlier that morning was on top of the 
general’s desk. Whitney began the meeting by explaining to Ashida that he 
had shown the memorandum to MacArthur who said that Japan was to be 
in the position of having the treaty imposed upon it." "Nevertheless," 
Whitney continued, "General MacArthur feels that the peace concluded 
[with Japan] would be fair. Yet, to accept at this point from the Japanese 
government or from the Foreign Minister this type of memorandum, no 
matter how informal, would anger other countries and invite their opposi¬ 
tion. Thus it would not be in Japan's interest." With that, Whitney handed 
the memorandum back to Ashida. 

Having concluded that it would be pointless to repeat what he said to 
Atcheson, Ashida replied in another, simpler way: "I understand your opin¬ 
ion that it would be wise for Japan to wait quietly until a peace conference 
opens. There will likely be an opportunity for Japan to state its opinions at 
some point and we will proceed with caution. We will rely on MacArthur’s 
opinion, that of sympathy for Japan's position. We hope for America’s 
sense of fairness and will continue to keep silent." Whitney agreed that that 
was a wise judgment. Ashida next decided to ask the general's opinion 
about the ministry’s preparatory work relating to the peace settlement. 
Ashida explained that with the opening of the conference in the near 
future, the government must prepare documents and related materials. For 
that reason, the Foreign Minister continued, he wanted to establish a spe¬ 
cial section in the ministry to handle the peace settlement. Whitney, accord¬ 
ing to Ashida's diary replied, "That is quite all right. We [GHQ] will 
authorize it. But what is important is that [your] officials do not leak any¬ 
thing to newspaper reporters. Newspaper reporters are always plotting and 
looking for opportunities to destroy things. Japanese officials need to learn 
to keep their mouths shut." Ashida concurred and their meeting finished 
after 20 minutes. 

Ashida's use of his first memorandum stopped here temporarily due 
likely to the warnings by Atcheson and Whitney. However, Ashida did con¬ 
tinue to meet with foreign diplomats, particularly Australians, who had a 
strong interest in the treaty with Japan. The Foreign Ministry was aware 
that a British Commonwealth meeting was scheduled for the end of August 
(26^) and the preparatory conference for the Japanese peace treaty would 
likely be put up for discussions there. With Australian Foreign Minister 
Evatt in town, Ashida arranged for him and Prime Minister Katayama to 
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pay a visit with the substance of their talks, according to the memorandum 
of conversation written by Asakai, based upon a prepared statement read 
by Ashida. Ashida did not mention the memorandum presented to GHQ 
nor did he touch upon specific desires or requests of the Japanese govern¬ 
ment. 

A second meeting took place with Ambassador Ball on August 11 for a 
lunch meeting at Ball’s study in his home. Here, Ashida, with little time left 
before the planned British Commonwealth Conference (only two weeks 
away) in Canberra, moved boldly forward in expressing his views. Unlike 
the description found in Yoshitsu’s work, Ashida presented not a copy of 
the same memorandum, but a slightly revised eight-point memorandum, 
which Nishimura later recorded "could be considered as the same as" the 
earlier memorandum.'’’ After explaining that the document was "not a gov¬ 
ernment memorandum nor an official statement" but rather "a summation 
of our country's popular views," Ashida handed it to Ball who read it 
quickly." Importantly, this memorandum also included the territorial sec¬ 
tion identical to the First Ashida Memorandum."’ After asking questions 
about police powers. Ball asked about "islands in waters near Japan.” 11 
This question was likely asked in reference to point six in the memoran¬ 
dum, "Territorial Question," which repeated the commonly known (but 
difficult to clarify) phrase, "The Potsdam Declaration leaves to the Allied 
Powers the disposition of the minor islands adjacent to the four principal 
islands of Japan." According to Ashida's diary, which in this case unfortu¬ 
nately does not go into detail, Ashida "explained his views on the islands 
of Shikotan and Amami Oshima,” the latter of which, as seen above, form 
part of the Nansei Islands, and were once administratively a part of 
Kagoshima Prefecture." What Ashida's views were on the rest of Okinawa 
are not directly explained here, but based on the conclusions of previous 
studies done in the Foreign Ministry on Okinawa and the Southern Kuriles 
and Ashida's own public announcement in early June of Japan's wish to see 
the islands returned to Japan, we can assume that Ashida expressed those 
same desires to Ball. 

The Second Ashida Memo: The Suzuki-Eichelberger Meetings and 
Post-Treaty Security Concerns 

The remainder of the August would usually have been spent in the tradi¬ 
tional Japanese way, visiting one’s family home for the Obon holidays. 
However August of 1947 was a particularly busy one for Ashida because 
of the movements for a peace treaty on the Allied side and thus he would 
have no time for a vacation. Ashida and officials at the Foreign Ministry 
were closely watching events relating to the holding of a peace conference. 
However, it became increasingly clear to them that the Soviet Union and 
China would continue to argue against the holding of a conference due to 
procedural matters. On July 22, Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Foreign Minister 
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of the Soviet Union, had already informed U.S. Ambassador W. Bedell 
Smith of his country's opposition to a conference based on the eleven coun¬ 
tries of the Far Eastern Commission." The Soviet Union felt that its vote, 
particularly if there were no veto power, would be diluted and would have 
little influence over the United States and the other Allies. It therefore pro¬ 
posed a four-power conference, where its weight would increase, and the 
right of veto would be guaranteed. Three weeks later. Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall had Counselor to the State Department and veteran 
diplomat Charles E. Bohlen, the Russian specialist, meet with Russian rep¬ 
resentatives in Washington to urge their participation in the conference. 
While stressing its intention to honor its commitments set forth in the var¬ 
ious wartime agreements, the State Department said in a statement com¬ 
municated to Soviet Charge d’Affaires Semen K. Tsarapkin that "In 
reference to the Cairo Declaration, the decisions of the Yalta Conference, 
or the Potsdam Declaration on Japan, they contain no provisions which 
give the Council of Foreign Ministers any authority in connections with a 
Japanese Settlement.” 64 The Soviet Union officially rejected the American 
invitation a second time on August 29, ten days after the conference’s pro¬ 
posed start, repeating its claims of July 22 and 23. This refusal to attend 
the conference, as well as its earlier (June 30) dramatic departure from the 
Marshall Plan meetings in Paris clarified for the Japanese that a Cold War 
had emerged between the Soviet Union and the United States. The previous 
plan of the Japanese to rely on the United Nations for its security guaran¬ 
tee, as seen in the vaguely worded fourth point of the First Ashida 
Memorandum ("It is thought that for unarmed Japan her membership in 
the United Nations will be a potent factor to enhance her sense of secu¬ 
rity") was now no longer realistic. The ministry would have to revise its 
thinking on not only the timing and contents of the peace treaty, but would 
have to tackle the security issue once and for all. As Yoshida noted, the 
shift in security thinking moved from "security against Japan" to "security 
for Japan" at this point. 65 

The First Suzuki-Eichelberger Meeting, September 5, 1947 

The opportunity for these reconsiderations came more quickly than anyone 
had imagined. On Friday, September 5, during one of their regular meet¬ 
ings, Fieutenant General Robert F. Eichelberger, Commanding General of 
the Eighth Army in Yokohama, who was second only to MacArthur, 
related to Suzuki Tadakatsu, head of the Yokohama Branch of the Central 
Fiaison Office, as well as to Suzuki's two assistant chiefs, Yoshizawa Seijiro 
and Yamagata Kiyoshi, that he was scheduled to return to the United States 
for consultations in the near future. 66 Eichelberger explained that he 
believed the reason he was being asked to return to the United States con¬ 
cerned the question of the continued stationing of the Eighth Army in 
Japan. The general then asked Suzuki for his view on Japan's security after 
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the conclusion of a peace treaty. Particularly, according to the memoran¬ 
dum of conversation included in Ashida's diary, the general was concerned 
about how long U.S. forces could remain in Japan, recognizing that the sta¬ 
tioning of foreign (U.S.)troops involved "the problem of national pride.” 67 
Eichelberger then suggested that the two meet privately again the follow¬ 
ing Wednesday (September 10) at which time the general could hear out 
Suzuki’s opinions. 66 

Eichelberger was strongly against the removal of the Eighth Army and 
had serious concerns about the ability to prevent a Communist takeover in 
Japan, whether internally or externally. He wrote, for example, in his diary 
entry for June 27, 1947 that lie did not see how the U.S. government 
"could take troops out of Japan until the Communist question is settled. 
We can't afford to let Russian or Japanese Communists get control of this 
country.” 6 * 

Perhaps on no other professional point did MacArthur and his second- 
in-command, Eichelberger, disagree more. MacArthur, as we have seen, 
sought a quick end to the Occupation. He discounted the threat posed by 
the Soviet Union and on numerous occasions in 1947 and 1948 stated that 
American forces in Okinawa would be sufficient to protect both Japan and 
guarantee U.S. security and thus a post-treaty withdrawal of American 
forces from the main islands should be realized. In a September 11 (1947) 
memorandum on developments in American policy toward a peace treaty, 
the Government Section of SCAP outlined MacArthur’s views on earlier 
drafts of a Japanese peace treaty prepared by the State Department. 
MacArthur, according to the memorandum, had stated on occasion that: 

Insofar as the post-treaty defense of Japan is concerned, redeployment of 
these forces to other Pacific areas, after development of an adequate 
Japanese defense organization, will increase their overall effectiveness. 
Provided this redeployment includes the Rvukyus, United States troops 
will remain in close enough proximity to Japan to be effectively employed 
in the event of a threat to Japan." 1 ’ 

MacArthur’s views reflected to a large extent general military thinking. The 
JCS in particular considered the need for U.S. bases in and control of 
Okinawa as vital as can be seen in their studies on bases abroad.” (Japan’s 
importance as a base would of course grow significantly in JCS thinking 
later on.) 

Upon receiving Eichelberger's request, Yoshizawa and Yamagata imme¬ 
diately went to Ashida to report on their meeting, followed by Suzuki three 
days later. 72 At their Monday, September 8, meeting, Ashida and Suzuki 
also met with Yoshizawa, Okazaki, Ota Ichiro (theGeneral Affairs Bureau 
Director), and Hagiwara. There they concluded that it would be impossi¬ 
ble to complete a memorandum on Japan's post-treaty security concerns by 
the September 10 meeting, even if these views were presented as the per- 
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sonal views of someone (Suzuki). Japan until then, as we have seen, con¬ 
sidered that the United Nations, would be responsible for Japanese security 
even if they still doubted that the United States and Soviet Union would be 
able to overcome their rivalry and cooperate for world peace. At a mini¬ 
mum, with a continued U.S.-led occupation, Japan's security, in the eyes of 
the Japanese was more or less guaranteed. However, if a withdrawal of 
American troops became necessary (and the U.N. failed to function as a 
guarantor of Japan’s security), then the basis for Japan's security concept 
would have to be totally reconsidered. 71 This would be no easy task on 
short notice. Thus, it was decided that at the next meeting with 
Eichelberger, Suzuki would present a copy of the First Ashida 
Memorandum and ask for a follow-up meeting at which time "Suzuki’s" 
views on security issues would be presented in more detail. 

The Second Suzuki-Eichelberger Meeting, September 10, 1947 

As scheduled, Suzuki paid a visit on the general at 8:00 a.m. on September 
10. Eichelberger, who was busy getting ready to leave for the United States, 
met with Suzuki for almost one hour. Here, Eichelberger repeated that he 
hoped to hear Suzuki’s views for his own reference and said that, unlike 
others in GHQ, he felt that it was necessary for a detailed plan and con¬ 
ception to be developed concerning Japanese security. Eichelberger then 
restated his views that Japan was threatened both internally 
through 11 Communist elements that would permeate [Japanese society] once 
the Allied troops picked up and left" and externally by "the Soviet Union 
which could invade Japan overnight from Southern Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles.” The United States had been studying what to do, Eichelberger 
said, and suggested that although strengthening its constabulary force to 
combat "the dangers of [Japan] turning red internally" and dropping some 
"atomic bombs on Vladivostok and a few other key points from Okinawa 
and Guam" concerning external aggression by Soviet troops, these mea¬ 
sures would not necessarily be enough, predicting the difficulty of prevent¬ 
ing the fall of Japan once Hokkaido was lost to the Soviets. 

Suzuki responded that he and his staff had not yet been able to prepare 
a detailed outline of their opinions, but expected to have a document fin¬ 
ished by Saturday, September 13, one day before the general’s scheduled 
departure. Suzuki then, as planned, handed Eichelberger the First Ashida 
Memorandum, which Suzuki called "The Japanese government’s desires 
and expectation (sic)relative to the peace settlement," and explained that 
it had been handed back by Whitney and the late Atcheson who said that 
it could not be accepted even informally. Eichelberger, according to memo¬ 
randum of conversation in Ashida’s diary, listened excitedly and offered to 
take it back with him to Washington, saying that he expected to meet 
Secretary of State Marshall and would use the memorandum for reference. 
Suzuki next orally explained several parts of the contents of the memoran- 
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dum including the position that Japan would rely on the United Nations 
for its defense." Eichelberger questioned this and asked Suzuki his views on 
the prestige of the organization. Suzuki emphasized that at one point 
prospects for the organization were good but with "the Soviet abuse of the 
veto power the United Nations has been stalled." He then admitted that 
obviously a problem thus existed if the United Nations was not able to 
function as designed, because Japan had sought to rely on the United 
Nations. Suzuki explained that his country's policy of reliance on the 
United Nations had been based on public statements relating to the duty of 
the United Nations, such as MacArthur’s announcement on March 17 
(1947) that Japan's security could be entrusted to the United Nations. 
However, in recent statements by MacArthur and Allied officials, Suzuki 
pointed out, the ability of the United Nations to provide for international 
security had been increasingly questioned. "If U.S.-Soviet relations do not 
improve and the true function of the United Nations is not able to be exer¬ 
cised," Suzuki elaborated, "then Japan will have to reconsider how to 
respond, without necessarily changing the larger principles of the renunci¬ 
ation of war and demilitarization." Suzuki then asked Eichelberger if there 
would be a continued occupation even after the conclusion of a peace 
treaty, to which Eichelberger responded he did not believe a "consolidated 
opinion" had been reached yet and that an eventual decision would not 
likely be reached until a peace conference. Suzuki continued by mentioning 
that questions concerning Japanese security have increasingly been raised 
in the press and certain U.S. Navy and Air Force officials had suggested 
that post-treaty arrangements between the United States and Japan might 
be sought to acquire usage of Yokosuka Naval Base and some bases for the 
Air Force. Eichelberger answered that the shift from continued occupation 
to "security stationing" (through an agreement or agreements) represented 
a good trend. Here, it must be noted, Suzuki does not seem to have raised 
the recommendations found in the study done by Okazaki on arrangements 
for Okinawa. His hesitation may have been likely because of Eichelberger’s 
already described views on the importance of bases in the mainland of 
Japan in addition to Okinawa and the Foreign Ministry had not yet clari¬ 
fied its position with respect to American bases. In any case, their one-hour 
conversation concluded with Eichelberger asking his views on the timing of 
the withdrawal of the Occupation troops. Suzuki suggested the Italian 
treaty as a model. Signed in February 1947 and ratified in August by the 
Soviet Union, the Italian treaty stipulated a withdrawal of Allied troops 
after within three months of the treaty going into effect six months after 
ratification. Thus the whole process in Suzuki's estimation took less than a 
year or so. In Japan's case, as reported in the news, Suzuki said the peace 
treaty could be signed as early as the spring of 1948, which would make 
Allied troop withdrawal likely to take place in the spring of 1949. 
However, Suzuki added, that the main problem concerned the need to 
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increase and train police forces, preferably the sooner the better, and to 
introduce these new police forces during any phased withdrawal of Allied 
troops. Suzuki said that nothing had been clearly decided." 

Later that afternoon at the Foreign Ministry, Suzuki reported on his 
meeting with Eichelberger to Yoshizawa, Okazaki, Ota, and Hagiwara and 
discussed the memorandum to be prepared for the meeting on the 
September 13. Since Ashida was out of town (visiting the Kansai region) 
and would not be back until the morning of Friday, September 12, they 
would have to wait for the Foreign Minister’s final opinion, which he gave 
upon his return.'" 

In the meantime, Eichelberger met with MacArthur in the morning of 
September 11 for one hour during which time Eichelberger raised the ques¬ 
tion of the reduction of the size of American forces. MacArthur did not 
think that the question would come up during Eichelberger's trip to the 
United States. Eichelberger continued that it was indeed likely to coe up 
and that it would be suggested that MacArthur was the one who recom¬ 
mended withdrawal or reduction of troops. MacArthur said, according to 
Eichelberger's record of the conversation, that he‘‘had stipulated...that cer¬ 
tain conditions would have to be met such as police powers of the UN, pos¬ 
sible force for Japan, etc.” 77 Eichelberger responded that he could suggest 
that the Russian condition had worsened and that the United Nations had 
not shown any indication of being able to guarantee international security, 
to which MacArthur agreed. Eichelberger's diary curiously does not men¬ 
tion whether he told MacArthur about his two meetings with Suzuki and 
his planned one. However, due to their differences over FT.S. -Japanese secu¬ 
rity issues, it is likely that he did not tell him. 

The Third Suzuki-Eichelberger Meeting, September 13, 1947 

As planned, Suzuki called on Eichelberger in the morning amidst the chaos 
before the general's scheduled departure. Suzuki handed Eichelberger the 
newly prepared statement on Japan's post-treaty security calling it his "very 
secret and personal views.” 78 Eichelberger happily received it and said he 
would read it on the airplane. 

The four-page memorandum passed to Eichelberger was divided into 
two parts; one discussing the preservation of Japan's security by the United 
Nations, and the other discussing Japan's security being guaranteed by the 
United States. The first part, that of a United Nations' guarantee of 
"Japan's independence," was based on the assumption "that American- 
Soviet relations w[ould] improve to such an extent as to warrant elimina¬ 
tion of all apprehensions about world peace.” Here, the Foreign Ministry 
suggested that "As long as the United States and Russia are to cooperate 
wholeheartedly to ensure world peace, it may be expected that the United 
Nations will soon function properly as the guarantee for peace. Then 
Japan, demilitarized but provided with police forces adequate to maintain 
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internal peace and order, can afford to wait for the United Nations to pro¬ 
vide her with security without the fear of any danger." However, this as we 
have seen, was no longer seen as a viable option, which led to the second 
part of the memorandum, the assumption "that unfortunately American- 
Soviet relations do not improve, causing world-wide unrest." Here, the 
Foreign Ministry argued that "in the case of the worsening of the world sit¬ 
uation the best measures of guaranteeing Japan's security is for her to con¬ 
clude with the United States a specific agreement against aggression by 
third Powers, and at the same time to reinforce her police forces on land 
and water." In order for the United States to help Japan with her external 
security, the Foreign Ministry concluded that Japan would have to provide 
bases for the U.S. military. However, the memorandum was drafted with 
the intention of having American forces use the bases on an emergency- 
only basis, suggesting the signing of a bilateral agreement which, without 
compromising "Japan's independence in peacetime," would "permit the 
United States to make full use of the bases in Japan in cases of emergency." 
It continues. 

Such specific agreement...would have provisions that if and when Japan's 
independence and security is threatened (that is, peace of the Pacific is 
menaced), the United States may, after consultation with the Japanese 
Government, send her armed forces into Japan and use military bases 
there. Of course, the necessary stipulations will have to be made, under 
which the military bases can be constructed and maintained in Japan as 
satisfactorily as possible to the American requirements. 

Importantly, the Second Ashida Memo presumed that "at all events...the 
United States will maintain sufficient military strength on certain strategic 
points in areas outside of but adjacent to Japan." Although Okinawa is not 
specifically named here, it was Okinawa to which this memorandum was 
referring. Indeed, this reference to Okinawa was confirmed in an article 
written in 1975 by Nishimura where he stated that "the memorandum 
given to Eichelberger had as its premise that Okinawa and Ogasawara 
[Bonins] were [by this point] outside of Japanese territory."" Likewise, 
Suzuki in an earlier interview with Weinstein, also confirmed this view. Of 
interest, he also alluded to what seems to have been the position of the 
Foreign Ministry at the time, namely, that with the full-time stationing of 
American troops in Okinawa, Japan would only need to grant the United 
States the use of bases on the Japanese mainland in times of emergency. 
Weinstein writes, "Mr. Suzuki stated that the memorandum explicitly pro¬ 
posed the stationing of U.S. forces in areas adjacent to Japan, which 
included the Ryukyus and Bonins but not in Japan itself, and the mainte¬ 
nance of emergency-use bases in Japan by the Japanese government.""’ 
Thus it seems that the Foreign Ministry believed that type of arrangement, 
stationing of U.S. troops near Japan with the use of mainland bases in times 
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of emergency, would have been enough to guarantee Japan's security. The 
Foreign Ministry may have also believed that by allowing the regular sta¬ 
tioning of American troops on Okinawa and other islands but not on the 
more populous mainland, the Japanese government would avoid the polit¬ 
ical effects of the appearance of a continued occupation by foreign troops. 
Interestingly, however, for reasons not clear, the Foreign Ministry did not 
include in the Second Ashida Memo a reference to the arrangement for 
Okinawa that it had considered in the memorandum by Okazaki in early 
July, which sought a "‘modus operandi" that would have given the Allies 
strategic use of the Ryukyu Islands and at the same time allowed the 
Japanese government to retain administrative rights to the islands. Perhaps 
a reference to this arrangement was not included because the purpose of 
the Second Ashida Memo was to discuss general security considerations 
and not specific arrangements or territorial issues. Nevertheless, a reference 
here, the author suggests, would have been wise in order to clarify Japan's 
stance on sovereignty and administration. 

The Fourth Suzuki-Eichelberger Meeting, September 14, 1947 

Due to a typhoon canceling Eichelberger’s September 14 flight, Suzuki was 
able to get in a follow-up visit with the general to discuss the Second 
Ashida Memorandum. When the general admitted that he had been unable 
to read it, Suzuki repeated that the views of the Japanese government on 
the Peace Treaty and his views on post-treaty security in response to ques¬ 
tions raised the other day were represented in the documents handed to 
Eichelberger on September 10 and September 13. Eichelberger said to 
Suzuki that he believed that by the end of June the following year (1948) 
after the peace treaty, MacArthur would likely be returning to the United 
States and that GFIQ would be disbanded. Issues after the American troop 
withdrawal would likely be taken up in the peace treaty, he continued, but 
even with the increase of Japan’s constabulary ability and a two or three 
year delay in the withdrawal of U.S. forces, he believed that there still was 
a chance that Japan could go communist.* 1 

Suzuki stated that he too was not sure if a police force of 100,000 could 
in fact handle a strike like the one that had been planned for February 1, 
1947 (in which MacArthur intervened by calling it off). In the meantime 
however, if the United Nations was not to function, Suzuki explained, then 
it would be necessary, "as is shown in the conclusion to the memorandum 
to arrange a special agreement between the U.S. and Japan in which a part 
of Japan's international security would be handled by the U.S." Suzuki 
added, "This is, I believe, also the opinion of most Japanese." According 
to the memorandum of conversation, Eichelberger took great interest in 
Suzuki's comments and the memorandum, saying he would carefully read 
it on the airplane and exchange views on it with officials in Washington. 
Finally, Suzuki unsuccessfully tried to learn Eichelberger's views on the 
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memorandum one more time on the morning of September 15 when he 
went to see Eichelberger off, but noted that "due to the confusion of the 
general's departure, we were able to exchange no more than farewell greet¬ 
ings."" 

Eichelberger spent three months in the United States, including stops in 
Hawaii and Guam.” During that time, he may have discussed the views of 
the Foreign Ministry, particularly those views of Ashida and Suzuki, with 
officials he met. His diary entries from this time record no such discussions 
as having occurred although he did in fact meet with high military officials 
during his stay in Washington in October and November. No documenta¬ 
tion however has been found on such meetings, and thus it is probable that 
the Second Ashida Memorandum, like the First Ashida Memorandum, died 
an early death and was not relayed to officials in Washington/ 4 Thus, the 
evidence suggests that the Foreign Ministry was unsuccessful in its attempts 
to influence or at least successfully express its opinions on security, territo¬ 
rial, and other matters related to the peace treaty to the United States and 
its Allies at this point. 

Indeed, the failure of the Foreign Ministry's attempts was symbolized in 
December 1947 when the American press reported on the Foreign 
Ministry’s studies of the peace treaty, including its desire to see Japan's ter¬ 
ritories returned, which later led to the resignation of Okazaki as Vice 
Minister in January 1948." In response, Ashida sent Okazaki to GHQ on 
December 9 to explain what was described by the Chief of the Diplomatic 
Section (Office of the Political Adviser), William J. Sebald, as "a premature 
disclosure.” 86 Ashida, through Okazaki, offered "informally to give a copy 
of the entire Japanese study under discussion to the Diplomatic Section at 
any time if the Diplomatic Section desires to receive it." Sebald turned 
Okazaki down stating that he "felt it was premature to receive such a doc¬ 
ument from the Foreign Office" and, in a subsequent telegram, sought 
State Department guidance on the matter, which later supported him." 
Sebald did leave hope with Okazaki however when he said that "Perhaps 
a suitable occasion would offer itself at a later time when we might be 
interested in knowing current Japanese thought on various problems which 
presumably would be covered in a treaty of peace."" That opportunity 
however would not come for some time however as preparations for the 
peace treaty were delayed due to the emerging Cold War and political prob¬ 
lems regarding the Foreign Ministry’s activities regarding planning for a 
peace treaty." While the Foreign Ministry was thus unsuccessful at this 
early point in conveying to the U.S. government its opinions on territorial 
and security issues, the Emperor and his advisers, as is looked at below, 
were more successful. 


IV. "THE TENNO MESSAGE": ATTEMPTS BY THE EMPEROR AND 
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HIS ADVISORS TO INFLUENCE THE PEACE TREATY AND 
SECURITY DISCUSSIONS, SEPTEMBER 1947 - FEBRUARY 1948 

As discussed above, the Foreign Ministry anticipated at an early point the 
U.S. desire to hold on to some or all of the Ryukyu Islands for strategic rea¬ 
sons. At the same time, it wished for the return of the Ryukyu Islands and 
other territories. Thus the July Okazaki memorandum sought to make 
arrangements with the United States and its Allies for Okinawa whereby 
Japan would keep sovereignty and administrative rights over the islands 
while meeting the strategic needs of the Allies, likely through a base agree¬ 
ment. The Foreign Ministry did not at this stage however pursue this plan 
in subsequent meetings with American officials, nor in the First and Second 
Ashida memorandums, likely because it had been warned not to make its 
requests too strongly. 

In the meantime, the Emperor and his advisers, through their numerous 
contacts in the Foreign Ministry, were aware of general thinking in the 
Foreign Ministry toward a peace treaty and security arrangement and 
probably as well were familiar with the contents of the Okazaki study on 
Okinawa. Based on this awareness, the lack of progress on the Foreign 
Ministry side, and the fear of domestic and regional instability, the 
Emperor and his advisers sought to influence the debate on the territor¬ 
ial/security issues of the peace treaty by an attempt to suggest an arrange¬ 
ment with the United States regarding Okinawa in what has been called 
the“Tenno Message,” discussed earlier in the introductory chapter. 

On Friday, September 19, 1947, Terasaki "Terry" Hidenari, as 
Goyogakari, or Adviser to the Emperor, paid a visit on Sebald, then the 
Acting Political Adviser in GHQ, at the latter’s third floor office in the 
Nihonbashi section of Tokyo to convey the Emperor's ideas on the future 
of the Ryukyu Islands and the need for a continued U.S. there.'" For rea¬ 
sons discussed below, this one message seems to have had more of an effect 
on the State Department's making of policy toward Okinawa than any 
other movement by the Japanese government to date at that time. 

Terasaki and Sebald 

Terasaki, a diplomat with extensive experience in the United States and 
married to an American woman, Gwendolen Harold, from Tennessee, iron¬ 
ically, but significantly, found his last foreign posting in Washington, as the 
assistant to Japanese Ambassador to the U.S., Nomura Kichisaburo, and 
diplomat Kurusu Saburo, in the period up until Pearl Harbor." After 
returning to Japan in late summer of 1942 after the exchange of diplomats, 
Terasaki was labeled as "pro-Western" and prevented from holding any 
position of responsibility in the Foreign Ministry. 92 After the war, Terasaki, 
then working in the Central Liaison Office, was asked by Foreign Minister 
Yoshida to become Goyogakari, which Terasaki explained to his wife to 
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mean "liaison and adviser for the Emperor" and Yoshida described as a 
“spokesman.” 91 Gwen later recorded in her autobiography that her hus¬ 
band was chosen because of the need "that there be an official liaison to 
advise the Emperor and to meet with him and MacArthur, someone who 
knew the languages and customs of both nations and who would be trusted 
by both." Terasaki officially assumed his new position on February 20, 
1946, and at the suggestion of Yoshida, immediately set out to call on the 
occupation officials, in particular seeking out MacArthur’s military secre¬ 
tary Brigadier General Bonner F. Fellers, with whom Gwen was distantly 
related. 94 Despite physical illness, which, combined with overwork led to 
several strokes, Terasaki undertook the task of adviser and liaison to the 
Emperor, assisting in five of the total 11 meetings between the Emperor and 
MacArthur during his time as adviser from February 1946 to April 1948. 91 

According to Terasaki's diary, he met frequently, both officially and 
socially, with officials from SCAP and also from the Foreign Ministry. 96 In 
addition to the Fellers, the Terasakis became particularly close with the 
Atchesons. As Gwen's autobiography reveals they got to know Atcheson 
when, following the Japanese declaration of war on the United States in 
December 1941, the State Department assigned him responsibility for the 
welfare of the families of Japanese diplomats in Washington, who were 
eventually exchanged for American diplomats (and their families) in the 
summer of 1942 and brought back to Japan. Although an American citi¬ 
zen, Gwen (withdaughter, Mariko, then aged 9),chose to go with her hus¬ 
band. After the war, Atcheson, a China specialist (as well as a victim of the 
1937 Panay sinking by Japan and witness to the Japanese atrocities in 
Nanking), was sent to become Political Adviser to SCAP on September 22, 
1945, which according to Gwen, some in the Japanese community viewed 
with "dismay" because he might“be too hard on the conquered.” 97 
However, Atcheson and Terasaki quickly built up a good relationship, both 
personally and professionally. Terasaki, with his Foreign Ministry connec¬ 
tions and placement near the Emperor, offered his American counterparts 
an important channel of communication. Indeed, so did the Americans for 
Terasaki and the Emperor. 

These channels of communication continued despite the death of 
Atcheson in August 1947. Sebald, who had been political officer under 
Atcheson, subsequently assumed the position of Acting Political Adviser 
upon the latter's death." As Atcheson’s legal and political assistant, Sebald 
had on several occasions met Terasaki both socially and for official busi¬ 
ness. Although not a diplomat by training, Sebald himself had been in 
Japan since early 1946 and also had extensive pre-war experience in Japan 
as a naval Japanese language student/officer and later as a lawyer in his 
father-in-law's Kobe-based firm. 

Actually, some officials in GHQ/SCAP, particularly in the Government 
Section were distrustful of Terasaki, fearing that he was a spy or an oppor- 
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tunist or both, to the extent that they called for his purging on July 1946. 
However, the Civil Intelligence Section of the General Staff-2 (G2), the 
Intelligence Division of GHQ, recognized the importance of Terasaki's con¬ 
nections and eventually won the debate. Terasaki was thus spared from the 
purge. 

Sebald likewise recognized the importance of Terasaki's connections and 
appreciated Terasaki’s efforts at keeping the channels of communication 
open. In his memoirs, Sebald recorded this of the Emperor's Adviser: 

Terry was adviser and liaison officer for the Emperor with SCXP 
(Goyogalzari) and was, therefore, in constant touch with the intimate 
details of the political situation. Probably the frankest Japanese I have 
known, Terry was exceedingly helpful in explaining the reactions of his 
people to the some times quixotic actions of the Occupation. Moreover, 
as an adviser to the Emperor, he was able to convey some of my views and 
explanations of American policy to court circles and, indeed, to the 
Emperor himself.'" 

Terasaki's approaches to Sebald began almost immediately after Sebald’s 
assumption of his new post. As is related below, Sebald was presented with 
a major initiative by the Japanese side concerning Okinawa in only his sec¬ 
ond official meeting with Terasaki. 

The Terasaki-Sebald Meeting Concerning Okinawa, September 19, 1947 

Following Atcheson’s death, Sebald and Terasaki met briefly on September 
4, 1947 to talk about Atcheson and discuss procedural arrangements for 
further meetings between the Political Adviser’s Office and Terasaki. There 
they agreed to meet every week on Fridays at 3:00 p.m. 1 " 1 ’ However due to 
the time needed for Sebald to get adjusted to his new position, the two did 
not meet the following Friday, September 12. Instead, Terasaki briefed the 
Emperor on the relations between Atcheson, Sebald, and Ashida. 1 " 1 It thus 
was not until September 19 that Terasaki and Sebald officially met again. ln ^ 

Despite the regular official and social meetings between Terasaki and the 
Political Adviser’s Office, the September 19, 1947 meeting stands out in 
importance because of a direct message from the Emperor concerning 
Okinawa. 1 " 1 According to the memorandum of the afternoon meeting that 
Sebald prepared for MacArthur, Terasaki requested the appointment with 
the Political Adviser "for the purpose of conveying to me the Emperor's 
ideas concerning the future of Okinawa. ” ln+ An introduction of the con¬ 
tents of the memorandum of conversation of the meeting follows. 

In their meeting Terasaki first related that "the Emperor hope[d] that the 
United States w[ould] continue the military occupation of Okinawa and 
other islands of the Ryukyus. In the Emperor's opinion, such occupation 
would benefit the United States and also provide protection for Japan." 
Perhaps in response to a question as to how the Japanese people would feel 
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about that, Terasaki explained that "the Emperor fe[It] that such a move 
would meet with widespread approval among the Japanese people who 
fear not only the menace of Russia, but after the Occupation has ended, the 
growth of rightist and leftist groups which might give rise to an 
’incident'which Russia could use as a basis for interfering internally in 
Japan." 

Terasaki next stated that "the Emperor further feels that United States 
military occupation of Okinawa (and such other islands as may be 
required) should be based upon the fiction of a long-term lease — 25 to 50 
years or more — with sovereignty retained in Japan. According to the 
Emperor," Terasaki continued, "this method of occupation would convince 
the Japanese people that the United States has no permanent designs on the 
Ryukyu Islands, and other nations, particularly Soviet Russia and China, 
would thereby be stopped from demanding similar rights.” 1 "' 

Their conversation then turned to the method of implementing such an 
arrangement. Sebald writes, "As to procedure, Mr. Terasaki felt that the 
acquisition of ’military base rights’(of Okinawa and other islands in the 
Ryukyus) should be by bilateral treaty between the United States and Japan 
rather than form part of the Allied peace treaty with Japan. The latter 
method, according to Mr. Terasaki, would savor too much of a dictated 
peace and might in the future endanger the sympathetic understanding of 
the Japanese people." 

Their conversation concluded with Terasaki expressing the need for this 
information to be told to MacArthur that day. 1 "" Whether Sebald met with 
MacArthur that same day after his meeting with Terasaki or the following 
day when he presumably typed up the memorandum, remains unclear, as 
Sebald’s memoirs and MacArthur’s Reminiscences do not refer to this con¬ 
versation at all. 1 " 7 However, the above-cited memorandum was at any rate 
given to MacArthur, who as we saw above was a strong proponent of 
maintaining bases and unilateral control of Ryukyu Islands for strategic 
reasons, at the expense of Japan's sovereignty over the islands — of which, 
the Emperor was likely aware (due to MacArthur’s views reported in the 
press) and which he was trying to prevent. 

Two days later, the message was sent as Despatch No. 1293 to the State 
Department with the comment: "It will be noted that the Emperor of Japan 
hopes that the United States will continue the military occupation of 
Okinawa and other islands of the Ryukyus, a hope which undoubtedly is 
largely based upon self-interest."’"" After being received by the Office of 
Far Eastern Affairs on September 30, as is discussed more fully in the next 
chapter, it seems to have been used by Borton to support the State 
Department’s plan for leased bases on Okinawa in its discussions with the 
military. Likewise, as is discussed in the next chapter in more detail, a copy 
of the memorandum and despatch went to the State Department's Policy 
Planning Staff where George F. Kennan’s team was in the process of reex- 
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amining overall American policy towards Japan as well as deciding what to 
do about Okinawa. 

Concerns for Japan's internal and external safety were prevalent in the 
“Tenno Message." Indeed, a worsening economy with high inflation and 
increasingly violent labor unrest had caused growing political problems for 
the Japanese government. Earlier in the year on February 1, it had become 
necessary for MacArthur to intervene and prevent a large strike. Shortly 
after, the first Yoshida Cabinet was forced to resign due to the worsening 
economic and political situation. Meanwhile, the conservative government 
watched nervously the coming into effect of the postwar Constitution on 
May 3, which guaranteed liberties never before had in Japan. Conservative 
leaders feared that the new progressive Constitution, symbolized by Article 
Nine preventing the possession of an army and rejecting force as means of 
settling international disputes, would unleash political instability. They felt 
that radical labor leaders, as well as Leftist political parties, particularly the 
Communist Party, were taking advantage of these new liberties and creat¬ 
ing instability. 

Sebald later recorded in his memoirs similar conversations with 
Terasaki: "Time and again, Terry expressed his concern that nothing was 
being done to counteract the rapid growth of the Communist Party in the 
fertile field of postwar Japan. Although a man of great discernment and 
understanding of democratic methods, he emphasized his belief that SCAP 
was creating a great danger by showing too much leniency toward the 
Japanese Communists.” 111 '' This view had been echoed as strongly by others 
close to the Emperor. Yoshida Shigeru and Prince Konoe Fumimaro, who 
was prime minister immediately before Pearl Harbor, had warned the 
Emperor in February 1945 in the “Konoe Memorial" that the destruction 
and damage brought about during the war would weaken Japan and make 
its people vulnerable to communism and anarchy. 110 The Emperor and his 
advisors increasingly felt that those warnings were coming true in 1947, 
and with the emergence of the Cold War, which pitted the two former 
Allies — the United States and the Soviet Union—against one another, 
Japan's internal and external security was increasingly questioned. 

These anxieties were clearly shown in the Emperor's meetings with 
MacArthur and those with Foreign Minister Ashida. In one of his eleven 
sessions with MacArthur, the Emperor on May 6, 1947 introduced the 
question of Japan’s security after the conclusion of a peace treaty to which 
MacArthur is said to have responded that "as California is protected, so 
Japan would be guarded by the United States.” 111 Two months later on July 
22, one week before Ashida was scheduled to meet with Atcheson and 
Whitney, the Foreign Minister called on the Emperor at the latter's request 
for thirty minutes to discuss "diplomatic problems," including the Truman 
Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, and the progress of the conference for a peace 
treaty with Japan. The Emperor was in particular concerned about the 
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state of U.S.-Soviet relations which appeared "threatening" and stated that 
"Japan would have to side with the U.S." to which Ashida agreed. 112 

Another meeting of interest took place between the Emperor and Ashida 
two months later on September 19 at which Ashida discussed in detail the 
movements of his ministry in preparing for the peace treaty. Ashida 
explained Japan's desires regarding the peace treaty and on security mat¬ 
ters, noting the earlier meetings with Atcheson and Eichelberger. In his 
diary, Ashida observed that the Emperor was particularly interested in the 
security debate and "nodded" his understanding. 111 Of note, it was later 
that same day that the Emperor sent Terasaki to meet with Sebald to deliver 
the “Tenno Message" regarding Okinawa. 

The Second Terasaki-Sebald Meeting on Okinawa, October 3, 1947 

Two weeks after the Ashida-Tenno and Terasaki-Sebald meetings, on 
Friday morning, October 3, Terasaki again sought Sebald out to inquire as 
to the effect “the Tenno Message" had on SCAP and American thinking. 114 
After meeting with Hagiwara from the Foreign Ministry earlier in the 
morning, Terasaki visited Sebald’s office in the Mitsui Building. According 
to Terasaki’s diary entry for that day, Sebald responded that "America 
wants to use Okinawa freely. However, whether it will be in the form of a 
trusteeship or a lease [arrangement] is as of yet undecided [back in 
Washington]. The former [arrangement] is the strong preference of the mil¬ 
itary. The State Department is still undecided.” 111 

As seen in the Policy Planning Staff document drawn up approximately 
two weeks later (which is discussed in greater detail in the next chapter), 
Sebald’s information and assessment of the situation stateside was correct. 
The PPS document,“PPS 10/1, Special Recommendation on Ultimate 
Disposition of the Ryukyu Islands,”stated, as discussed in the next chapter, 
that the "formula [as suggested in’the Tenno Message'] might well be 
explored as an alternative to strategic trusteeship." Strategic trusteeship, 
with the United States as the sole administering authority, had been the 
choice of the military, specifically the Army, Navy, and JCS. MacArthur, as 
seen above, while not clarifying the means and duration of control, 
described U.S. control over Okinawa as absolutely essential. 

Sebald likely based this conversation with Terasaki on information he 
received in messages from the State Department and in helping one month 
earlier (September 1) to write MacArthur’s comments on the State 
Department's Draft Treaty for Japan of August 5, 1947, which suggested 
that the Ryukyu Islands would be included in Japan’s territorial limits 
(Territorial Clauses, Article I). 111 In that seven-page memorandum of 
September 1, 1947 sent to the State Department via the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, MacArthur first explained that as the draft treaty was“still under 
study in Washington from which marked revision in both form and context 
[would] be expected," he would "limit [him]self to comment only upon the 
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following features which instantly appear...as highly questionable.” 117 
Mac Arthur argued in point one that "The draft provides for the retention 
of the Ryukyu Islands by Japan. Control over this group [of islands] must 
be vested in the United States as absolutely essential to the defense of our 
Western Pacific frontier." Reflecting military thinking from the early to 
mid-1940s, MacArthur continued, "[this group of islands are] not indige¬ 
nous to Japan ethnologically, does not contribute to Japan's economic wel¬ 
fare, nor do the Japanese people expect to be permitted to retain it." 
MacArthur concluded by stating, "[this group of islands] is basically strate¬ 
gic, and in my opinion failure to secure it for control by the United States 
might prove militarily disastrous.” 118 

With Sebald aware of both State Department and military approaches to 
the Ryukyu Islands, he was clearly capable of explaining thinking in 
Washington to Terasaki. Since there seems not to be any documentation of 
this October 3 meeting between Sebald and Terasaki in the records of the 
State Department, based on Terasaki’s diary we will have to assume that 
this meeting was held as more of an information exchange for the benefit 
of Terasaki and indirectly for the Emperor and his other advisers, than as 
one of note to report to State or SCAP. However, interestingly, Terasaki 
records Sebald as having told him at the end of their meeting that "it is mis¬ 
taken to think that anyone can influence U.S. policy-making.” 119 

The Third Terasaki-Sebald Meeting on Okinawa, February 26, 1948 

Shortly after this discussion Sebald found an opportunity to visit Okinawa 
for the first time due to a request from the State Department to ascertain 
the poor state of occupation affairs in Okinawa and the unprofessional 
way in which the Okinawan people were being taken care of. Sebald’s 
report and impressions are discussed in more detail in the next chapter in 
the context of U.S. policy-making for Okinawa, but suffice it to say here 
that it was a critical attack on the occupation and would become became 
one in a number of recommendations that a decision should be made by 
the United States to establish a long-range policy for Okinawa as is dis¬ 
cussed below. 

Following his trip to Okinawa, Sebald did not meet with Terasaki again 
formally until November 21. However at this meeting, they did not seem 
to discuss his trip to Okinawa or anything related to it. They did not dis¬ 
cuss Okinawa again until the following year when an important and timely 
third meeting concerning the Ryukyu Islands and Japanese security issues 
took place on February 26, 1948. 12(1 

Their meeting was timely for the following three reasons. First of all, it 
took place at the time the Socialist Party-led Katayama Cabinet was col¬ 
lapsing (it officially fell on March 10), which likely made it easier to talk 
about security issues because the Socialists pursued a strongly pacifist line. 
(Its conservative partner, Ashida’s Nihon Minshuto [Japan Democratic 
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Party], which took up the helm and formed the Ashida Cabinet [until 
October 1948], was more interested in national defense issues). Secondly, 
it was timely because it was one of Terasaki’s last official meetings with 
Sebald before he left his position as adviser to the Emperor in April. Thus 
it was one of his last chances to relate his and possibly the Emperor's views 
on Okinawa and security issues. Thirdly, it took place just as George 
Kennan of the Policy Planning Staff and Marshall Green, a young Foreign 
Service Officer and Japan specialist with the Office of Northeast Asian 
Affairs, were on their way to Japan to confer with MacArthur, Sebald, and 
other GHQ and Japanese officials and thus was ideal timing to directly 
influence U.S. policy-making toward Japan (if indeed that could be done). 

In their meeting, Terasaki first talked about the China problem and the 
imminent collapse of the Nationalist regime of Chiang Kai-shek stating 
that "China may be likened to a swamp into which unlimited resources 
may be poured without any visible result...even the United States is not 
wealthy enough to bring about concrete improvement in China." Terasaki 
suggested then, according to Sebald’s memorandum, that "a realistic policy 
would be one which adopts, as an American perimeter. South Korea, 
Japan, Ryukyus, the Philippines, and if possible, Formosa. He felt that the 
American position in the Orient would be unassailable if a clear-cut line of 
demarcation of an American security zone were established with the areas 
mentioned as the outer perimeter." Furthermore, Sebald records, "Terasaki 
visualize[d] a strong American effort to hold these areas against possible 
Soviet aggression or even infiltration, to the exclusion of China proper, 
which he felt should largely be left to its own devices to work out its own 
salvation." 

Sebald’s analysis of the conversation, as recorded in the same memoran¬ 
dum, is of equal interest. He writes: "It is, of course, possible to detect 
Japanese self-interest in the above views, namely, a strong desire on the part 
of the Japanese to be assured of American protection against Soviet Russia 
even at the expense of a prolonged military occupation of Japan, and pos¬ 
sible a Japanese hope that China will remain weak and thus incapable of 
an aggressive policy against Japan in the forseeable future.'"" 

But it is Sebald’s conclusion to the memorandum that is most interesting 
and could almost lead one to call this meeting "The Second Tenno 
Message." Sebald records, "I have reason to believe that the above views 
are representative not only of Mr. Terasaki's personal opinions, but result 
from his discussions with various influential members of the Imperial 
Household, including the Emperor." As seen in the earlier meetings of May 
1947 between the Emperor and MacArthur, the Emperor and Ashida, and 
the Terasaki-Sebald meeting of September 1947, this February discussion 
would not have been the first time the Emperor (or the Emperor through 
his liaison Terasaki) to have tried to influence policy-making on security 
issues . 122 
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V. CONCLUSIONS: INTERPRETING THE FOREIGN MINISTRY'S 
PLANNING AND THE “TENNO MESSAGE" 

The above examination of this period, 1945-1948, showed that the 
Japanese Foreign Ministry began preparations for a peace treaty at an early 
stage. However, the Foreign Ministry was not the only agency in the 
Japanese government interested in the peace treaty. The Emperor and his 
advisers also took a special interest in the preparations for the peace treaty, 
and in particular, security issues. 

Moreover, as was discussed above, in addition to security issues, the 
inter-related territorial problems were of a high priority in the planning for 
the peace treaty by the Foreign Ministry. Based on the pronouncements of 
the Allies in the Atlantic Charter, the Cairo Declaration, and the Potsdam 
Declaration, the Foreign Ministry continued to call for the return to (and 
retention by) Japan of the Ryukyu Islands. However, at the same time, the 
Foreign Ministry was quick to recognize that due to the security interests 
of the United States (and Allies), arrangements for the Ryukyu Islands had 
to be given special consideration. Thus, while strongly desiring and appeal¬ 
ing for the return of islands, it also had to consider the need for a “modus 
operandi" whereby Japan would keep sovereignty over the islands and 
administrative rights but make arrangements with the Allies meeting their 
strategic requirements, as seen in the July 1947 Okazaki memorandum. In 
the summer of 1947, prior to the planned opening of the preparatory peace 
conference, the Foreign Ministry sought the "ideal" solution, Okinawa's 
retention by Japan, and expressed so in the First Ashida Memorandum. 
However the aborted peace conference and the emergence of the Cold War 
confirmed to the Japanese government that a more realistic approach to 
security and other issues was necessary. In September, the opportunity 
appeared to privately express Japan's views on its security in which sug¬ 
gestions were made for a special treaty with the United States to allow the 
emergency-use of bases in the mainland of Japan. The evidence suggests 
that in this, the Second Ashida Memorandum, the Foreign Ministry was by 
this point working with the premise that Okinawa was outside of Japan, 
which meant that it recognized the United States would want to station a 
large force on the islands near Japan. (However, for some reason, it did not 
introduce its plans for an arrangement to lease bases while keeping sover¬ 
eignty and administrative rights in any detail.) Thus Japan's territorial 
desires were conditioned on not only its own security requirements, but 
those of its future ally, the United States which was requested to guarantee 
Japan's external security, as well. The record shows that the Foreign 
Ministry’s approaches to the United States in expressing its desires on ter¬ 
ritorial, security, and other issues were not successful at this point, which 
suggests that the United States and the Allies were not ready to hear Japan’s 
territorial (treaty )desires nor its views on security issues. As is discussed in 
Chapter Seven, the United States did not eventually accept the studies on 
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Japan's treaty desires and related materials until almost the end of 1948, 
when the Japanese government, under Yoshida’s direction again, sent 
through the GHQ Diplomatic Section hundreds of pages of documents. 

In the meantime, by meeting frequently with Ashida and officials from 
the Foreign Ministry, as well as having his advisors act as liaisons with 
GHQ. the Emperor , who greatly worried about Japanese security and the 
permanent loss of Okinawa, and his advisors were kept abreast of the 
thinking of the Foreign Ministry and the Allies. They concluded much in 
the same way as the Foreign Ministry that Japanese security would have to 
be guaranteed by the United States. However, at this stage, it was only the 
“Tenno Message,” granting base usage to the United States in the form of 
a lease arrangement with sovereignty to be retained by Japan, which was 
successfully relayed to Washington and was used by members of the Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs to argue their case that sovereignty over the Ryukyu 
Islands should remain with Japan while providing for base arrangements, 
as is discussed next in the following chapter. It is to the State Department's 
planning for a treaty and the attempt to forge a policy consensus within the 
U.S. government on policy for Okinawa that we turn next. 
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the entrance of the new Constitution [on May 3, limiting the role of the Emperor 
in Articles 1 and 4 as a'Symbol of the State'], his Majesty should not give the 
impression of interfering with domestic or diplomatic affairs. That would not he 
good for the Imperial family, nor would it be good for Japan as a whole. Therefore 
I did not want to go and have to brief the Emperor [on foreign affairs]. However 
because I was asked I decided I had to go."At the end of his session with the 
Emperor, according to Ashida's diar!; the Emperor said to him to '"be sure and 
come by again and again' to which I answered 'yes' hut in my head all I could think 
about was the new constitution." 
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however agreed to meet the following Friday (October 3) at 11:00 a.m. See Ibid., 
334. 
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116. See "Draft Treaty of Peace withJapan (August5, 1947)," in Iokibe, ed., 
op. cit., Vol. 3, microfiche l-A-20. 

117. "Incoming Classified Message from GHQ/SCAP Tokyo to Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (forState Department), No. C 55205 (September 1, 1947)," in Ibid., micro¬ 
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with Sebald that afternoon to the Emperor. 
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121. The reference here to "Japanese self-interest" is perhaps the same "self- 
interest" used in the September 19, 1947 memorandum by Sebald on the first sub¬ 
stantial Terasaki-Sebald meeting. The "self-interest" in the "Tenno Message" has 
been interpreted in some scholarship to mean, or have meant, the Emperor's own 
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122. Terasaki’s diary unfortunately stops around this time and his move¬ 
ments, at least in his official liaison capacity, become more difficult to trace. In early 
1948 or 1949, it seems, he became ill again with a stroke. (The author unsuccess¬ 
fully tried to confirm the date of his illness with Terasaki’s daughter Mariko since 
the autobiography of Gwen is contextually mistaken in the timing of his illness. 
Correspondence and telephone interviews with Mariko Terasaki Miller, September 
11 and November 12, 1997. Gwen Terasaki, op. cit., 237-240. ) In June 1949, 
Terasaki took a less demanding position in the Minister’s Secretariat, retiring two 
months later likely due to his weak physical condition. Still, Terasaki did continue 
to meet with Sebald, although less frequently (July 6, 1948, September 21, 1948, 
November 1, 1948, November 2, 1948, November 18, 1948, November 30, 1948, 
February 25, 1949, April 19, 1949, and March 7, 1950, and interpreted for the 
Emperor and MacArthur another two times (May 6, 1948 and January 10, 1949). 
Terasaki, eventually, passed away on August 21, 1951, at the young age of fifty, 
ironically just two weeks before the start of the San Francisco Peace Conference. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

Forging a Domestic Policy 
Consensus for Okinawa: 

The Formation of NSC 13, 1947-1949 


I. INTRODUCTION: PREPARATIONS FOR AN EARLY PEACE 
TREATY 

Around the time that the State Department members were clashing with 
their counterparts in the military over the question of trusteeships for the 
Pacific and the status of Okinawa during the SWNCC meetings in the early 
fall of 1946 (as discussed in Chaper Four) Under Secretary of State Dean 
G. Acheson was asked to meet with General Charles P. Echols and Colonel 
D. Dean Rusk of the War Department to discuss his views, as Acting 
Secretary, on the reparations problem for Japan and a peace treaty with 
Japan. 2 Their meeting was attended by several others responsible for Japan 
policy, many of whom have appeared earlier in this study, including James 
C. Vincent, Director of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, Hugh Borton, 
Chief of the Division of Japanese Affairs (within the Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs), Ernest Gross, Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Occupied Areas (Major General John H. Hilldring, who was formerly 
chief of the Army's Office of Occupied Areas) and Edwin O. Reischauer of 
the same office.; 

There, Vincent suggested that a "special committee" should be set up to 
consider the views of the U.S. government before they were submitted to 
the Far Eastern Commission or any peace treaty preparatory conference. 
Acheson likewise explained that the same had been done in the case of 
Germany, when Byrnes had requested that the U.S. government should 
decide its own views concerning Germany before undertaking discussions 
with other countries. Acheson argued that it would be better for the United 
States to "formulate its own views" on a Japanese peace treaty before 
undertaking any public discussions on it.' An informal committee to con¬ 
sider the problems of a peace treaty for Japan was thus agreed upon and 
set up shortly thereafter. The composition of the committee was left for 
Hilldring to decide.' This committee, nicknamed by contemporaries and 
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scholars later as "the Borton Group" eventually comprised the following 
members: James I<. Penfield, Deputy Director of the Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs, as Chair of the committee; Borton; Edwin M. Martin, Japan-Korea 
Economic Affairs, Warren S. Hunsberger, Division of Research for Far 
Eastern Affairs; John I<. Emmerson, special assistant to Borton; and Dr. 
Ruth E. Bacon, special assistant to Vincent. 

The committee, working separately as directed by Secretary Byrnes, 
immediately set out to draft the contents of a peace settlement with Japan. 
By October 25 (1946) the committee had the outline of a "Peace Treaty 
with Japan" ready comprising a preamble, eleven clauses, and several 
annexes. 6 Being a simple outline however, the contents and positions were 
not formalized in any great detail. Okinawa and the Ryukyu Islands as a 
whole were not referred to directly in the first section on territory, 
"Designation of territorial limits of Japanese sovereignty," which was, 
according to the outline, to include a list of the islands and groups of 
islands to remain under Japanese sovereignty as well as a reference map 
showing the boundaries of Japan. Conversely, Okinawa was not referred to 
in the other section on Japan's territory, "Disposition of the remainder of 
the former Japanese Empire," which was made up of eight parts listing 
islands and other territories. One may conclude therefore, first by compar¬ 
ing the first section with the second section, that Okinawa, although not 
referred to directly, was included within the territorial limits of Japan. This 
view of course was in agreement with earlier positions of the State 
Department, as discussed above in this study. 

Throughout the fall and winter of 1946-1947, the Borton Group con¬ 
tinued its study of the Japanese peace treaty.’ At their January 17, 1947 
meeting, the working group formally decided the division of work relating 
to the peace treaty.’ Of these responsibilities, the task of drawing up the ter¬ 
ritorial clauses (Chapter I of the outlined peace treaty) was given to Borton 
and his assistant, Emmerson, appropriately because the former had, as we 
saw earlier, been so involved in the territorial debate since 1942.’ 

Early on, the committee realized that the disposition of the Ryukyu 
Islands remained "the one controversial issue of a territorial nature yet to 
be determined.” 10 As explained in Chapter Four, a decision on American 
policy for the Ryukyus was temporarily shelved in the fall of 1946 after 
President Truman announced that the United States would seek to place the 
former Japanese Mandated Islands under a United Nations Strategic Trust 
Area with it as the sole administering authority in order to allow time for 
the State Department and the military to coordinate its views on the dis¬ 
position of the Ryukyus. Likewise, as previously looked at, the JCS had 
argued that Okinawa and some adjacent small islands should be retained 
as a strategic trust area under sole U.S. administration and that the remain¬ 
der of the islands between Okinawa and Formosa) could be placed in an 
ordinary trusteeship under U.S. administration. Meanwhile, the State 
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Department in SWNCC 5911 (June 24, 1946) had stated, although the 
paper was not approved in that form, that "The Ryukyu Islands should be 
regarded as minor islands to be retained by Japan and demilitarized." This 
position was taken from a "purely political view," as a later memorandum 
stated, “the point of view which it is the State Department's function to 
advance."" The State Department continued to develop these ideas during 
the fall of 1946 and into the following year. 

II. THE TWO FEAREY PAPERS ON THE "DISPOSITION OF THE 
RYUKYUS" 


The First Fearey Paper, September 1946 to March 1947 

As early as November 2, 1946, a few days before President Truman 
decided to put the Pacific islands (minus the Ryukyu and 
Ogasawara/Kazan islands) up for strategic trusteeship, Robert A. Fearey, a 
country-specialist appointed to the Division of Japanese Affairs in 
September 1946, had prepared for the treaty working group a highly 
regarded memorandum entitled "Disposition of the Ryukyus," which 
argued along the same lines that the State Department had been develop¬ 
ing since 1943, as seen in Figure 3-2 of Chapter Three." Fearey's memo¬ 
randum was later forwarded by Penfield, as Deputy Director of the Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs, first to his boss Vincent and then to Gross in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of State for Occupied Areas on March 18 
(1947). 

Fearey explained that the memorandum had been prepared for the fol¬ 
lowing three reasons: l)to marshal support for the arguments of the State 
Department; 2) to evaluate the position of the military, primarily that of the 
JCS; 3) to suggest terms of compromise were compromise between the 
State Department and the JCS to become necessary. The memorandum was 
likewise comprised of three parts: 1) arguments for retention of the entire 
archipelago by Japan; 2) evaluation of arguments for retention by the U.S.; 
and 3) compromise solutions. Fearey summarized the arguments of the 
State Department for the retention of the Okinawa by Japan as follows: 1) 
Okinawa’s historic ties to Japan; 2) U.S. policy of opposing territorial 
expansion; 3) Fear of provocation — bases in Okinawa would be seen as 
threat to Soviet Union; 4) Financial and administrative problems; 5) 
Japanese control of the Ryukyus would present no significant military 
threat—from Japan. These views, as we saw in Chapter Four, had formed 
the basis of the State Department's position in SWNCC 5911. Fearey 
emphasized thus that the political disadvantages of controlling the 
Ryukyus were "clear and important." Yet Fearey also noted that "whether 
these disadvantages should nevertheless be incurred depends...on how nec¬ 
essary the islands are to an effective security plan for the United States," 
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and suggested that "a strong case [presented by the military] that our secu¬ 
rity would be jeopardized by our failure to possess [the Ryukyu Islands] 
would constitute grounds for retention even in the face of the strongest 
political disadvantages. " (Italics by author.) This latter phrase can be said 
to suggest the desire of the State Department to avoid such a situation if 
possible. 

The memorandum then turned to noting the arguments of the JCS (as 
seen in its September 10, 1946 memorandum to the President) for retention 
of the Ryukyu Islands by the United States in the following way: 1) 
Okinawa in hands of another power (particularly the Soviet Union) would 
endanger U.S. lines of communication and "overall position in the Pacific;" 
2) Okinawa would be an important base to exert a "stabilizing influence in 
the Pacific" and if necessary, to "interpose our force to Russia’s on the 
Asiatic continent." In both of these arguments, Fearey did not seem con¬ 
vinced. While he writes that "the first argument seems far more telling than 
the second" and admits that "in Soviet hands Okinawa would indeed be a 
threat," Fearey challenges this hypothesis by arguing that the United States 
(and probably China) would resist Soviet attempts to control the islands, 
including using military means. Therefore, Fearey suggests, "the risk that 
the Soviets might make such an attempt if the Ryukyus were left with Japan 
would seem no greater, however, nor our and China’s determination to pre¬ 
vent it any less, than in the case of the four main Japanese islands." He goes 
on to argue that "if effective machinery and full determination to maintain 
a sovereign but demilitarized Japan...the Ryukyus will be effectively pro¬ 
tected from Soviet aggression." Fearey addressed the second argument 
more strongly. Stating that the argument was "not entirely convincing," 
Fearey wrote that any war in the Far East would be started first by the 
Soviet Union, with it firing“the first shot (rocket barrage)," in which "a 
confined target like Okinawa" would "probably [be] neutralize^]” if the 
Soviet Union's air and rocket power had not been destroyed first. Thus, the 
memorandum continues, "America’s advantage...would appear to lie in the 
greater mobility and wide striking power provided by our Navy, not in the 
possession of a fixed and vulnerable offshore base." In other words, Fearey 
was suggesting that the JCS’ strategic rationale for Okinawa was militarily 
unsound. 

After Fearey countered the two arguments of the JCS, he introduced 
three more arguments that potentially could be used, if such a situation 
arose, in favor of the retention of the Ryukyu Islands by the military. The 
first one, which Fearey described as "harder to refute," had to do with the 
fact that following the withdrawal of U.S. forces from the occupations of 
Japan and Korea, with Soviet forces in the Kuriles, Vladivostok, Sakhalin, 
and Port Arthur, and China located nearby, "the Japanese looking out from 
their shores will perceive a very different situation.. .American strength at 
isolated island bases in the Aleutians, Hawaii, the Bonins, the Mandates, 
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and the Philippines, in most cases thousands of miles away, may seem 
remote and unimpressive." Because it was imperative that Japan not be 
dominated by any one power, the memorandum continued, "a substantial 
American land area near Japan, such as Okinawa, would seem an almost 
indispensable counterweight to Soviet power on the Japanese horizon." 
Fearey thus argued that 

An American claim to Okinawa advanced on the basis that only through 
possession of a sizeable land area near Japan can the United States dis¬ 
charge its share of responsibility for the maintenance of a stable power 
relationship in the neighborhood of a demilitarized Japan would be much 
easier to justify and less likely to incur the enmity of other powers than 
one based on the transparent plea of the necessity for ensuring against a 
renewal of Japanese aggression. 

The next possible argument in favor of retention that Fearey’s memo¬ 
randum suggests is the military's view that Japan did not really want or 
need the Ryukyu Islands, or felt that Okinawa was a part of Japan — a view 
that we have seen was in marked contrast with that of the State 
Department to date. The memorandum suggests that because the 
"Japanese have never derived anything of value from the islands except a 
small proportion of their sugar requirements., .the islands' loss would be a 
matter of little consequence to them." It goes on to suggest that the 
Okinawans themselves during their 18 months under U.S. occupation 
"would be at least as happy under American rule as under the Japanese, 
who never overextended themselves in their behalf." Accordingly, retention 
by the United States, this argument went, would not be challenged by 
Japan—obviously not the view of the State Department. 

The final possible argument that Fearey suggests for the retention of the 
islands concerns the domestic public opinion "popular with Congressmen, 
that America acquired a moral right to Okinawa because American troops 
died to conquer it." He quickly dismisses this emotional argument however 
as "scarcely valid...On this basis, the United States and various of our 
Allies would be entitled to numerous territories throughout the world occu¬ 
pied during the campaigns against the Axis powers." 

The memorandum as a whole, in any case, recognized that the JCS' 
arguments "while subject to certain weaknesses, [bear] evidence of a gen¬ 
uine military concern, and clearly should be accorded the most careful con¬ 
sideration." Fearey thus recommended that the State Department should be 
prepared to consider and submit compromise solutions. Considering that 
the two departments took almost completely opposite views regarding 
Okinawa (State believing that the Ryukyus should be left under Japanese 
sovereignty and the JCS arguing that at a minimum, a strategic trusteeship 
should be put over Okinawa), Fearey offered the following two compro- 
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mises, the first one, he noted, being more favorable to the State Department 
than the second. 

Fearey's first compromise suggestion was for an ordinary trusteeship to 
be established over all of the Central and Southern Ryukyus with the 
United Nations as administering authority (with the Northern Ryukyus 
being retained by Japan). He cited that from a political point of view, it was 
nearly as satisfactory as retention by Japan, and thus would not be exposed 
to international and domestic criticism. In addition, by being under inter¬ 
national control, it would also address the JCS' fear of Okinawa falling 
into Soviet hands. Moreover, it had the advantage that the islands could be 
made available for base development under the United Nations’ Military 
Staff Committee. The only disadvantage of this suggestion, Fearey notes, is 
that it would be more cumbersome than simply allowing Japan to retain 
sovereignty over the islands. Fearey thus argued that if the JCS were to be 
made more aware of the "serious political disadvantages of full U.S. con¬ 
trol," then the JCS would likely accept this arrangement. 

The second option, which in Fearey's words at the time amounted to 
"virtually complete surrender to military point of view," would envision 
the above formula but with the“Required Military Areas on Okinawa 
Designated Strategic Under U.S. Administration." Fearey pointed out the 
plus side of this solution, from State's point of view, would be that the areas 
designated as strategic under U.S. control would be limited to the smallest 
possible areas with the bulk of the area and population being subject to the 
requirements of the Trusteeship Council. This formula would thus "render 
our demand for the Okinawa base slightly more acceptable in world eyes." 
But it clearly was not an option that Fearey wanted, nor did he believe it 
was what State desired. 

The last part of the eight-page memorandum concerned the timing and 
manner of an announcement on the disposition of the Ryukyu Islands. 
Fearey recommended that the final disposition of the islands could only be 
carried out through a peace treaty. However, symbolic of the political 
volatility that territorial matters represent, the memo continued, if the 
United States were to decide that a base in Okinawa was necessary, it 
should announce that intention at the earliest possible time so as not to 
effect the peace discussions. If the United States, on the other hand, were 
to decide not to retain the islands, Fearey suggests, the decision “should be 
kept secret as a bargaining point in the peace negotiations." In a sense, that 
is what would happen five years later. 

The Second Fearey Paper, March to April 1947 

Fearey's memorandum, as noted above, drew praise within the State 
Department as a "sound appraisal of the problem of the Ryukyus."" After 
its receipt Assistant Secretary Hilldring suggested in a memorandum to 
Penfield that the State Department consider a definite position on the 
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Ryukyus for submission to SWNCC. 14 As directed next by Penfield, Fearey 
immediately began this new look at the "Disposition of the Ryukyu 
Islands." Completed and submitted to Vincent, Director of the Office of 
Far Eastern Affairs, on April 7, the study introduced three new angles into 
the debate in order to better probe the problems relating to the disposition 
of the islands: an economic analysis, a discussion of the undesirability of a 
joint U.S.-China trusteeship for Okinawa, and a recommendation for the 
leasing of bases in Okinawa (as opposed to a trusteeship.). 1 ' 

Fearey was a political-economic analyst and followed Japan's economy 
closely. 11. In this report, he notes that Japan was the principal market for 
Ryukyuan products such as sugar, dried fish, sake , and other items. 
Although trade ties would not necessarily have to be severed, his report 
explains, the establishment of a trust area under an American or joint U.S.- 
Chinese control "would necessitate the detachment of the Ryukyus from 
the Japanese financial and currency systems, and alignment with the 
American or Chinese systems."" Fearey then warns that as a result "the 
possibility, if not probability, exists that pre-war standards of living could 
not be regained and maintained without some subsidization and assistance 
by the administering power or powers." The memorandum then explains 
that the degree of financial burden would depend upon how ambitious of 
a program the administering power (the United States) were to undertake. 
"If we launched," Fearey states, 

a comprehensive program of political, social and economic betterment in 
accordance with the letter and spirit of Chapters XI and XII of the [U.N.] 
Charter, continuing substantial expenditures would be required, consider¬ 
ing the islands' numerous (574,000), backward and poverty-striclzen pop¬ 
ulation, favored by only the meagrest physical resources. On the other 
hand, if we were content merely to assist the Rvukyuans to reestablish and 
maintain their pre-war mode of living the expense would be minor. 
Considered on the basis of our record in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands 
and the Philippines, where, at least in the Philippines, our administration 
has been progressive but within definite limits of expense and effort, the 
lilzelihood is that the United States could administer the Ryukyus without 
undue expense, and that coast need not be considered an important deter¬ 
rent to our assuming a trusteeship over the islands. 

While economically feasible, however, Fearey explained that the practical 
possibilities of a joint U.S.-China trusteeship were limited and not desirable 
and thus would not "warrant the added difficulties this arrangement would 
entail." 

In addition to the administrative problems of a joint trusteeship, Fearey 
argued against it for reasons of world opinion, restating that State continue 
to hold to its view that the Ryukyu Islands should be demilitarized and 
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returned to Japan. In a section critical of America’s handling of the trustee¬ 
ship for the Mandates early that same month, Fearey writes: 

It would further appear that the United States should seriously reflect 
before again misusing and subverting the trusteeship system of the United 
Nations by employing it to impart the moral air to what is in effect annex¬ 
ation of desired territory. The world was not deceived by our Mandates 
action, which did our own reputation and the cause of the United Nations 
no little harm, and it would not be deceived by similar tactics in regard to 
the Ryukyus. The extra sugar coating contained in the proposal for an 
ordinary instead of a strategic trusteeship confers in practice precisely the 
same military rights and privileges on the administering power as a strate¬ 
gic trusteeship (it can build as many and as large bases as it wants and is 
under no obligation to admit them to inspection), and the participation of 
China is a transparent device to pacify world opinion and assuage our 
own consciences. These considerations are advanced not as arguments for 
outright annexation rather than trusteeship but as arguments against 
assuming control of the islands. 

Fearey importantly addresses the question of the military's security require¬ 
ments vis-a-vis the Ryukyus by suggesting that if agreement between the 
State Department and the military can not be obtained over the question of 
annexation-trusteeship-retention by Japan, the State Department should 
support the military in seeking a lease of a military base area in Okinawa. 
Fearey explains that the base would be similar to bases in the Philippines, 
or to the base in Guantanamo, Cuba, except that it would be primarily an 
air instead of naval base. Moreover, Feareys memorandum continues, 

The base would occupy a limited area on Okinawa and American rights 
outside that area would be carefully defined and circumscribed. It is 
believed this arrangement would serve our purposes fully as well as a 
trusteeship over the whole central and lower portion of the chain, would 
be far less burdensome, would be no more objectionable in Soviet or 
world eyes, and would avoid the necessity of detaching the islands from 
Japan with which they are naturally associated. 

This suggestion by Fearey may have come about after informal consulta¬ 
tions with military representatives, some of whom were thinking along 
these lines at the time. For example. Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson, 
a respected judge and administrator, recorded in a memorandum to Army 
Chief of Staff Dwight D. Eisenhower that he had“grave misgivings as to the 
wisdom of planning to retain Okinawa as a permanent base" and felt that 
Okinawa "is likely to prove one of the most expensive bases we have ever 
had." " 

Eisenhower responded in a March 15 memorandum that while he did 
not agree with Secretary Patterson's discounting of the strategic importance 
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of Okinawa, he did sympathize with Patterson's "estimate of the great cost 
to which the U.S. would be put, economically, politically and socially, by 
an assumption of permanent administration over the affairs of some three 
quarters of a million Orientals whose economy has, at best, been one of 
deficit.” 1 '' Eisenhower went on to suggest therefore that "what we need is 
the use of naval and air installations which would probably be located, for 
the most part, only in the southern third of Okinawa. These installations 
would represent as (sic) an asset. Any other U.S. commitments in the 
Ryukyus would constitute a liability. I believe it should be possible to work 
out arrangements to keep the asset and lose the liability.. .We might leave 
the Ryukyus under Japanese administration while retaining necessary U.S. 
base rights in Okinawa, during a period of 25 years after consummation of 
the peace treaty with Japan." 

Patterson in turn responded to Eisenhower's memorandum noted that 
"it is of great importance that the possibility of getting the asset without 

the liability be weighed in a realistic way, rather than a theoretical point of 
view ” 211 P al; t erson ' w ho left office later that year in July (after declining for 

personal reasons President Truman's appointment of him as Secretary of 
Defense of the newly-created National Military Establishment), continued 
in his memorandum to the Chief of Staff that he 

had the feeling, though it may be without warrant, that the people who 
have done the planning for the retention of bases in the Pacific have car¬ 
ried on their planning in isolation from the practical limitations as to the 
number of bases we can maintain. The program a year ago for bases in the 
Pacific was a most ambitious one. If any account was taken of the fact that 
the Army and the Air Forces would have nothing like enough resources in 
the way of men and money to maintain all these bases, the fact was not 
evident. None of the studies that I saw gave adequate consideration to 
these practical considerations. 

In what seems to be a conclusion to this exchange. General Thomas T. 
Handy, in his capacity as Acting Chief of Staff, wrote to Patterson on April 
2 (echoing the Truman Doctrine of three weeks before) that he felt it would 
be of "considerable benefit...to the continued presence of the American 
flag on Okinawa after the U.S. has withdrawn from China, Korea, and 
Japan. Among those peoples of the Far East who look to the United States 
as the only real source of moral and material aid against aggression, a U.S. 
base in Okinawa might well represent a substantial assurance that U.S. 
interest in their well-being was real and continuing.” 21 General Handy thus 
advised that it would be "strategically advisable that we remain in the 
Ryukyus for an extended period" and that the Ryukyus be left in their cur¬ 
rent status in the military's planning until the time comes when it would be 
necessary to take final action on their territorial status. 
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Despite the entertaining of similar ideas regarding leased bases in the 
Ryukyus within the Army as shown by the above memorandum from 
Eisenhower, it is unclear and unknown how much Fearey’s memorandum 
was circulated within the State Department and among the interested agen¬ 
cies of the government. Fearey’s suggestion for a base agreement was a bold 
one in any case — one not appearing before in any of the records of the State 
Department's discussions on the disposition of the Ryukyus to date. It 
seems however that in regards to implementation, this recommendation 
was 25 years ahead of its time. 

III. THE BORTON TRIP T 0 JAPAN: TOWARD PEACE TREATY 

Around the time that the first memorandum by Fearey was sent to 
Hilldring's office, two members of the committee, Borton and Bacon, were 
in Japan to meet with MacArthur and other SCAP officials, as well as lead¬ 
ing Japanese (including Terasaki, as mentioned in the previous chapter), to 
hear out views on the Japanese peace treaty. Political Adviser to SCAP 
George Atcheson, who was in Washington for one month of consultations, 
accompanied Borton and Bacon to Tokyo in early March. 22 

On March 17, 1947 General MacArthur announced at a luncheon given 
in his honor that the time had come for a conference to be held on Japan’s 
peace treaty and called for placing Japan’s security under the guarantee of 
the new (and yet untested) United Nations Organization. 2 ’ The sudden 
announcement surprised Borton (and Washington). Making policy in 
Tokyo (and not having it decided in Washington) was something that 
MacArthur was used to. After their arrival in Japan on March 8 (1947), 
according to Borton's memoirs, Atcheson sent MacArthur a copy of the 
early draft treaty that the committee had been working on. 24 While that 
does not seem to be correct, MacArthur did in fact receive copies of the 
Chapter (I)on territorial clauses on March 20, forwarded by Atcheson via 
Borton and Bacon. This draft of March 19 considered the territorial limits 
of Japan (in relation to Okinawa) to be as follows: 

Article 1. The territorial limits of Japan shall be those existing on January 
1, 1894...As such these limits shall include the four principle islands of 
Honshu, Kyushu, Shilzolzu and Holzlzaido and all minor offshore islands 
excluding the Kurile Islands, but including the Ryukyu Islands forming 
part of Kagoshima Prefecture... 

Article 7. Japan hereby renounces all rights and titles to the Ryukyu 
Islands forming part of Okinawa Prefecture, and to Daito and Rasa 
Islands.” 

In forwarding this copy of the draft treaty to MacArthur, Atcheson 
included the following comment,“With reference to Chapter I, Territorial 
Clauses, Article A, 1, I understand that discussion is still continuing 
between JCS and SWNCC in regard to the future of Okinawa and the most 
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southern part of the Kuriles.” 26 In reality however, no progress in the dis¬ 
cussions was being made. 

The suggestion here by the Treaty Working Group in the draft peace 
treaty for Japan to retain the northern part of the Ryukyu Islands but to 
renounce the central and southern parts is curious and, as earlier chapters 
have shown, went against the policy of the State Department since about 
1942 or 1943. Indeed, it is doubly curious because it also went against 
Borton’s own views on the subject, despite his having been directly involved 
with the subject matter of territorial disposition. 

In any case, this deviation, for lack of a better word or explanation, in 
State’s policy was "corrected" as the Borton group continued its work on 
the peace treaty. On August 5, the group produced a draft treaty which 
included the Ryukyu Islands within the territorial limits of Japan." Not 
only would this draft treaty force the U.S. government to reexamine the 
still undetermined status of Okinawa, but it would also have a profound 
effect on the American government and its policies toward Japan. 

The draft treaty as submitted by Borton's group stated in Article 1, 
Territorial Clauses, that "The territorial limits of Japan shall comprise the 
four principal Japanese islands of Honshu, Kyushu, Shikoku and 
Hokkaido and all minor islands, including...the Ryukyu Islands." Borton, 
in forwarding the draft treaty to Counselor of the State Department 
Charles E. "Chip" Bohlen, acknowledged however that "the Territorial 
Clauses (Chapter l)are based on what is believed to be firm United States 
policy with the exception of the provision concerning the Ryukyu Islands 
which is under discussion in the government.” 2 *Indeed, unlike the position 
taken by the State Department in its draft, the position of the military, as 
seen next, was that the Ryukyu Islands were absolutely vital. As a result, 
the JCS came out quite critical of the draft. 

IV. MILITARY CRITICISM OF THE DRAFT PEACE TREATY 

Borton and Penfield, then-Acting Director of the Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs (Vincent had left for a posting in Switzerland on July 24), sent the 
draft treaty informally to the JCS, Army, Navy, and GHQ on or about 
August 11 for their review and comments. The informal transmittal of the 
document was likely done in the interest of time since a peace conference 
for Japan was still being considered (now for early September). In any 
event, the State Department received all of the responses, albeit informal 
ones, by September 1. In each, the question of the Ryukyu Islands in rela¬ 
tion to the territorial limits of Japan was highlighted, with recommenda¬ 
tions like the one from the Army of August 21 that the "conflict be 
resolved.” 29 

Rear Admiral E. T. Woolridge, the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 
for Politico-Military Affairs, was the first to respond with the views of the 
Navy Department. 51 ’Woolridge noted that the JCS had already indicated in 
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their October 19, 1946 memorandum to President Truman that there was 
a need for the retention of the Ryukyus south of latitude 29°North (as well 
as the Nanpo Shoto south of Sofu Gan and Marcus Island) under a U.N. 
strategic trusteeship administered by the United States. "Therefore," he 
commented, "the territorial limits of Japan as specified [in State’s draft] do 
not coincide with the viewpoints of the JCS as indicated above." 

MacArthur’s comments on the draft treaty, temporarily delayed due to 
the death of George Atcheson on August 17, who was on his way back to 
Washington to assist in the peace treaty preparatory conference, were less 
restrained. He writes, "The draft provides for the retention of the Ryukyu 
Islands by Japan. Control over this group [of islands] must be vested in the 
United States as absolutely essential to the defense of our Western Pacific 
frontier. [This group of islands is] not indigenous to Japan ethnologically, 
does not contribute to Japan's economic welfare, nor do the Japanese peo¬ 
ple expect to be permitted to retain it. It is basically strategic, and in my 
opinion failure to secure it for control by the United States might prove mil¬ 
itarily disastrous.” 51 These views of MacArthur regarding Okinawa were 
not new or unexpected. 

Within the JSC, specifically the JSSC, reactions to the Bolton draft were 
similar. The JSSC was unhappy with the provision to return the Ryukyus, 
stating in the conclusions to its memorandum to the Secretaries of War and 
Navy entitled "Review of United States Control Needed Over the Japanese 
Islands”(JCS 1619/24) that "although the draft treaty is tentative, its pro¬ 
posed disposal of the Ryukyus would, if confirmed, deny the control rec¬ 
ommended by the [JCS] for that area.” 52 The JCS sought to challenge what 
it felt was State's limited understanding of Okinawa’s strategic importance. 
In an enclosure to the above memorandum, the JSSC argued that while 
"there [wa]s no question as to the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
regarding the vital importance of the Ryukyus to our national 
security., .there continues to be a contrary belief in other quarters." The 
JSSC outlined what it called "the reasoning associated with this belief”and 
commented on each of these statements. 

The first line of reasoning that the JSSC identified State as holding was 
that "since the Potsdam Declaration stated that‘Japanese sovereignty shall 
be limited to the islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu and Shikoku and 
such minor islands as we determine,' the Ryukyus may appropriately be 
regarded as 'minor islands' to be retained by Japan. " The JSSC responded 
to this by arguing that the "classification as minor begs the entire question. 
While such a view may be applicable to the northern Ryukyus, which are 
of negligible military importance and which are adjacent to Japan and have 
always been administered as a part of [Japan]...the southern Ryukyus can¬ 
not correctly, from the military viewpoint, be considered 'minor' in view of 
the extreme potential strategic importance, both defensively and offen¬ 
sively, of Okinawa." 
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The second line of reasoning that the JSSC identified being held by State 
concerned the priority given by the JCS to the Ryukyus vis-a-vis the 
Japanese Mandates. In other words, because the JCS demanded sovereignty 
over the Mandates and trusteeship for the Nansei and Nanpo Islands, 
"there seems to be an inference that the Ryukyus are regarded as relatively 
unimportant from the military viewpoint," the JSSC memorandum noted, 
responding, "the distinction arises only in deference to the Cairo 
Declaration regarding aggrandizement in the case of the Ryukyus where 
population and land areas are of consequence...To ascribe lesser impor¬ 
tance to areas other than the Mandates, however, does not alter the fact 
that their importance is great." 

The third line of reasoning concerned the fear that having bases in 
Okinawa near other powers would "threaten the[ir] security...or impair 
friendly relations with them" to which the JSSC observed‘‘It is evident that 
little effective provision for our security in the way of bases can be achieved 
if such considerations as this are to be paramount. In fact, retention of only 
such bases as may be agreeable to others would weaken immeasurably our 
defenses and hence our [own] security." Likewise, the JSSC argued,"specif¬ 
ically, objection on the score of provocativeness cannot reasonably out¬ 
weigh the advantage to a future enemy of our abandoning, and thus 
making available for his offensive use, a base that is already ours; nor our 
own highly likely future need of the base; nor the great cost in lives and 
logistics of retaking the base in war; nor our firm reputation for non¬ 
aggressiveness." 

The fourth observation on strategic issues that the JSSC believed the 
State Department held was the idea that the further the distance from the 
United States, the weaker the security interest or justification. To this the 
JSSC argued that "emphasized by predictable trends in war of the future, 
national security must depend to a vital degree on a base system with the 
widest predictable limits." 

The next concern was the argument that a strategic trusteeship over a 
large local population, such as in the Ryukyu Islands, would open the U.S. 
to charges of imperialism. The JSSC argued that line of reasoning "has no 
bearing on our security needs. In any case Ryukyuan trusteeship could 
more logically be considered a humanitarian step since Japan is in no posi¬ 
tion to provide [the] needed help for the natives to the extent that the 
United States is now doing and would continue to do." Likewise in a 
related comment, the JSSC explained that a trusteeship is not the assump¬ 
tion of sovereignty and thus could not be "classed as territorial expansion. 
Since sovereignty is not at issue, neither is territorial expansion." 

Finally, the JSSC introduced State’s argument that the Japanese retention 
of not only the northern part of the Nansei Islands, but the entire chain is 
justifiable because the Okinawans were closely related, culturally and lin¬ 
guistically, to the Japanese and their islands have been administered as an 
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integral part of Japan for more than six decades. The JSSC outright dis¬ 
missed this view however by stating that "the relationship in language and 
culture south of the northern Ryukyus is not close and the natives consider 
themselves racially and culturally distinct from the Japanese." 

The JSSC was particularly concerned over the worsening international 
situation: "As scarcely need be pointed out, developments in the world sit¬ 
uation have steadily emphasized the importance to the United States of tak¬ 
ing all practicable steps for keeping our national security strong, a major 
feature of that strength being recommended control in the Ryukyus.” The 
"developments in the world situation," refers to the growing concerns over 
the worsening social and economic situation in Europe and Soviet actions 
in Greece and Turkey. (This in the middle of increasing budget cuts in the 
military and reductions in service personnel.) The concern with Soviet 
power increasingly dominates military thinking in 1947, as it does the rest 
of the government and educated public with the publication of the "X" 
article in Foreign Affairs by George F. Kennan of the State Department's 
Policy Planning Staff (PPS) in July.” It is to the PPS and specifically 
Kennan’s role that we turn next. 

V. CRITICISM OF THE DRAFT TREATY WITHIN THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT: THE POLICY PLANNING STAFF 

The draft treaty's stating that the territorial limits of Japan would include 
the Ryukyu Islands was a reemphasis, as we have seen, of the traditional 
view of State, particularly its Office for Far Eastern Affairs, toward the 
islands. However, beginning officially in May of 1947, another office, with 
a broader and more long-range perspective, had become influential in pol¬ 
icy-making. It was headed by George F. Kennan, who was by this time 
widely known in the government for his calling for the containment of the 
Soviet Union. Before we look at the critique of the draft treaty by his Policy 
Planning Staff (PPS),a look at the creation of this important (and still¬ 
going) office is necessary. 

The Creation of the PPS 

Even before World War II ended in the summer of 1945, the United States 
was increasingly faced with strategic and political responsibilities that it 
had never encountered or undertaken before. This state of affairs was 
equally true in the immediate postwar years, although with even more and 
unprecedented responsibilities. This unfamiliar environment forced policy¬ 
makers to initiate a new, more involved foreign policy to meet its newly 
arrived at role as world leader after World War II. As the editor of The 
State Department Policy Planning Staff Papers writes in the "Introduction" 
to that collection of valuable documents, "it [had become] clear to Truman 
and the harried members of his administration that the United States was 
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conducting a global foreign policy with a jerry-built system of wartime 
bureaus and agencies imposed upon an administrative framework barely 
adequate for the conduct of foreign policy in 1939." " The result, of course, 
of this review of foreign and military policy was the National Security Act 
of July 26, 1947, which created the National Military Establishment, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and the National Security Council. 

Within the department, the new secretary of state. General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, realized developing a global foreign policy necessi¬ 
tated the creation of new division with long-term, all-encompassing think¬ 
ing. It also required the State Department to become a more modern and 
efficient organization. Marshall recalled later that when he first entered the 
State Department, he "was horrified to find...that each sub-division was a 
separate industry—a compartment by itself—which is all of the nonsensi¬ 
cal organization things [he had] ever heard of."" One of the most signifi¬ 
cant changes Marshall therefore brought to the State Department was the 
creation of the Policy Planning Staff in May 1947, which essentially was 
established to examine broader issues affecting U.S. foreign and military 
policy that simply could not adequately be undertaken at the country or 
even regional section level. Kennan, who became one of the prime partici¬ 
pants in the creation of the PPS described the necessity and importance of 
such an organization by stating, "There was no place in the realms of gov¬ 
ernment or of academe that lent itself better to an exercise of this sort than 
General Marshall’s newly created Policy Planning Staff. Other divisions of 
the State Department, geographic and functional, could express them¬ 
selves, as a rule, only on subjects that fell within the areas of their respec¬ 
tive limited competencies, and then only with the framework of established 
general policy.” 3C To Kennan and his staff in the PPS however, the "world 
was their oyster," Kennan would write later." 

Like his belief in organizational reforms to produce sounder planning 
and policy-making and overall efficiency, Marshall’s reason for setting up 
the PPS arose out of his military experience. Soon after becoming Chief of 
Staff of the Army, General Marshall came to feel that the military spent too 
much time and effort in reacting to crises (rather than attempting to pre¬ 
vent or avoid them) and therefore felt that the establishment of a section in 
which "several people who could put up their feet and think hard about 
policy for the future" was needed. is Marshall had helped create such a sec¬ 
tion, the Division of Plans and Operations, in the War Department. 59 
Likewise, Marshall told his "chief of staff," Under Secretary of State 
Acheson, early on that he wanted this sort of planning staff in the State 
Department so that the regional and country divisions would not work at 
cross-purposes.'" 

Marshall had just returned from a failed attempt to reconcile Nationalist 
and Communist forces in the Chinese Civil War when he took office on 
January 21, 1947. Along with other officials in the U.S. government as a 
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whole, Marshall was also finding it increasingly difficult to deal with the 
Soviet Union after the wartime coalition collapsed and the rivalry over the 
peace began. His unsuccessful Foreign Minister's Meeting in Moscow only 
ended up confirming this for him. Upon receiving advice from several peo¬ 
ple, including Acheson, Navy Secretary James Forrestal, and then-U.S. 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, Walter Bedell Smith, Marshall asked 
Acheson in January to seek out Russian expert Kennan, "the Foreign 
Service officer whose penetrating dispatches from Moscow in 1946 
attracted so much attention among the higher officials in the 
Administration," to head the PPS. 41 Acheson subsequently called Kennan 
into his office shortly after this discussion on January 24, 1947 to discuss 
with him the appointment. 42 Kennan, a twenty-plus-year veteran of the 
Foreign Service who had spent most of his career based in Europe, was 
intellectually excited about his appointment and the challenge it presented. 
Moreover, after trying to improve U.S. policy decisions from his postings 
abroad for so long, he would now be at the center of policy-making, sym¬ 
bolized by having his office adjoining that of the Secretary of State in the 
new State Department building at Foggy Bottom. 4 ’ 

Years later, Kennan recorded this of his appointment as the first 
director of PPS: 

After many years of official duty in the Foreign Service of the United 
States, it fell to me to bear a share of the responsibility for forming the for¬ 
eign policy of the United States in the difficult years following World War 
II. The Policy Planning Staff—it was my duty to set up this office and 
direct it through the first years of its existence — was the first regular office 
of the Department of State to be charged in our time with looking at prob¬ 
lems from the stand-point of the totality of American national interest, as 
distinct from a single portion of it. 44 

Kennan’s own frustrations with the failure of the U.S. government to dis¬ 
tinguish between macro principles and micro policies in its foreign policy, 
yet understand their interrelationship at the same time, made Kennan all 
the more sympathetic to Marshall's desire to create the PPS. Moreover, he 
too was aware of the difficulty in State, due to its composition, to look at 
foreign policy from a larger global, if not regional, perspective. Kennan, 
based on years of reporting from abroad—usually with little effect— 
expressed this frustration in the following way from one episode a half¬ 
decade before. 


[After returning to Washington in 1942] I asked the man on the German 
desk in the State Department whether they had received [my long report 
analyzing the German occupational policies in Czechoslovakia and expe¬ 
riences in general] and whether it had been of any interest. The answer 
was: yes, they had received it, but it had been of no use because the dis- 
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cussion was not broken down by individual countries and therefore could 
not be cut up and distributed to the "country desks" in the various 
Washington agencies. So no one had read it. 45 

At the time of Acheson's approach to him IZennan was on loan from the 
State Department as the first Director for Foreign Affairs at the newly 
established National War College in southeastern Washington, D.C. and 
was intensively involved in lecturing and designing course work along with 
his military colleagues on the interrelationship of military strategy and 
diplomatic/political methods; a critical time of study for IZennan himself. 
IZennan, who records that his time at the National War College was 
"intensely enjoyable" as well as "enormously stimulating and interesting," 
was at first hesitant to leave his post immediately, at least until the first year 
of the new course was completed in June 1947 and firmly in place. Kennan 
during this time assisted in discussions on aid for Greece and Turkey dur¬ 
ing the critical late February, early March discussions prior to the March 
12 announcement of the Truman Doctrine. 46 

In late April, Marshall had returned from Moscow however, as Kennan 
noted, badly "shaken by the realization of the serious and urgency of the 
plight of Western Europe, where economic recovery had failed to proceed 
as expected and where something approaching total economic disintegra¬ 
tion seemed now to be imminent...‘The patient is sinking while the doctors 
deliberate."'" On April 29, 1947, the day after Marshall's arrival from 
Europe, IZennan was called into the Secretary's office and told that he 
would have to return to the State Department as quickly as possible due to 
the necessity of quickly examining the political and economic problems of 
Europe. Kennan was at this meeting instructed to establish the Policy 
Planning Staff and begin work immediately to come up with recommenda¬ 
tions, and importantly, to "avoid trivia.” 46 Indeed, the rapid establishment 
of the PPS and sense of urgency at the time was also exemplified in the 
press release concerning the establishment of the PPS (in the Office of the 
Under Secretary of State the press release, released on May 7 and effective 
two days earlier on May 5, was issued less than one week after Marshall 
and Kennan’s meeting. 44 Organizationally, the PPS was designated to be 
headed by a director who would report and be reponsible to the Under 
Secretary. It was to be serviced administratively by the Executive 
Secretariat and assisted by panels of special advisers from the operating 
branches of State, from other departments or agencies, and/or from outside 
the government. Finally, while the PPS’ relationship to the policy process 
was described as having no operational responsibility and ability to issue 
directives or instructions, the departmental order did point out that "in 
order to insure a realistic basis for planning, close contact shall be main¬ 
tained between the Staff and operational organizations; and the latter shall 
be responsible for keeping the Staff informed of their planning activities."’" 
With the enactment of the National Security Act in 1947, the PPS also 
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undertook the responsibility for the preparation of position papers for the 
State Department on matters before the National Security Council." With 
the above departmental order in place and his immediate staff gathered, 
Kennan, Executive Secretary Carlton Savage, and assistant George Butler 
were ready to begin their urgent tasks of examining European policy." 

Reexamining U.S. Policy for Japan 

It was not until the summer, however in Kennan’s words, "before we could, 
so to speak, come up for air, look around us, and attempt to take stock of 
America’s world position as a whole.” 53 When the PPS did look around, 
particularly at U.S. policy for Japan, it found itself shocked at what was 
happening. 

In early August, the Office of Far Eastern Affairs sent the draft peace 
treaty, upon completion by the Borton Group, to the Policy Planning Staff 
for its review. Kennan assigned John P. Davies, an Asian affairs expert in 
the PPS personally chosen by him to join the staff, to examine it." Davies, 
who had recently arrived from his assignment at the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow, was critical of the draft, stating in an August 11 memorandum to 
Kennan: 

It would seem that a peace settlement for Japan proposed by the American 
Government should further American aims in Japan and the Pacific area. 

The central American objective in this respect is taken to be a stable 
Japan, integrated into the Pacific economy, friendly to the U.S. and, in case 
of need, a ready and dependable ally. Rather than assuring a furtherance 
of our central objective, the Draft Treaty of Peace for Japan appears to be 
preoccupied with drastic disarmament and democratization under contin¬ 
uing international supervision, including the U.S.S.R. .. .It is likely that the 
U.S.S.R. in this position would be a disruptive influence in Japan, placing 
the onus for continued supervision on the U.S. and conspiring to bring 
about sovietized totalitarianism. The ease with which a coup could be 
engineered under the proposed treaty is manifest on cursory examination 
of Chapter V [on disarmament and demilitarization]. Occupation forces 
having been withdrawn, the Japanese government would have at its dis¬ 
posal for the maintenance of security and order only a police force 
equipped with small arms." 

The PPS, in other words, as Kennan would say to this author later, was 
"shocked that the Far Eastern Division had agreed so lightly to the 
treaty.” 5 '' Kennan immediately reported to his immediate superior. Under 
Secretary Robert A. Lovett, that the "draft does not seem to be related to 
any realistic pattern of [our] objectives [with respect to Japan and the 
Pacific area]," warning that "it would highly dangerous.. .for us to enter in 
on discussions of peace terms until we know precisely what it is that we are 
trying to achieve."" Kennan thus recommended that a peace treaty confer- 
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ence be delayed "until this matter can be systemically. United States objec¬ 
tives agreed upon at a high level, and our peace treaty draft related strictly 
to those objectives." Lovett concurred, noting on Kennan’s memoran¬ 
dum" GK: I have sent the 'treaty' back as being wholly inadequate in pre¬ 
sent form. Your views are being passed along.” 58 

Although not spelled out in Davies’ memorandum to Kennan (indeed 
Davies added the comment that there were in fact "secondary questions 
and objections which need not be brought up here"), one of the areas 
where Davies and later Kennan expressed their concern was on the strate¬ 
gic position of Okinawa within the context of a peace treaty with Japan 
and U.S.-Japan post-treaty security requirements. While being a confirma¬ 
tion of traditional policy, this clause, suggesting that Okinawa was an inte¬ 
gral part of Japan, went against this new reexamination of U.S. foreign 
policy vis-a-vis the Soviet threat and in particular, it went against the JCS 
recommendations for a strategic trusteeship, of which Kennan became 
aware and sensitive to early on. 

Indeed, during Kennan’s leave from the State Department to be Deputy 
Commandant for Foreign Affairs at the National War College from 1946 
to 1947, Kennan had developed an awareness of the importance of over¬ 
seas bases, and particularly those in the Pacific." This realization was best 
expressed perhaps in a talk given on January 23, 1947 to the National 
Defense Committee of the United States Chamber of Commerce, that 

We must remember that the first line of American defense might be many 
thousands of miles from American shores. We already hold a number of 
outlying bases which it is essential for us to staff, and it might be neces¬ 
sary for us on very short notice to seize and hold other...outlying island 
bases or peninsula bases on other continents during the period required 
for further military preparations. But here, again...the greatest value of 
our forces lies in their quality as a deterrent. If we do not maintain such 
forces, there will always be an incentive to unruly people elsewhere to 
seize isolated and limited objectives on the theory that we would be able 
to do nothing about it at the moment and that they could count on malt¬ 
ing the seizures with impunity and talking about it afterward.® 

Following receipt of Kennan’s note. Under Secretary Lovett directed 
Counselor to the Department Chip Bohlen to call a meeting between 
Kennan and Davies, representing the Policy Planning Staff, and Penfield 
and Borton, representing the Office of Far Eastern Affairs. 61 

At this meeting, held on August 13, the participants agreed that the PPS 
would undertake a study to consider what the basic assumptions of a peace 
treaty and Japan policy were to be." The next day, however, in a memo¬ 
randum forwarded to Kennan, Penfield unsuccessfully made one more 
attempt to emphasize the importance of an early treaty for Japan: "The 
crying need of the moment is believed to be the assertion of leadership by 
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the United States in the Pacific. The peace settlement with Japan is the ideal 
springboard for such a program and failure to use or delay in using this 
springboard could well threaten, and would at least be an important obsta¬ 
cle to any program of leadership."" Penfield's appeal was both late and 
misplaced; Lovett, as we saw above, was already convinced by Kennan’s 
arguments. Kennan was already extremely disturbed over the draft and 
would not consider not revising it. 

Despite the high priority Kennan gave to the draft treaty, the work of the 
PPS started off slowly. Indeed, there were other several items already 
crowding up the tight agenda of the small staff at first, including atomic 
energy affairs, an upcoming conference in South America, and develop¬ 
ments in Greece. Also complicating the progress of the work was the diffi¬ 
culty of the subject matter: the relationship of the peace treaty for Japan to 
the realistic, long-term U.S. interests in light of the emerging Cold War. In 
order to better understand the situation and the reasoning that went into 
the draft, as well as to draw on outside expertise, Kennan, Davies, and their 
PPS associates Savage, Isaac N. P. Stokes, and Burton Y. Berry met on 
numerous occasions with Borton and Penfield from the Office of Far 
Eastern Affairs, as well as economic and military specialists, to discuss the 
draft treaty and the basic assumptions going into it. 64 By late August, 
Kennan decided that the point in the discussions on the peace treaty terms 
had been reached "where [they] fe[lt] the need of constant consultation 
with military and naval planners.”'" In a letter to his Army and Navy coun¬ 
terparts, Kennan requested that they each provide someone to consult with 
the PPS about the draft policy outlines being drafted under Davies' direc¬ 
tion 

The day before Kennan sent this letter, the PPS drafted a seven-page out¬ 
line of general terms relating to a peace with Japan, and specifically, the 
objectives of the United States in a peace settlement. 66 Essentially, the PPS 
paper called for a Japan, internally stable, friendly to the United States, 
commercially active, and diplomatically and militarily dependent on 
America, with the United States guaranteeing Japan's external security with 
facilities provided by Japan through a bilateral treaty signed following the 
peace treaty. The paper went on to state in territorial matters, the "territo¬ 
rial limitations should be as lenient as is consistent with our essential secu¬ 
rity needs and our commitments to China [at Cairo] and the USSR [at 
Yalta].” 67 The PPS paper did not specifically discuss the Ryukyu Islands 
here, however. 

A September 4 version of this paper, now titled "United States Policy 
Toward a Peace Settlement with Japan," does in fact mention the Ryukyu 
Islands, introducing a twist traditional State Department policy. 66 The 
paper suggests that those islands of “the Ryukyu Islands, which lie within 
Kagoshima prefecture should be retained by Japan. Those islands in the 
Ryukyu chain right south of the prefectural line should be withheld from 
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Japan and should be granted their independence." Why this last phrase, 
calling for the independence of the Central and Southern Ryukyu Islands 
was included, is uncertain and curious, to say the least, considering that it 
was never really a serious idea within the State Department. (It could sim¬ 
ply have been a reflection of the ability of the PPS to incorporate many 
ideas and options in its thinking.) It is also curious in the context of an ear¬ 
lier part of the paper which clearly highlights the emerging Cold War: 

American objectives toward Japan are conditioned by the present world 
situation. The present world situation is characterized by the fact that out 
of World War II there emerged two super powers — the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R.; that the relationship between these two powers is one of strug¬ 
gle with the U.S.S.R. on the offensive and the U.S. on the defensive; that 
no third political powers can conceivably act as a balance which would 
bring the world situation into a stable equilibrium; and that, therefore, a 
process of political polarization is occurring with states thus far uncom¬ 
mitted to either side gravitating into the orbit of one or the other super 
powers. In these circumstances, Japan cannot possess an independent 
identity. It can only function as an American or Soviet Satellite. 

The change in policy regarding Okinawa can not unfortunately be 
explained other than to note that at the time this paper was written, 
Kennan, who usually led the discussions and much of the drafting, was 
away in Paris (havingleft on August 28) at the time for talks on European 
recovery. Kennan returned to Washington on September 8 and led the dis¬ 
cussion that afternoon on the military aspects of the draft treaty." It is in 
this revised paper, as well as in a list of recommendations for the treaty, 
that the first serious consideration of the Ryukyu Islands emerges.'" 

With the Cold War a reality, America’s vital interest in Japan's internal 
economic and political stability and alignment with the United States 
became clearer. The necessity that the Ryukyus be brought under U.S. 
strategic control was becoming clearer too, although the PPS paper recom¬ 
mended that it not be portrayed that way: 

For strategic reasons the southern portion of the Ryukyus, including 
Oltinawa, should be placed under U.S. strategic trusteeship. Because such 
a proposal represents an expansionist move on the part of the U.S., care 
should be taken that it is presented to our allies in the most acceptable 
context. That context is not territorial delineations—awarding China, 
Formosa and the U.S.S.R its Yalta gains. The most acceptable context is 
negotiations regarding future measures to ensure that Japan does not 
again become a threat to peace. Therefore, the U.S. should in its draft state 
that the disposition of the Ryukyus is reserved for subsequent negotiation 
and in the territorial negotiations postpone discussion on the Southern 
Ryukyus until disarmament of Japan is taken up by the conference. It will 
be observed that Annex A [not included here] shows the strategically 
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unimportant northern Ryukyus as retained by Japan. However, at least 
until such time as the U.S.S.R. reveals its attitude on the disposition of the 
southernmost Kuriles, the U.S. should apply its reservations regarding the 
southern Ryukyus to the whole Ryukyus archipelago. Thus if the U.S.S.R. 
should concede the southernmost Kuriles to Japan, the U.S. would be in 
position to make, without strategic cost, an offsetting gesture with regard 
to the northern Ryukyus. If the U.S.S.R. does not make this territorial con¬ 
cession, the U.S. should still reserve negotiations on the northern Ryukyus 
until it proposes the strategic trusteeship for the southern portion of the 
chain. At this time it should, for a desirable psychological effect, however 
slight, also propose that Japan retain the northern Ryukyus. 71 

Discussions on the paper continued for more than one week. A new draft 
was ready on September 17 and it re-emphasized the importance of "a suit¬ 
able disposition of our forces in the Pacific Area" through the maintaining 
U.S. armed force near Japan in the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands in order to 
prevent an "incursion into the territory of a disarmed Japan."" The paper 
therefore continues by recommending that in the treaty, "the southern 
Ryukyus, the Bonins, Volcano Islands and Marcus should be detached 
from Japan and placed under U.S. strategic trusteeship." 

Kennan circulated this September 17 paper to his military counterparts 
on September 22, receiving a reply from Brigadier General Schuyler two 
days later on September 24 on matters which "concerned the military inter¬ 
est."^ Schuyler, who would come to play an important role in working 
with Kennan and formulating policy for Okinawa as will be seen shortly, 
undertook a careful study within his Plans and Operations Division and 
had already met with representatives of the Civil Affairs Division of the 
Department of the Air Force to ascertain their views. Schuyler felt that the 
draft should delineate more clearly what parts of the Ryukyus were to 
come under a strategic trusteeship and thus recommended that a phrase to 
the effect that "the Ryukyus desired under U.S. strategic trusteeship are 
those south of 29 degrees north latitude." This recommendation would see 
itself introduced in the final PPS paper. 

Admiral Forrest Sherman also replied to the PPS on September 24." In 
contrast to Schuyler's comments on particular points, the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations wrote a shorter memorandum on larger issues, specifi¬ 
cally the strategic importance of Japan to America's national security and 
the role that bases in Japan and the Ryukyu Islands play. Sherman writes, 
"In my opinion our national security would be impaired if our forces were 
withdrawn from Japan and the Ryukyus (Okinawa) before we have settled 
our differences with Soviet Russia, before the situation in China is resolved 
satisfactorily, or before other means are available to ensure that a demili¬ 
tarized Japan is secure against aggression from the Asiatic mainland." 
Importantly as this memorandum shows, Sherman's Navy like the rest of 
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the military was no longer concerned about defense from Japan, but rather 
the defense of it. 

A week later, on September 30, the day the Office of Far Eastern Affairs 
received a copy of the “Tenno Message"— the plan, as discussed in the pre¬ 
vious chapter, for a base leasing arrangement in Okinawa and other islands 
with sovereignty retained by Japan, as suggested by Terasaki on behalf of 
the Emperor to Acting Political Adviser Sebald in mid-September—Borton 
called together military and State representatives for a SWNCC 
Subcommittee on the Far East meeting at his office." Borton's purpose in 
calling the meeting was to consider the following two questions: l)Was a 
U.S. base in the Ryukyus sill considered essential to U.S. security; and 2) If 
so, would a leased based area instead of a trusteeship be adequate for the 
purpose? 7S 

In response to these questions, both Colonel Westover of the Army and 
Captain Austin of the Navy answered that the military in fact considered 
bases in the Ryukyus to still be necessary, and stated that the JCS had found 
that a leased base (as the State Department had been proposing since at 
least March) was found to be "inadequate." The military representatives, 
basing their arguments on JCS 1619124 of the month before, explained 
why the United States still considered the Ryukyus as essential for the fol¬ 
lowing four reasons: l)The United States should have a base there in order 
to deny it to anyone else; 2) Even if the base could not be held long, it 
would be of great military value as a delaying tactic; 3) A base in the 
Ryukyus would circumscribe the area in which submarines could effec¬ 
tively operate in the first stages of conflict; and 4) A base in the Ryukyus 
would be an equivalent counterpoise to Soviet and Chinese bases in the 
event of a resurgent Japan. Not only would a leased base not be sufficient, 
the representatives explained, but the JCS, in a paper to be forwarded to 
Secretary of State Marshall by Secretary of Defense Forrestal, "now con¬ 
sider that a strategic trusteeship for the entire Ryukyus area south of the 
29 th parallel should be required by the United States." By this new pro¬ 
posal, the JCS in effect was rejecting both a leased-bases option and the 
ordinary trusteeship option (for the remainder of the islands not put under 
a strategic trusteeship), both options that the Office of Far Eastern Affairs 
had been proposing in the event that bases were needed in the Ryukyus 
and, in the latter case, that the islands could not be returned to Japan. 

Borton and the other State Department representatives immediately 
pointed out that it would be difficult to get the approval of America’s allies 
and that of the members of the Security Council, as well as to take care of 
the large local population. The military representatives acknowledged that 
those concerns might prove difficult, but stated that now "circumstances 
require it." Borton, obviously in shock, found it necessary to suggest that 
further consideration be given to the matter when the military formally 
submitted its papers. In the meantime, Borton suggested that a technical 
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study be launched on whether bases in an ordinary trusteeship could be 
used in the same way as in "closed areas" would in a strategic trusteeship. 
Ben Gerig of the Division of Dependent Areas agreed to undertake the 
study, as will be discussed later. 

PPS/10/1: Special Recommendation on the Ultimate Disposition of the 
Ryukyus 

In the meantime, Kennan’s PPS continued its discussions on the problems 
of the draft peace treaty. By mid-October, there was enough agreement 
among its members to submit a paper redefining U.S. policies toward Japan 
to Secretary Marshall. The paper submitted was not however a final set 
of recommendations, for Kennan had decided not to submit final recom¬ 
mendations at this time because "in regard to several of the most impor¬ 
tant issues involved we do not have before us to make firm and sound 
judgments on some of the most important points at issue." Rather, it was 
an explanation of the thinking of the PPS and the results of their studies. 

While not a set of recommendations per se, it was in any case full of sug¬ 
gestions on how to handle upcoming issues. In order to more fully develop 
these recommendations, Kennan requested that someone be dispatched to 
Japan to speak with General MacArthur and to see first hand the progress 
of the Occupation. 

In addition to certain treaty issues like voting procedures, reparations, 
industrial disarmament, and other matters, Kennan and his staff were pri¬ 
marily concerned that both U.S. strategic and political goals as well as 
Japanese inner and outer defense requirements were met. Kennan 
explained in the paper that the "Staff sees great risks in an early relin¬ 
quishment of Allied control over Japan." Kennan, concerned that Japan 
was vulnerable politically, economically, and socially, did not think that 
"Japanese society would be politically or economically stable if turned 
loose and left to its own devices at this stage. If Japan is not politically and 
economically stable when the peace treaty is signed, it will be difficult to 
prevent communist penetration." 

Militarily, Kennan recognized that demilitarization and disarmament 
had left Japan "without means of self-defense against foreign aggression," 
a policy he said was unavoidable. Instead, Kennan suggested that "in the 
coming period Japanese military security must rest primarily on the prox¬ 
imity (or in the extreme event, the presence in Japan) of adequate U.S. 
forces, and that it should be accepted as a principle of American defense 
policy to retain in the Pacific areas sufficient armed strength to make plain 
our will and determination to prevent any other military power from estab¬ 
lishing itself in the Japanese home islands." 

Based on this logic, and the fact that the PPS did not look favorably on 
the acquiring of base facilities on the main islands because it involved "far- 
reaching political considerations," the importance of Okinawa was clear to 
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Kennan and his staff. It was thus suggested in PPS/10 that the United States 
“should proceed in [peace] negotiations on the assumption that we will 
require military facilities in Okinawa." Kennan’s explained that a more 
detailed recommendation would follow. 

That recommendation, drafted by Davies and discussed by the staff, was 
ready the next day becoming PPS 1011, "Special Recommendation on the 
Ultimate Disposition of the Ryukyus.” 78 As indicated in this document, the 
problem that the U.S. government faced was to determine the ultimate dis¬ 
position of the Ryukyu Islands south of Latitude 29°, which implied that it 
was American policy to return (at some point) the northern part of the 
Ryukyu Islands. Davies’ report noted that the JCS sought placing the 
islands south of Latitude 29°under a strategic trusteeship. However, the 
report continues, while the PPS "accepts the principle of U.S. control over 
the southern Ryukyus...it [had] not seen...convincing evidence that a 
strategic trusteeship would be, in all-around terms, the most satisfactory 
form of U.S. control.” 75 

The PPS noted that the strategic trusteeship would "probably involve a 
heavy financial burden on the LT.S.,”continuing by explaining that "The 
islands are a deficit area. Before the war, they depended upon Japan to 
make up deficiencies in their economy. It is understood that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff tentatively estimate that U.S. expenditures for the Ryukyus in the 
fiscal year 1948 w[ould] amount to $28-30 millions." Likewise, the PPS 
noted that the unknown costs of a civil administration over a strategic 
trusteeship following the conclusion of a peace treaty. As a result, Davies 
stated that the PPS "would not feel justified in making any recommenda¬ 
tions concerning a strategic trusteeship over all or part of the Ryukyus" 
until it knew whether “the islands c[ould] attain a balanced economy., .and 
if they cannot, what the continuing cost to the U.S. for the U.S. adminis¬ 
tration, both in funds and personnel, is likely to be." Davies also pointed 
out that that information would have to "be on hand if the Congress is to 
be asked to support a recommendation that the U.S. undertake a strategic 
trusteeship over the Ryukyus." 

In addition to the strategic trusteeship plan suggested by the JCS, 
Davies' memorandum also highlighted the "Emperor's Message." Davies 
called this plan by the Japanese Emperor a formula which might well be 
explored as "an alternative to strategic trusteeship." Indeed, as we have 
looked at, the idea for a leased base in Okinawa also existed in the Office 
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of Far Eastern Affairs. Its inclusion here may have been to support the State 
Department's position vis-a-vis the Defense Department. Davies’ memo¬ 
randum thus noted that it was not entirely satisfied with the JCS request 
for strategic trusteeship and recommended that SWNCC (nowSANACC, 
or State-Army-Navy-Air Force Coordinating Committee) should prepare a 
"thorough analysis" on the types or forms of control the United States 
should acquire over the southern Ryukyus and suggest a "formula which 
would meet U.S. military needs and involve minimum disadvantages to this 
government." It was precisely this problem however that had and would 
continue to elude the United States for some time. 

VI THE SANACC AD HOC COMMITTEE AND THE JCS REVIEW 

Kennan gave PPS 10/1 to Under Secretary Lovett that same day and Lovett 
immediately approved the recommendation of Kennan and Davies. 
However, instead of referring PPS/10/1 "in toto" to SANACC for its con¬ 
sideration and discussion, Lovett’s assistant Humelsine, after considering 
Hilldring's August memorandum, agreed "to refer only the specific prob¬ 
lem to the (Ad Hoc) committee inasmuch as there was some doubt as to 
whether the staff paper represented the full State Department view on this 
problem." In other words, rather than undergoing full SANACC review, 
the study "would be used by the State Department members of the Ad Hoc 
committee in working on this problem." Harold W. Moseley, the secretary 
of SANACC, thus requested Borton on October 20 to begin its study. 80 

The newly constituted group of Borton and Dean Rusk from the State 
Department (formerly with the War Department as we saw earlier), 
Brigadier General Schuyler (for the Army), Colonel Westover (for the Air 
Force), and Rear Admiral Woolridge (for the Navy), was set to begin their 
study when Secretary of Defense Forrestal submitted the opinion of the JCS 
on its review of control over the Pacific islands to the Secretary of State." 

The memorandum submitted by Forrestal was identical to the com¬ 
pleted study found in JCS 1619124 introduced above, which summarized 
the strategic considerations as follows: 

a. Since a major feature of the ultimate security of the United States rests 
on the ability of the United States to control the Pacific Ocean and since 
no such control can be effective unless it is complete, a base system mak¬ 
ing that control possible is essential and any hiatus in such a system will 
necessarily tend greatly to weaken if not vitiate the effectiveness of the sys¬ 
tem as a whole. 

b. The two-fold purpose of strategic control of any Pacific area is to pro¬ 
vide for the establishment there of the military bases that are necessary for 
the future security of the United States and to prevent military utilization 
of that area by any potential enemy Thus, a base held by the United States 
can be used for our security not only defensively, but by counter-offensive 
operations, while its possession by any enemy would not only forestall 
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such use hut give him the offensive advantage. In short, abandonment by 
us of a peripheral hase will, in the event of war, penalize us one advance 
move while presenting to a potential enemy an advance move in our own 
direction. 

c. No victory ever has been won statically. Since, in all probabilit!; our ini¬ 
tial operations in future war will be defensive, it is all the more essential 
that we be prepared, first as a deterrent and second as the only effective 
defense, to take the offensive with minimum delay from bases from which 
offensive operations can be most effective. 

d. Therefore, defense, and defense by offense, in future conflict must, to 
the greatest practicable degree, originate from points farthest from our 
own vital areas and nearest those of the enemy. Our national attitude 
against striking the first blow, the development of weapons of mass 
destruction, the increasing importance of the role of aircraft in war, and 
the almost certain brevity of the time factor in any future war, all support 
this basic strategic fact. 

e. The wholly essential strategic control that has now been obtained in the 
ex-Japanese Mandates does not make control in the Ryukyus, Nanpo 
Shoto and Marcus any less necessary. On the contrary, lack of control in 
these places would depreciate the value of our Mandates position. Our 
security status in the Mandates is so vital that, in all consistency, we must 
protect that area by advanced bases in the direction of the most probable 
future danger if we are to provide the cushion in time and distance that 
will be more than ever essential in future war. 

f. Apart from the foregoing general truths, several important strategic con¬ 
siderations apply specifically to the Ryukyus. Okinawa in that group is a 
key base of primary importance in our Pacific hase plan. It is in a con¬ 
trolling position in the northwest Pacific area. Other than from Japan 
propel; where only one air field is suitable for very heavy bombers and 
where, in any case, control may nor be retained. Okinawa provides the 
only base area from which in the event of war our force could he projected 
by air into the Asiatic territory of our potential enemy and into Asiatic ter¬ 
ritories (perhaps including even Japan) that he might succeed in control¬ 
ling. Okinawas importance in this respect, as well as in other operations, 
both sea and air, in the entire northwest Pacific area, including the Eastern 
Sea, the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan, cannot he over-emphasized. Our 
lack of any foothold or development on Formosa lends additional weight 
to that importance. 

g. On the other hand, control of the Ryukyus by a potential enemy could 
give to him dominance of the northwestern Pacific and threaten the line of 
communication to China that our control in the Mandates is intended to 
insure. In addition, the Ryukyus in enemy hands would become a major 
adverse element in our defense of the Philippines if this should become 
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necessary. Further, gaining control of the Ryukyus would always be an 
essential first step in any future undertaking by a potential enemy for con¬ 
quest in the Pacific to the eastward. Consequently, Okinawa, lying neu¬ 
tralized ready for seizure, would offer a tempting opportunity to an 
unfriendly nation for reversing the potentialities, both defensive and 
offensive, that we shall lose if we abandon our hard-earned position in the 
Ryukyus. 

11. Throughout the foregoing, it should be borne in mind that the question 
does not involve merely the present or the near future but the distant and 
unpredictable future as well, when the world situation may be altogether 
different. If as now unfortunately seems possible conditions in future 
become more threatening to our national security than they now are, 
retention of our control in the Ryukyus will become of increasing impor¬ 
tance to our security. If as may still be hoped a stabilized, peaceful world 
develops, it will always be possible to relinquish control in the Ryukyus as 
elsewhere. Meanwhile, any weakening with respect to retention of such 
necessary base sites as the Ryukyus will necessitate, if loss in national 
security is to be partially compensated, the expenditure of tremendous 
funds to develop and strengthen our remaining Pacific holdings, or even 
greater expenditure in not only funds but our lives, in the event of war, in 
retaking needed bases or in possibly having to fight a losing war. 

As a result of these opinions, and "in view of the weight added, from the 
military viewpoint, to the points therein by the trend of the world situa¬ 
tion," the JCS reemphasized their opinion that the "Nansei Shoto 
(Ryukyus) south of latitude 29°north, Nanpo Shoto south of Sofu Gan, 
and Marcus Island be retained under United Nations strategic trusteeships, 
administered by the United States, the terms of trusteeship to meet the same 
requirements as those upon which the trusteeship for the ex-Japanese 
Mandates was based." The military representatives to the SANACC com¬ 
mittee held firmly to these views—a position that was drafted more than 
two months previously. The State Department was likely frustrated there¬ 
fore that the JCS did not fundamentally reconsider the issue and that the 
military representatives were not willing to budge. Thus, due to the fact 
that the "Army, Navy and Air Force representatives are committed to the 
views of their Secretaries," discussions were discontinued before they even 
really began." Indeed, another problem was the fact that the JCS report 
submitted never directly addressed the problems for discussion originally 
outlined in the PPS report and the subsequent directive to SANACC on 
October 20. Talks would remain stalled for the rest of the year. 
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vn. THE SEBALD REPORT ON THE OCCUPATION IN OKINAWA: 
REINFORCING THE NEED FOR A DECISION 

In the middle of these discussions, or actually lack of them, a report on con¬ 
ditions in Okinawa was sent to the State Department that likely added 
great doubt to the JCS argument that the military government was going 
well in Okinawa.” It would also show that a decision was necessary 
regarding Okinawa’s still undetermined status. 

As was introduced briefly in the previous chapter, this report was writ¬ 
ten by the Acting Political Adviser, William J. Sebald, who had been asked 
by the State Department to speak with MacArthur about reports it had 
heard that the occupation of Okinawa was being run poorly. 84 MacArthur 
denied any knowledge of the poor state of affairs, and in turn suggested 
that Sebald visit Okinawa to investigate the situation for himself." 
MacArthur provided a plane for Sebald and Niles W. Bond, a Foreign 
Service Officer temporarily on assignment in Japan who was on his way 
back to Washington to assume the position of Assistant Chief (responsible 
for Korean Affairs) Division of Northeast Asian Affairs." As a result, 
Sebald and Bond visited Okinawa on November 3 and 4. Their report was 
a critical attack on the state of affairs in Okinawa and U.S. indecision 
toward the islands, a report Sebald knew would generate attention in 
Washington. In a letter a week after his trip to Penfield, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, Sebald worried about knowledge of the 
despatch getting "into Army hands. As you can appreciate," Sebald wrote, 
"it would be most embarrassing for me if this despatch or its contents 
should filter back to Tokyo [GHQ], On the other hand, I feel so strongly 
about what we saw and learned in Okinawa that I felt it necessary to 
apprise the [State] Department of conditions there."" 

What Sebald was referring to concerned their witnessing the poor and 
embarrassing conditions in Okinawa. There, Sebald and Bond met first 
with the Commander of PHILRYCOM, Brigadier General Frederic L. 
Hayden and other military government officers. Sebald quickly saw that 
Okinawa was "a small country, occupied by military authorities whose 
policies are shortsighted and paternalistic, and who lack all appreciation of 
a long-term policy of democratization leading to the ends of self-sufficiency 
and a peaceful democratic society.. .The Military Government officers have 
little conception or appreciation of United States policies in so far as the 
Ryukyu Islands in general, and Okinawa in particular, are concerned." 
Sebald found that because the military government was run on a ‘‘day-to- 
day basis," the 500,000 Okinawans were "caught in a net of abject 
poverty, hopelessness, and inability to aid themselves by their own efforts 
or limited indigenous resources....I left with an impression of a helpless 
population merely attempting to keep itself alive at a bare subsistence 
level." Sebald noted that the military government officers felt that the“fail- 
ure to receive guidance or direction from’higher authority' makes it 
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inevitable that all policy must be implemented on a day-to-day basis con¬ 
sistent with available appropriations. Justification for lack of initiative was 
found in the economic situation and lack of funds...there is an appalling 
lack of material of all kinds." Sebald continued, 

Conversations with various officers elicited information to the effect that 
the local Military Government blames the Department of State for failure 
to furnish clear-cut directives concerning American objectives in Okinawa 
and the Ryukyu Islands. These authorities have apparently adopted the 
attitude that it would be superfluous to undertake a democratization pro¬ 
gram of any kind if the islands are to eventually to revert to Japan or to 
another Power. They state that once a decision is made concerning the 
future of the island, Military Government could carry out proper pro¬ 
grams without difficulty. 

Based on the above, Sebald recommended that "it would appear desirable, 
or even necessary., .that the same or similar program of democratization as 
in Japan — politically, economically, and socially — be carried on in the 
Ryukyu Islands, whether they are to returned to Japan (or other Power) or 
occupied by the United States for a period of years in the future.” He ended 
his report by warning the State Department that "the Ryukyu Islands are a 
seed of future discord between the United States, China, Japan, and Soviet 
Russia. Such discord can perhaps be minimized by prompt action now; fur¬ 
ther delay will only result in the crystallization of a situation which at 
worst appears hopeless and, at best, bad." 

Sebald's report came at a critical time when the U.S. government was 
reviewing its policy toward Okinawa. Its strong recommendations became 
one in a number of requests that a decision should be made by the United 
States to establish a long-range policy for Okinawa. That long-range pol¬ 
icy was the one being forged by Kennan and his associates. In the mean¬ 
time, the Office of Far Eastern Affairs would continue with its study of 
control in Okinawa." 

VIII. THE LEASED BASES STUDY AND RESTARTING THE SANACC 
TALKS 

An attempt was made by Secretary Marshall the following year in February 
to restart the discussions in the SANACC Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Ultimate Disposition of the Ryukyu Islands. Marshall himself, as we saw 
earlier, had in a July 1945 memorandum for the President on Pacific bases, 
recognized the strategic importance of the Ryukyus. Marshall, it seems, still 
held this view, as shown by his written comments to Hilldring’s memoran¬ 
dum on August 7 (1947) in which he noted that while "the State 
Department presentation is logical from every point of view" he believed 
that "stony realism demands solution advocated by War and Navy 
Depts.” S9 
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Butterworth, on February 6, submitted to Marshall a letter to Secretary 
Forrestal for his signing regarding the restarting of discussions in the 
SANACC subcommittee."' Butterworth noted that the related offices in 
State, after "careful consideration" of the JCS proposal, were "unable to 
agree with it." Butterworth also explained that he and his staff were unable 
to give effective consideration to alternatives, such as long-term base leases, 
without further consultations with their military counterparts. Butterworth 
had earlier asked Robert Fearey to conduct a short study on the advantages 
and disadvantages of leased bases in the Ryukyus." In doing so, Fearey was 
able to draw on his memorandum written the year before. His new mem¬ 
orandum, as the following introduces, was clearly in favor of a leased base 
arrangement for the Ryukyus, although it did note that "it would proba¬ 
bly...in the long run be as difficult to negotiate a lease arrangement as a 
trusteeship agreement." 

Fearey first began by discussing why the study was undertaken. He 
argued that the heavy responsibility for the "welfare of the sizeable, 
poverty-stricken native population" was one of several disadvantages relat¬ 
ing to the establishment of a strategic or ordinary trusteeship which made 
it necessary to consider the leased base arrangement as an alternative. 
Fearey noted that precedents for American leased military bases existed for 
this in Panama, Cuba, and the Philippines. Fearey also noted that the 
"Emperor of Japan has privately suggested that the United States remain in 
the Ryukyus under a lease arrangement," a reference to the “Tenno 
Message" introduced earlier. Fearey then went on to explain what he saw 
as the five advantages of a leased base arrangement. 

The first advantage that Fearey wrote about concerned the fact that the 
leased base arrangement would be "a purely bilateral arrangement" 
between the United States and Japan and thus would not involve or neces¬ 
sitate participation by other nations. As a result, U.S. rights within the 
leased area "would be complete within the terms of the lease" and would 
not be subject to any type of international control or supervision — fears 
that the military held. 

The second advantage was the fact that unlike a trusteeship, a leased 
base arrangement would not require the United States "to assume respon¬ 
sibility for the native population" with the result being that the "annual 
cost of a Ryukyus base would be materially less without this continuing 
responsibility." " 

The third advantage that Fearey saw accruing from the leased base 
arrangement relates actually to the first advantage in that Fearey argued 
that an arrangement for a lease would secure possession of a base for 
American use for a fixed, guaranteed period, in this case 50 years (Fearey 
notes that the Japanese Emperor—in the “Tenno Message" discussed in the 
previous chapter—proposed a period of 25 or 50 years or more). With the 
trusteeship arrangement however, Fearey expressed his concern that the 
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obligation of the United States as the administering authority, in accor¬ 
dance with the U.N. Charter (Article 76) "to promote., .the development 
towards self-government or independence,’’could possibly "at a later date 
be seized upon by dissident groups, possibly spurred on from outside, to 
create popular pressure for our withdrawal, or at the very least to produce 
unsettled conditions in the islands. Growing nationalist sentiment through¬ 
out the Far East during the coming years and decades may spread to the 
Ryukyus and have this same result." Because of this concern, Fearey argued 
that a leased base arrangement would better secure U.S. rights in the 
Ryukyus than a trusteeship arrangement. 

The next advantage Fearey wrote about concerned the possibility that 
the trusteeship system, and indirectly the U.N., would be weakened by the 
assuming a trusteeship over the Ryukyus by the United States, which 
"would be recognized everywhere as little more than a subterfuge of our 
military purposes." A leased base arrangement on the other hand, he 
argued, "would be realistic and straightforward as to our actual purposes." 
In explaining to the world community "our open acquisition of a leased 
military base in the Ryukyus," Fearey suggested, the United States should 
explain that it had "the responsibility together with the other major pow¬ 
ers for the military supervision of Japan," and point out that "whereas the 
Soviet Union and China possess territories and potential or actual bases 
immediately adjacent to Japan, the nearest United States bases of any 
importance are long distances away." Fikewise, it could also be pointed out 
that a base in the Ryukyus was "necessary both to supervise Japan and to 
preserve an approximate balance of power among the great powers sur¬ 
rounding a disarmed and defenseless Japan." 

The final advantage of a leased-bases arrangement that Fearey included 
was a very forward-looking one. He argued that this arrangement would 
allow Japan to retain sovereignty over the islands and "would probably be 
more acceptable to Japan than any other solution except demilitarization 
and retention intact, and, in the Emperor's view, would be preferred by the 
Japanese people even to that." Some 25 years would elapse, however, 
before this arrangement was realized however. 

The memorandum also discussed the disadvantages of a leased base 
arrangement, of which Fearey concluded there were five." The first disad¬ 
vantage Fearey notes is the fact that under a base leasing arrangement, only 
the prescribed land area would be under U.S. control and thus there would 
be no "security controls over the island population outside the base area to 
prevent spying, the entry of unauthorized persons, etc." Meanwhile the 
small land area that a leased base would mean, as opposed to an entire 
island chain under a trusteeship, would limit the mobility of American 
forces there and would "offer a confined, fix target in the event of hostili¬ 
ties. Also [it] would not have the benefit of the warning stations and other 
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measures of defense in depth which possession of the entire area south of 
29°N. Lat. would permit." 

Fearey immediately countered these arguments by suggesting that while 
"it might be desirable to restrict the lease to one contiguous area on 
Okinawa, there would be nothing to prevent our arranging to lease several 
areas, and to acquire rights to set up and maintain warning stations wher¬ 
ever we thought necessary." Regarding the concern over security precau¬ 
tions, however Fearey notes that "it is questionable how effectively we 
could enforce these precautions among such a large population and over so 
large an area even under a trusteeship arrangement." 

The second disadvantage that Fearey saw with leased bases was the con¬ 
cern that the American acquisition of a leased base "would set an undesir¬ 
able precedent" with other countries in the Far East, such as the Soviet 
Union vis-a-vis satellite governments in Korea and Northern China, and 
might even pave the way for the Soviet Union to "bear on Japan to grant 
her a leased base in Flokkaido or elsewhere." 

The next disadvantage noted in the memorandum concerns the opinion 
that the lease arrangement was in "violation" of the announcement by 
President Truman on November 6, 1946 that the United States was pre¬ 
pared to place under trusteeship Japanese islands "for which it assumes 
responsibility as a result of the Second World War." Fearey challenged this 
argument however by suggesting that the United States would not be 
assuming responsibility of any part of the Ryukyus because their sover¬ 
eignty would remain with Japan. 

The fourth disadvantage was the concern that the leased base arrange¬ 
ment would be "unpopular with the natives." The leasing arrangement, as 
described earlier, would "involve the ejection of the natives from a large 
proportion of the base farming land, with compensation it is true, but with¬ 
out assumption of continuing responsibility for their welfare." (This prob¬ 
lem, identified by Fearey, would surface repeatedly throughout the postwar, 
first vis-a-vis U.S. military authorities until 1972, and against the central 
Japanese government which provides leased land for bases to the United 
States in the post-1972 reversion period.) 

The fifth disadvantage of the leasing arrangement, Fearey pointed, could 
be that a American-leased base in the Ryukyus would "tend to weaken the 
Charter of the United Nations, which supposedly made ample provision for 
security arrangements with the United Nations framework." 

In his concluding remarks, Fearey notes one more disadvantage regard¬ 
ing the leased base. He states that the Soviets and Chinese would likely 
demand at a Peace Conference that, if the Ryukyus are returned to Japan, 
there be a "provision binding Japan in future not to lease or otherwise 
alienate any of its territories without the consent of the principal signato¬ 
ries." As a result, Fearey concludes, that the leased base, despite his pref¬ 
erence for it as a way to guarantee continued Japanese sovereignty over the 
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islands, would be as difficult to negotiate vis-a-vis a trusteeship arrange¬ 
ment. 

It was likely because the memorandum pointed to possible problems 
with both arrangements that Butterworth asked Marshall to request the 
Secretary of Defense to reopen discussions in the SANACC ad hoc com¬ 
mittee. Two weeks later on February 20, Marshall wrote to Forrestal 
requesting that SANACC "be authorized to consider the whole problem 
anew, without prejudice to the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff." " Army 
Major General Alfred M. Gruenther, the first Director of the Joint Staff, 
rejected this approach." Forrestal's assistant, John H. Ohly explained to 
Forrestal that Gruenther believed "we should not, at this time, indicate any 
retreat from the prior JCS position" and added that Gruenther felt that 
"we need to smoke out the State Department position which has not been 
articulated.” 96 Forrestal in turn wrote back to Marshall in early March sug¬ 
gesting instead "an alternative course of action."" Forrestal's suggestion 
was to have the State Department "develop tentative proposals of its own 
concerning the disposition of these areas" and then to have these propos¬ 
als submitted to him to be considered by the National Military 
Establishment. Forrestal felt that such a procedure "would greatly facilitate 
our understanding of the variety of factors which the State Department 
believes should be considered." 

Marshall seems to have accepted this for later in the year, upon the com¬ 
pletion of Kennan’s recommendations, the ideas of the State Department 
were further refined. In any case, as this exchange was continuing, 
Marshall’s Director of the Policy Planning Staff, his "Global Planner," in 
the words of one newspaper description, Kennan, was getting ready to visit 
Japan and Okinawa to develop new and necessary policy recommendations 
for Japan." State's proposals on the disposition of Ryukyu Islands, as 
requested by Forrestal, would have to wait until Kennan’s return." 

IX. PLANNING THE KENNAN TRIP TO THE FAR EAST 

As will be recalled, Kennan recommended to Lovett and Marshall in sub¬ 
mitting PPS/10 ("Resultsof the Planning Staff Study of Questions Involved 
in the Japanese Peace Settlement") that "some high official in this 
Department proceed to Japan and discuss in detail with General 
MacArthur and his assistants the issues involved.'""" No immediate deci¬ 
sion was made however and Lovett, Kennan, and Assistant Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs Norman Armour worked on the question of 
deciding who would go to meet with MacArthur. 1 " 1 

It was not until the beginning of the new year before a decision was 
made on sending "high ranking officers of the Department" to Japan to 
confer on Pacific defense issues, Japanese economic recovery, and the ques¬ 
tion of an early peace treaty. Kennan, with the concurrence of Butterworth, 
a friend and classmate of Kennan’s from Princeton University days. 
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requested Marshall and Lovett on January 27 to consider again problem 
because all "further action both on occupation policies and on the Japanese 
peace treaty must await this step.” 1 " 2 Two days later on January 29, 
Butterworth recommended to Marshall that Kennan be designated as the 
State Department official to go to Tokyo, "once he is able to assemble the 
necessary background on subjects to be discussed," and moreover, sug¬ 
gested that Kennan "go armed with a personal letter from you to General 
Mac Arthur.” 1 " 5 Marshall accepted Butterworth's recommendations and on 
February 9 informed Kennan that he was to go to Tokyo "to confer with 
General MacArthur on questions relating to: a. United States security needs 
in the Pacific; b. desirability of an early treaty...with or without the Soviet 
Union; and c. steps [to] be taken now to speed up Japanese economic 
recovery. 1 " 4 Marshall subsequently sent the following telegram to 
MacArthur on February 12: 

In view of the present deadlock in Japanese peace treaty negotiations, we 
are making new estimate of situation to determine appropriate further 
diplomatic moves in light of position and probable motives of other inter¬ 
ested powers. This will be centered about the question of the desirability 
of pressing for an early treaty with Japan (with or without the Soviet 
Union) and will involve a restudy of US security needs in the Pacific and 
additional steps which can be taken now to accelerate Japanese economic 
recovery We are working closely with Forrestal’s and Royall’s people on 
this problem. 

The matter has so ramifications, both from your end and ours, that I 
believe it advisable to send the Director of the Department's Policy 
Planning Staff (equivalent of War Dept OPD), Mr. George Kennan, to 
Tokyo the latter part of this month, to consult with you. If agreeable to 
you. I will start Kennan on the way within the next ten days."" 

Representative of his style of leadership, Marshall gave Kennan discre¬ 
tion in choosing "one or two assistants from the Department to accom¬ 
pany" him to Japan. 1 ” 6 Although Kennan had earlier recommended that a 
high official from the department go to Japan, he decided now nevertheless 
that he "wished very much to avoid giving the impression of this being a 
high-powered mission.” 1 " 7 Kennan thus sought two intelligent and qualified 
people, one from State and one "who could speak for the Secretary of 
Defense in the matters I expect to discuss with General MacArthur.” 1 "" 

After informing Major General Alfred M. Gruenther and Secretary 
Forrestal’s office of his planned trip, Kennan asked Gruenther (his former 
colleague at the National War College) to recommend someone who would 
be "authorized to represent all three services and would not be accompa¬ 
nied by too large a retinue.” 11 -® Gruenther and Secretary Forrestal subse¬ 
quently asked Brigadier General Schuyler, then with the Joint Strategic 
Plans Committee as well as the Plans and Operation Division, to accom- 
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pany Kennan. 110 The two had been working together since the summer 
review of the draft peace treaty and Kennan had come to respect him as "a 
highly competent, intelligent, and reasonable officer...I could have not 
wished for a more pleasant traveling companion; and I suspect that he, in 
his quiet, tactful way, was of considerable help behind the scenes in the 
accomplishment of my mission.” 111 Schuyler in turn chose Colonel Harry 
O. Paxson and Lieutenant Colonel Malcolm Gilchrist, also of the Army 
Department's Plans and Operations Division to serve as his aides. 112 

For his own Department assistant, Kennan asked Butterworth to suggest 
"a younger officer" to accompany him. It was implicit, yet important, they 
both understood, that the State Department person chosen know his way 
around Japan and GHQ. 1H By February 17, Butterworth had recom¬ 
mended Marshall Green, a young but experienced Foreign Service Officer 
in the Division of Northeast Asian Affairs. 114 Green, who like Fearey after 
him, worked in Japan for Ambassador Grew as his private secretary from 
1939 to 1941, had returned to the State Department as the Japan Desk 
Officer on the day after the draft treaty had been completed (August 5, 
1947) following service in Wellington, New Zealand as the third (andthen 
second) Secretary from 1946 to 1947. 111 As Kennan wrote later. Green's 
"excellent background knowledge of Japanese affairs and his tactful effec¬ 
tiveness with intermediate levels of SCAP" would become "invaluable" to 
him in the performance of his mission. 116 

After making his selections, Kennan spoke with Marshall on February 
19 about his upcoming discussions with MacArthur. 117 After Kennan out¬ 
lined for him the background of the situation in Japan and the approach he 
planned to take in the Tokyo discussions, Marshall gave Kennan advice on 
how to deal with MacArthur—a problem the State Department, the 
President, and the military had been having (and would continue to have) 
for quite a while. According to Kennan’s memorandum of the conversa¬ 
tion, Secretary Marshall cautioned that: 

in the initial stages of the discussions I should, if possible, let General 
MacArthur do the talking and should listen to him as long as he cared to 
talk. When he had said all he had to say, then I could bring forward the 
considerations which we here [in the State Department] had in mind. I 
should open the conversations by asking for his ideas on the future posi¬ 
tion of Japan in our world strategy. 

The Secretary cautioned me strongly about what I might say to others in 
Japan, besides General MacArthur. He emphasized that what would be 
reported to General MacArthur was not what I really said but what peo¬ 
ple wished to make out what I had said. He felt that I would be on much 
sounder ground to make directly to General MacArthur any statements I 
had to make which could possibly be interpreted as critical of SCAP. 
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Kennan, who became extremely critical of the Occupation and its scale 
upon visiting Japan, would have his work cut out for him. 

Kennan met with Marshall Green on February 24 to finalize questions 
to be discussed with MacArthur and background materials to be brought 
with them. The weight that the Ryukyu Islands would have on their trip 
was apparent by the focus of the still-undetermined question of their dis¬ 
position in Kennan’s briefing materials prepared by Green. us Within the 
State and JCS papers supplied to Kennan, several in fact dealt directly with 
the question of the Ryukyu Islands. 119 Likewise, in the set of problems to be 
discussed with MacArthur, the question "What disposition of [the] Ryukyu 
Islands would best serve U.S. security needs and general interests in the 
Pacific[?]" was posed. In response, the following five options, all of which 
we have seen so far, were outlined for Kennan’s benefit: 

a. Demilitarization and return to Japan; 

b. Demilitarization and return to Japan with leased U.S. base or bases; 

c. Ordinary trusteeship with U.S. administering authority and with speci¬ 
fied closed areas for bases; 

d. Ordinary trusteeship for all except base areas to he designated as strate¬ 
gic trusteeship areas; 

e. Strategic trusteeship for whole area with U.S. as administering author¬ 
ity. 

While Green was assembling these reports (and Kennan digesting them), 
the Director of the PPS was also busy with putting the final touches on 
another report entitled "Review of Current Trends of U.S. Foreign 
Policy.” 120 While too long to cite here, one passage in particular reveals 
Kennan’s thinking regarding Japan on the eve of his trip: 

We should recognize that our influence in the Far Eastern area in the corn¬ 
ing period is going to be primarily military and economic. We should 
make a careful study to see what parts of the Pacific and Far Eastern 
world are absolutely vital to our security, and we should concentrate our 
policy on seeing to it that those areas remain in hands which we can con¬ 
trol or rely on. It is my own guess, on the basis of such study as we have 
given the problem so far, that Japan and the Philippines will be found to 
be the cornerstones of such a Pacific security system and that if we can 
contrive to retain effective control over these areas there can be no serious 
threat to our security from the East within our time."' 

Kennan after visiting the Far East and in particular Okinawa, would come 
to view Okinawa as absolutely vital to America’s security. 
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X. THE KENNAN TRIP T 0 THE FAR EAST 

Kennan and his party departed Washington on February 26, the day after 
a coup in Czechoslovakia toppled the government of President Eduard 
Benes (followed by the suspicious suicide on March 11 of the respected 
non-Communist foreign minister Jan Masaryk). Although anticipated by 
Kennan’s PPS in a paper six months prior, it symbolized the degree of ten¬ 
sion and crisis in the "Cold War" world at the time. While Kennan did not 
appear worried with this new development, the rest of Washington became 
nervous about Soviet intentions. His trip to the Far East in the middle of 
these ominous international signs in any case was particularly symbolic. 

Early in the morning (4:00 a.m.) of March 1, Kennan’s group touched 
down in the middle of a snowstorm at Haneda Air Field outside of Tokyo, 
after stops in Seattle, Anchorage, and "the tabletop landing field of the tiny 
island of Shemya, fourteen hundred miles from nowhere in the Northern 
Pacific.” 122 A tired Kennan tried to catch up on sleep at the Imperial Hotel 
but was interrupted by "correspondents and others [who] kept calling me 
up at intervals through the morning.” 125 At 1:00 in the afternoon, a sleep- 
deprived Kennan and Schuyler had lunch with General and Mrs. 
MacArthur, and one of MacArthur’s aides. Near the end of the meal, 
Mac Arthur, in Kennan’s description, "turning his back to me, addressing 
himself exclusively to Schuyler, and thumping the table for emphasis with 
a single vertically held finger...embarked on a monologue which 
lasted...approximately two hours. Oppressed by weariness, I sat motion¬ 
less in my humble corner."'" Kennan, in being met by MacArthur in this 
way, likely had Marshall's warnings to him in mind and realized then and 
there that it would not be an easy trip. 

The following day, after a full schedule of briefings, which were "help¬ 
ful but not greatly illuminating," and a dinner with Vice Admiral Robert 
M. Griffin, Commander of U.S. Naval Forces in the Far East, Kennan sat 
down at his desk in his hotel room to write MacArthur a note.'" 
Employing Marshall's advice to him before his departure, Kennan deferen¬ 
tially wrote to MacArthur, "I must make sure that in enjoying these brief¬ 
ings and the local hospitality I do not neglect my official mission," and 
asked for a personal interview with MacArthur in which "any comment 
which the Commander in Chief might care to make...would be much 
appreciated.” 126 

It would not be for a few more days until Kennan heard from 
MacArthur. In the meantime, Kennan was visited the following evening 
(March 3) by one of MacArthur’s senior aides. Major General Charles A. 
Willoughby, who was Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence of the Far 
East Command. Kennan and the intensely anti-Communist Willoughby 
"passed a pleasant evening and found much to talk about" on Soviet 
affairs."' At the end of their talk, Willoughby asked Kennan if he would 
lecture the following day to a group of senior SCAP officers. Having seen 
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at the luncheon with MacArthur that the general did not recognize in 
Kennan’s view the Communist danger in Japan, Kennan accepted, likely 
with the same enthusiasm he showed when he wrote the "Long 
Telegram."’" The following day, Kennan gave his one-hour presentation on 
Russian and Soviet history and foreign policy to the assembled SCAP offi¬ 
cers.'" 

Marshall Green, who assisted in arranging the presentation, recalled 
that Kennan’s talk was "a brilliant performance, the impact of which on his 
audience most reminded me of that old advertisement for the Rosicrucian 
Society where a human eye is piercing the depths of eternity. For one hour 
he had his audience absolutely enthralled; for one hour all of us were at one 
with the eternal Truth, before the clouds rolled in obscuring that Truth but 
not the memory of a transcending hour.” 15 " Kennan’s meeting with 
Willoughby and the later presentation "may have relieved some of the 
Supreme Commander's doubts as to the purpose of my mission and the 
nature of [his] interest in occupation policies.'"" Green, Kennan’s right- 
hand man during the trip, goes further by explaining that 

up to that moment. General MacArthur had treated Kennan with polite 
skepticism, even standoffishness as if he were the diplomatic representa¬ 
tive of a not-too-friendly power (the State Department). But after 
MacArthur heard about the speech, all doors were open to Kennan. ft was 
not just that General MacArthur was impressed by George Kennan’s wis¬ 
dom but that, more importantl!; he had come by then to realize that 
Kennan’s thinking on key, long-range issues was superior to that of his 
own advisors .' 51 

In any case, Kennan met with MacArthur on the evening of March 5, in 
which they "discussed—without exception, I think—all the leading prob¬ 
lems of occupational policy as well as the problems of relations with our 
former allies in matters affecting the occupation and the peace treaty.” 1 ” 
For our purposes, it is MacArthur’s comments on Okinawa that concern us 
here. 

Kennan and MacArthur, or perhaps more accurately, MacArthur spent 
a large part of the time discussing the problem of security in the Pacific, one 
of the questions that Kennan had prepared earlier that same day for 
MacArthur on the stationery of the Imperial Flotel, and indeed one of the 
three areas of study which originally brought Kennan to Japan. MacArthur 
began his discussion of security matters by explaining that the "strategic 
boundaries of the United States were no longer along western shores of 
North and South America; they lay along the eastern shores of the Asiatic 
continent.” 154 MacArthur was in essence articulating a idea that developed 
particularly during World War II following the attack on Pearl Harbor and 
would grow into maturity with the concept of the "island chain." Indeed, 
according to Kennan’s memorandum of conversation, MacArthur 
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described precisely this island chain— "a U-shaped area embracing the 
Aleutians, Midway, the former Japanese mandate islands, Clark Field in 
the Philippines, and above all Okinawa. Okinnwn was the most advanced 
and vital point in this structure. From Okinawa [the United States] could 
easily control every one of the ports of northern Asia from which an 
amphibious operation could be conceivably launched. This was what was 
really essential. Naval facilities were important; but the air striking power 
was vital for the purpose in question."'" (Italics by author.) Flowever, 
importantly MacArthur’s concept of an island chain differed from some of 
his staff like Eichelberger (soon to return stateside from his command of 
the Eighth Army in Yokohama and even sooner to meet with Kennan), in 
that he did not see U.S. bases in Japan as necessary: "With adequate force 
at Okinawa, we would not require the Japanese home islands for the pur¬ 
pose of preventing the projection of amphibious power from the Asiatic 
mainland. That did not mean, of course, that it was not important to us to 
see that the strategic facilities of the Japanese islands remained denied to 
any other power.” 136 In light of this, Kennan noted that MacArthur 
"attached great importance to Okinawa, and felt it absolutely necessary 
that we retain unilateral and complete control of the Ryukyu chain south 
of Latitude 29." The General was disappointed that the United States had 
"not adopted a firm and permanent policy of base development at 
Okinawa...[which] is reflecting] unfavorably on the morale and efficiency 
of the forces stationed there," Kennan recorded. "We ha[ve] complete uni¬ 
lateral control of the Ryukyus at this time," MacArthur explained because, 
"they were not under SCAP [allied] authority but were under the authority 
of the [U.S.] Far East Command. [The islands] were therefore today 
entirely in our power and under our flag and no one could force us to 
release them without our consent." 

MacArthur next turned to his opinion the Ryukyu Islands themselves, 
opinions that he had stated in his September 1, 1947 comments (discussed 
above) on the State Department draft peace treaty, a copy of which was in 
Kennan’s personal possession and one that he more than likely had read. 157 
In any case, Kennan recorded MacArthur’s views of Okinawa again here in 
the following way: 

The people [of the Ryukyu Islands] were not Japanese, and had never been 
assimilated when they had come to the Japanese main islands. The 
Japanese looked down on them. [MacArthur] had been obliged to evacu¬ 
ate a half million of them back to the Ryukyus, as one of the first acts of 
occupational policy. They were simple and good natured people, who 
would pick up a good deal of money and have a reasonably happy exis¬ 
tence from an American base development in the Ryukyus. 

The "long evening's interview" with MacArthur continued on to other sub¬ 
jects including the Far Eastern Commission, reforms, and economic recov- 
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ery. Overall it went well in Kennan’s estimate, and the two "parted with a 
common feeling, I believe, of having reached a general meeting of the 
minds. From that moment things went very well.'"" MacArthur even 
invited Kennan to meet with him again before he left Japan. 

Kennan's Trip to Okinawa 

Kennan spent the next day and the first half of the following week finish¬ 
ing up his briefings and visiting (in a train provided by MacArthur) Kansai 
and other parts of Japan, including Kyoto, Osaka, and Nagoya, to get a 
firsthand perspective how the occupation and its reforms were affecting 
Japanese society. Kennan returned to Tokyo on March 10 after spending 
the day in Yokohama (south of Tokyo) to meet with Consul General U. 
Alexis Johnson, who was involved in reporting on affairs in Okinawa 
(since there was not a U.S. Embassy in Tokyo at the time to handle con¬ 
sular and political affairs there). Kennan was impressed with Johnson— 
indeed "it was an electric relationship," as Green later recalled. Likely to 
facilitate the meeting, Kennan brought Johnson along with him and Sebald 
(and the rest of the entourage) to a one and a half-hour meeting later that 
afternoon with Yokohama-based General Eichelberger in which the prob¬ 
lem of occupation costs as well as the question of Japan's rearmament was 
discussed. 139 Overall, Kennan seemed satisfied with this meeting and his trip 
in general, writing later that evening that the "visit here has been entirely 
successful and that results will be distinctly helpful to [the] Department.""" 

Despite suggestions to include China and Korea in his trip (which he did 
not think wise), Kennan decided to go on his '‘scheduled visit" to Okinawa 
and the Philippines.'" He and Marshall Green subsequently left the fol¬ 
lowing morning, March 11. 142 Upon arriving in Okinawa, Kennan met with 
Brigadier General Frederic L. Hayden, Chief Military Government Officer 
(whowould be leaving his post on May 1 l)and his deputies, and was given 
a tour of the bases and military government facilities. Kennan was origi¬ 
nally scheduled to meet Governor Shikiya Koshin, a well known local edu¬ 
cator who had been appointed governor (ckiji ) on April 24, 1946, later 
that same day, but it seems that over-scheduling made it impossible. 
Kennan, slightly tired (and now sick),retired early that evening. 141 The next 
day, Kennan and Green did have a chance to visit briefly with Shikiya. 
Although the exact contents of this short talk are unknown, the governor 
very well may have asked Kennan about American intentions vis-a-vis 
Okinawa, considering that the local newspaper, the Uruma Shimpo, had 
been reporting about the U.S. desire for Okinawa to be a part of its defense 
line. 144 After this short meeting, Kennan and Green flew on to Manila 
around noon that same day. 

Kennan did not record his impressions of Okinawa while he was there — 
probably being too busy and too exhausted to do so (and perhaps due to a 
lack of independent State Department communication facilities that a 
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Consulate could provide). He did manage to get a telegram off to 
Butterworth from Manila the next day on March 13 in which he wrote 
"[the] visit to Okinawa has confirmed my opinion that consideration of US 
national defense plus our responsibility to [the] islanders make [it] impera¬ 
tive [that an] early and definitive clarification of status of Ryukyus for at 
least ten years to come [be made].” 14 ' Kennan was finally able to write a 
longer account of the trip, setting out his views on the situation in the Far 
East, the next day, a Sunday, from Manila. 146 Before we look at Kennan’s 
memorandum, a report made at the same time by Kennan’s military trav¬ 
eling companion to Japan, Schuyler, will be introduced because it discusses 
the local situation on Okinawa in slightly more detail. 147 

Schuyler notes, like Kennan later, that the visit to Okinawa "strongly 
reinforced the impression already gained in Japan that Okinawa provides 
excellent facilities to permit development of the island as our primary air¬ 
base in the Far East." While his report does not go into great detail on the 
strategic reasons why he felt so, Schuyler did spend time on occupation pol¬ 
icy and post-occupation deployment. Schuyler first and foremost expressed 
concern about the lack of funding and housing for U.S. forces and their 
families stationed in Okinawa. "With the possible exception of Guam, the 
need for dependent housing is greater in Okinawa then (sic)anywhere else 
in the Far East. Married officers are forced to serve approximately 18 
months before they can hope to have their families join them. The effect on 
morale is obvious," Schuyler warned. 148 Implying, but not stating, that 
more funding and a long-term policy was needed, Schuyler continued, 
"Such dependent housing as is available has largely been improvised by 
local conversion of Quonsets, with plumbing fixtures and other 
appendages scavenged from sunken vessels. The manner in which our small 
garrison has been able to shift for itself, with a minimum of assistance in 
the way of money or supplies from the outside, is quite remarkable." 

Schuyler was also impressed with the people of Okinawa, "the natives," 
in the military jargon of the time. In a long section about the "Native 
Population," Schuyler notes that "the natives of Okinawa are industrious, 
fairly intelligent and very friendly toward the U.S. Most officers of the gar¬ 
rison consider them to be of a higher type than the Filipino. Local com¬ 
manders do not subscribe to the common Army Department belief that the 
Okinawans can make little progress toward supporting themselves." 
Likewise, Schuyler highlighted the fact that the local commanders believed 
strongly that the Okinawans already serving in a local police force under 
American officers have taken "to their duties enthusiastically and have 
proved to be reliable and generally efficient" and thus could comprise an 
"Okinawan Scout Organization" which would "prove superior in all 
aspects to our present Philippine Scout units." General Hayden suggested 
as well, the report notes, that the Okinawan Scouts "would be valuable for 
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duty both in Okinawa and in certain of our overseas possessions, including 
Guam, Panama, and possibly Hawaii.” 149 

Concerning other security and garrison considerations, Schuyler intro¬ 
duces the arguments he encountered with representatives of CINCFE’s G- 
3 (Operations and Training Division). Officers there indicated that if one 
or more garrisons are to be permanently stationed in Okinawa (Guam or 
Saipan), where housing is "woefully short," then construction of housing 
for the troops and their families must be started immediately. However, 
since housing was at present so limited,“the full cost of such a construction 
program appears almost prohibitive." The G-3 representatives suggested 
an alternative plan, one they considered "far preferable." Their alternative 
recommended that "no major tactical unit of ground troops" be perma¬ 
nently stationed in the Far East, but "rather that divisions be rotated, one 
or more at a time, as an amphibious operation, either to the Marianas, to 
the Ryukyus, split between the two, or to other Pacific bases as might seem 
desirable at the moment." Air Force bombardment squadrons, according 
to the plan would also be rotated. Schuyler noted that while the plan had 
"considerable possibilities," it would require continuous availability of 
necessary amphibious capabilities and a large amount of coordination 
between the services."" Having examined the JCS debate to date, it is clear 
that this solution would not be accepted. Schuyler concludes his report on 
Japan and Okinawa by stating that it was in any case necessary to begin 
"immediate action to establish definitely the fact that we now intend to 
stay in Okinawa," recommending as well that it was necessary to maintain 
close liaison with Kennan his analysis of U.S. security interests in the Far 
East. It is to Kennan’s views of Okinawa, after his visit there, that we now 
turn.'" 

Kennan began his initial report to Marshall, himself about to leave for 
South America, explaining that "Our most immediate and important prob¬ 
lem in the western Pacific area is strategic. Today, as far as I can learn, we 
are operating without any over-all strategic concept for the entire western 
Pacific area." The problem of Japan's future, for example, Kennan contin¬ 
ued, "has not, as far as I can learn, been integrated with the base develop¬ 
ment in the Marianas and elsewhere, or with the problem of the 
Ryukyus.” 1 ’ 2 The problem of the Ryukyus, Kennan described, was this: 

Our forces find themselves in the Ryukyus by virtue of conquest and of a 
curious international hiatus concerning the future of those islands. Our 
people everywhere are agreed that Okinawa has strategic importance, and 
that we have a serious responsibility to the natives of the islands, whose 
lives were terribly shattered by the war and who look to us with peculiar 
confidence and attachment to protect and help them in the future. Because 
of the uncertainty, however, concerning the future of the islands, we have 
been able neither to develop the islands adequately as a U.S. base nor to 
enter on any serious program of rehabilitation of the civilian economy and 
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social structure. (The communists are beginning to exploit this fact in 
order to influence local opinion against us.) Our authorities find them¬ 
selves frustrated at every turn by the complete uncertainty surrounding the 
political future. Meanwhile neither our presence on the islands nor our 
plans for the future seem to rest on any firm concept of strategic objectives 
for the area as a whole. 

Kennan went on to suggest a "strategic-political concept" for the area. 1 ' 1 
The first idea, which Kennan said did not need elaboration and "coincides 
with strategic thinking both in Washington and in Tokyo," argued that 
while the United States would attempt to influence events on the mainland 
beneficial to the American security needs, it would not consider particular 
areas on the mainland, including Korea, as vital. Secondly, IZennan, sug¬ 
gested that Okinawa should be made "the center of [U.S.] offensive strik¬ 
ing power in the western Pacific area. It would constitute," Kennan 
continued in remarks that he admitted coincided with MacArthur’s think¬ 
ing, "the central and most advanced point of a U-shaped U.S. security zone 
embracing the Aleutians, the Ryukyus, the former Japanese mandated 
islands, and of course Guam. We would then rely on Okinawa-based air 
power, plus our advanced naval power, to prevent the assembling and 
launching [of] any amphibious force from the any mainland port in the 
east-central or northeast Asia." Finally, the third point concerned the argu¬ 
ment that Japan and the Philippines should not be included in the security 
area.'" The United States would not keep military bases or forces there 
"provided that they remain entirely demilitarized and that no other power 
made any effort to obtain strategic facilities on them. They would thus," 
Kennan continued, "remain neutralized areas, enjoying complete political 
independence, situated on the immediate flank of our security zone." 
Kennan described this solution as being "by far the simplest and most prac¬ 
tical from the political standpoint." It would form the basis of his later calls 
for the neutralization of Japan and the Korean peninsula. 

In implementing the ideas he introduced relating to Okinawa and the 
Ryukyu Islands, IZennan argued that "our first task...is to terminate the 
uncertainty surrounding their future." More specifically, IZennan suggested 
that "we should make up our minds right now (preferablyin the form of a 
National Security paper) that we intend to hold on to Okinawa and to 
other strategic facilities as we require in the archipelago, south of the 29 th 
parallel as long as the present international situation endure." Swayed by 
the views of the military, IZennan argued that while "the question should 
first be aired and cleared in the UN...we should accept no solution short of 
trusteeship for such of them as we require for our military purposes. If this 
cannot be obtained in the UN," Kennan continued, then 


we should not hesitate to make a public announcement to the effect that 
the circumstances of the war have left us with the de facto custody of the 
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Ryukyu people; that they are incapable of looking after their own protec¬ 
tion; that in the absence of international agreement as to their future secu¬ 
rity it would be an act of irresponsibility to leave them defenseless; that on 
the other hand we cannot proceed with an orderly and progressive reha¬ 
bilitation and development of life in the islands unless there can be some 
certainty about the future and unless we can lay plans for some time in 
advance; and that we have therefore decided that the present status will he 
continued for a minimum of ten years and as long thereafter as world con¬ 
ditions may necessitate. 

Having done that, IZennan explains in a reflection of his view that political 
and economic instability was one of the appeals of communism, the United 
States should make permanent arrangements for the handling of civilian 
affairs in the Ryukyus and proceed with "a vigorous program of base 
development and of economic rehabilitation." IZennan believed, as a com¬ 
ment to Marshall reveals, that "the Okinawans themselves...would be only 
too pleased with this solution." In closing, IZennan remarked that he "need 
hardly stress the desirability of an early clarification of our policy in this 
area in view of the trend of world events and the necessity of having all our 
hatches battened down for the coming period." This "early clarification" 
would eventually emerge in the NSC paper developed later that IZennan 
suggested above. 

The Final MacArthur Meeting, Preparation of PPS/28, and Kennan’s 
"Observations" 

Kennan left Manila on the morning of March 15 and arrived back in Tokyo 
the following day. This gave him time to work on compiling his report on 
recommendations for lapan policy before his last meeting with MacArthur 
on the evening of March 21. The third meeting with MacArthur would also 
be attended by Under Secretary of the Army William H. Draper, Ir., one of 
Kennan’s allies in the debate over ending the economic reforms which he 
and the PPS felt were weakening Japan and rendering it vulnerable to 
Communist takeover.'" Kennan and Draper, among others, sought Japan's 
economic recovery and thus, political stability — not Japan's permanent 
weakening through extensive and damaging reforms. 

For our purposes, however, it is the discussion on Okinawa that con¬ 
cerns us here. And on this issue, its strategic importance, all the partici¬ 
pants were in agreement. 1 ’ 7 ' As was common in most meetings, MacArthur 
did most of the talking in this conversation, the first part of which focused 
on U.S.-Japan defense needs. MacArthur reemphasized his belief, told to 
Kennan two weeks before, that the "California [was] no longer our outer 
line of defense. This line now passes through the Marianas, the Ryukyus 
and the Aleutians, with Okinawa as its key bastion." Likewise, in order to 
defend Japan, the United States must rely on Air power rather than the 
Army and Navy. "With adequate Air power based upon Okinawa," he 
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continued, "we could protect Japan from outside attack." MacArthur felt 
that Okinawa had enough space to provide for the "operation of a power¬ 
ful and effective Air Force, which could assure the destruction of enemy 
forces or harbor facilities along the Asiatic coast from Vladivostok to 
Singapore." With bases and an Air Force there in Okinawa, MacArthur felt 
therefore that United States did not need to maintain forces on "Japanese 
soil." It was thus very important, MacArthur urged, that "in light of these 
considerations the U.S. reach a decision now to remain in Okinawa and 
that we devote adequate funds at once to the necessary construction for a 
permanent garrison." It was indeed along these lines that Kennan was 
already thinking as we saw in his memorandum to Marshall as well as in 
the study described next of which he had already neared completion. 

The long report that Kennan wrote became PPS/28, "Recommendations 
with Respect to U.S. Policy toward Japan."’" In it, Kennan reiterated that 
the U.S. government "should make up its mind at this point that it intends 
to retain permanently the facilities at Okinawa, and the base there should 
be developed accordingly. The problem of obtaining international sanction 
for our permanent stmtegic control of the islands should be studied at once 
in the State Department.” 15 * (Italics by author.) Importantly, Kennan was 
not advocating here however to obtain international recognition right 
away. Indeed, in a related section, Kennan argued "there is no need for us 
now to reach a definitive settlement on the Ryukyu's status by international 
action. At the appropriate time, the retention by the United States of facil¬ 
ities in the Ryukyus could be worked out in some practical manner.” 159 

In an appendix to PPS/28 entitled "Observations," from which the 
above quote was taken, Kennan expanded in the longest written format (of 
his entire trip) on his views of the Ryukyu Islands and their strategic impor¬ 
tance. 160 Understanding Kennan’s views on Okinawa in toto thus necessi¬ 
tates that that section be introduced in full here: 

Not only is Okinawa well suited by natural factors (location, size, physi¬ 
cal conformation, climate, water supply, etc.) to constitute an advance 
base for U.S. armed forces, particularly in the Air Force, but it is in a more 
favorable position politically than either Japan or the Philippines to serve 
that purpose. Its status is today completely indefinite. Technically still a 
part of Japan, the status of the Ryukyu Islands was left undecided in the 
Potsdam Declaration, which provided that the territory of Japan was to 
be limited to the four main islands and 'such minor islands as we deter¬ 
mine'. (The term ‘we’, incidentall!; apparently referred here to the signers 
of the document, namely: the President of the United States, the President 
of the National Government of China, and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain.) Whatever the final interpretation of this may be. we can reason¬ 
ably argue that Okinawa and other islands of the Central and Southern 
Ryukyu chain are not 'minor' islands and that the acceptance of the 30th 
Parallel as the southernmost boundary of the authority of SCAP consti- 
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tuted a tacit international recognition that the Ryukyus south of that 
boundary were no longer to be considered a part of Japan. 

On the other hand, we find ourselves at present in control of the islands, 
and responsible for their inhabitants, as a consequence of military con¬ 
quest. The islanders are clearly nor fit for independence, and have 
advanced no claim to it. They would be utterly incapable, in any circum¬ 
stance, of providing for their own defense. 

We therefore have a clear responsibility to protect them internationally 
until some suitable arrangement for their protection can be made. 

It is questionable whether the final disposal of the Ryukyus is a question 
for the Japanese peace conference. It need not necessarily he an interna¬ 
tional question at all unless it is raised in the United Nations. The Charter 
of the UN, referring to 'territories which may be detached from enemy 
states as a result of the Second World War', states that 'it will he a matter 
for subsequent agreement as to which of these territories will be brought 
under the trusteeship system and upon what terms.' The Charter does not 
state among what parties this 'subsequent agreement’is to be reached.",' 

There is no form of trusteeship conceivable today which would give real 
protection to the Ryukyu islanders except a U.S. trusteeship. The experi¬ 
ence of Formosa has revealed that a Chinese trusteeship would be worse 
than the former Japanese domination. The effects of a Russian trusteeship 
can easily he imagined. An international trusteeship, in present circum¬ 
stances, would probably he inefficient and, in the long run, unsatisfacto¬ 
ry. It would certainly become a bone of future international dissension 
unless it operated entirely to Russian satisfaction. A return of the islands 
to Japan would leave them militarily defenseless; and it is probable that 
they would constitute a more immediately desirable prize from the 
Russian standpoint than would the Japanese islands themselves. 

We now have these islands firmly under our military control; we cannot 
be expelled from them except by major military force. I therefore see no 
reason why we cannot resolve at this time that we will remain there for at 
least a long enough period to justify treating them as a long-range respon¬ 
sibility. There is no need for us now to reach a definitive settlement on the 
Ryukyu's status by international action. At the appropriate time, the 
retention by the United States of facilities in the Ryukyus could be worked 
out in some practical manner. 

Neither the hase de~elopmentnor the ordering of civil affairs in the 
islands can proceed satisfactorily until some reasonable certainty is creat¬ 
ed surrounding their future for at least the next few years. 

As far as hase development is concerned, there is much that should he 
done in the way of improvement and construction on the islands which 
our armed forces are unable to do or reluctant to do because of the uncer¬ 
tainty surrounding the political future. This has severely hampered the 
base de~elopment. 
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With respect to civil affairs, the situation is even worse. The life of the 
islanders was seriously shattered by military events. Except for preventing 
disease and unrest, we have done little to improve their situation; and 
what we have been able to give them has been taken, for the most part, 
from the odds and ends of surplus remaining in the islands. Meanwhile, 
the islanders continue to be subject to a series of restrictions which are 
becoming increasingly less justifiable as the period of hostilities recedes 
into the past. Foreign trade is still cut off entirely. Economic activity is still 
reduced between the population and the military establishment. There is 
no real economy among the islanders themselves. A certain degree of infla¬ 
tion is in progress, due partly to the smuggling in of yen from Japan 
(where the inflation is much worse) and partly to the fact that military 
government has been putting more yen into circulation than it has been 
taking back. While local elections have been held, there is no central leg¬ 
islative body and not even any provincial legislatures have been elected. 
Foreign travel by the islanders, or the entrance of foreigners into the 
islands, remains completely forbidden. There is no university in the 
islands. This has meant that university training for Okinawans and other 
Ryukyu islanders has been terminated. Thus the training of doctors, nurs¬ 
es, teachers, etc., practically non-existent, and the population is becoming 
increasingly dependent on us in these respects. 

All of these conditions result from the uncertainty surrounding the polit¬ 
ical future of the islands and the natural reluctance of our authorities to 
make plans and institute measures which would imply a long-term U.S. 
control. Meanwhile, however, the conditions are becoming clearly bur¬ 
densome and unjust to the inhabitants and discreditable to ourselves. The 
communists are beginning to take advantage of them, and are circulating 
propaganda point out (with some justification) that the United States has 
done practically nothing for permanent rehabilitation, and claiming that 
it will soon lose interest in the future of the islanders and that they are 
therefore ill-advised to waste their strength in efforts to collaborate with 
the Americans. 

Ey and large, the islanders are still excellently disposed toward us—bet¬ 
ter, probably than any other people in the Far Eastern area. They are law- 
abiding, gentle and extremely cooperative. They seem to have earned the 
universal liking and respect of our forces stationed there. 

Since we have control of the islands and responsibility for the inhabi¬ 
tants, and since no international arrangements have been made or sug¬ 
gested which could make decent provision for these people outside of U.S. 
control in the foreseeable future, we have a clear duty to establish cred¬ 
itable conditions in the islands, even though this implies unavoidably the 
assumption of a certain permanency of tenure on our part. The interna¬ 
tional community has no right to expect us to hear the responsibility and 
the expense of looking after these people unless we are able to guide their 
affairs in a constructive and progressive manner. If this necessitates our 
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laying plans on a fairly long-term basis, the international community will 
have to understand this and accept it. 800,000 people cannot be kept in a 
state of uncertainty and economic distress merely in order to demonstrate 
our international morality by holding ourselves in readiness to turn over 
the islands to someone else in the unlikely event that a favorable oppor¬ 
tunity to do so should present itself and should find the agreement of the 
international community. 

We should therefore resolve at this point that we are going to remain 
long enough in the islands to justify long-term planning on civil affairs 
and base development. But the question of obtaining international sanc¬ 
tion for this policy should be given immediate attention in the Department 
of State. For we must he able to say, when the time comes, that we have 
shown every reasonable readiness to find an acceptable solution of the 
problem along international lines." 

It was with these thoughts in mind that IZennan headed back to 
Washington. 

When the talks with MacArthur and Draper finished, IZennan, Green, 
and Hessman left Tokyo on March 23 (after having been delayed more 
than 24 hours by bad weather). The group of weary travelers arrived in 
Washington, D.C. on March 25. The same day, IZennan submitted his 
report of recommendations on future policy toward Japan, PPS/28, telling 
Under Secretary Lovett that the "it is my feeling that these recommenda¬ 
tions should form a point of departure for this Department in the effort 
which should be made, presumably in the National Security Council, to 
work out a government policy on these questions."”' IZennan also 
explained that the report represented a "unified concept" acceptable to 
both MacArthur and the War Department, and cautioned that, while 
"modifications will no doubt have to be made...fundamental alterations in 
individual recommendations would not only raise the prospect of disagree¬ 
ment with General MacArthur and the War Department, but would also 
ruin the concept as a whole and probably require us to seek some other one 
to take its place." With this caution given along with the report, an ill 
IZennan checked immediately into the 16 th floor of the Naval Hospital in 
Bethesda, Maryland for a couple of weeks due to a recurrence of his pre¬ 
war malady—duodenal ulcers. 

XI. THE INTRA-DEPARTMENTAL REVIEW OF PPS/28: 
MARCH-MAY 1948 

Kennan remained away from his office until April 19 after his stay in the 
hospital, followed by some recuperation at his farm in East Berlin, 
Pennsylvania. During that time the State Department began its intra- 
departmental review of PPS/28, dubbed the “Kennan Report" within the 
U.S. government. Kennan, as we saw above, had recommended in particu¬ 
lar that the "problem of obtaining international sanction for our perma- 
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nent control" of the Ryukyu Islands should be studied at once. In submit¬ 
ting the recommendations to Lovett, Kennan likewise had suggested that 
Butterworth be charged with seeing that the various opinions and com¬ 
ments on it are gathered and prepared for Lovett. lf,; However, Carlisle H. 
Humelsine, Director of the Executive Secretariat, Office of the Secretary of 
State, explained to Butterworth and Frank G. Wisner, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Occupied Areas, that Lovett probably did not have 
any preferences as to who "carries on this study [but] it might be better if 
Ofccupied Areas, Office of] took action in conjunction with F[ar] E[ast], 
etc." Eventually Kennan’s friend Butterworth was asked by Lovett to cor¬ 
relate the work of the various offices concerned with the problem. 1,4 

Within the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, John M. Allison, Chief of the 
Division of Northeast Asian Affairs was responsible for reviewing and 
making comments on Kennan’s paper. lf " Allison, who himself had just 
returned from a one-month trip to Japan and Korea in January, was 
impressed with Kennan’s report telling Butterworth "I am in entire agree¬ 
ment with the general approach outlined in this report and I can subscribe 
to all of Mr. Kennan’s recommendations. This report, if adopted, would 
give the United States a unified, consistent and constructive policy in a vital 
field of foreign relations." Importantly, Allison having been involved with 
Korea-related work in the Division, was particularly sensitive about the 
issue of elections in Korean and the effects a U.S. withdrawal would have 
in the area.’" His comments, which follow, thus introduced an interesting 
perspective on Kennan’s Okinawa recommendations. Allison emphasized, 
in contrast to Kennan, that it was important to make known the U.S. posi¬ 
tion as early as possible because of the beneficial effects it would have in 
mitigating the concerns of the American withdrawal from Korea. Allison 
explained it this way: 

I have long been disturbed by the possible reaction in the Far East and 
elsewhere to our military withdrawal from Korea. It has seemed to me 
that it would be extremely difficult to make such a withdrawal appear 
anything other than a retreat before Soviet pressure and that such a retreat 
would have grave effects on US prestige and position not only in the 
Orient but throughout the world. However, if prior to military withdraw¬ 
al from Korea the world can know that the United States is not retreating 
from the Far East, I believe the possible psychological ill effects of with¬ 
drawal from Korea will in the main be averted." 

Breaking with traditional policy within the Office of Far Eastern Affairs 
and particularly with his predecessor, Hugh Borton, Allison recommended 
that "immediate steps should be taken to prepare a stmtegic trusteeship 
agreement with the U.S. as the administrator covering Okinawa”and that 
this agreement should be presented to the U.N. Security Council for its con¬ 
currence after the start of diplomatic talks with members of the Far Eastern 
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Commission to seek their approval on the recommendations of the Kennan 
report."' (Italics by author.) Until then, as we have seen, the Far Eastern 
Office had advocated retention by Japan, and experimented with the idea 
of base leasing. It had not looked favorably on ordinary trusteeships and 
was outright against strategic trusteeships. Allison’s recommendation thus 
indeed represented a break in the policy of his office—a break brought 
about by the changing international situation and by Kennan’s study of the 
problems in U.S. policy toward Japan and the Far East. (Allison indeed 
himself would come out more strongly in favor of retention by Japan later, 
as seen in Chapter Seven.) 

An April 5 meeting of representatives from the principal Offices (and 
Divisions) concerned allowed the State Department to review Kennan’s 
paper and overall State Department policy on Okinawa.^ The representa¬ 
tives, Butterworth, Maxwell M. Hamilton, and Borton from the Office of 
Far Eastern Affairs, Allison, Fearey, and Marshall Green from the Division 
of Northeast Asian Affairs, Davies from the PPS, Dean Rusk, Director of 
the Office of United Nations Affairs, and William I. Cargo, from the 
Division of Dependent Areas, met to discuss the disposition of Okinawa. A 
memorandum of the meeting notes that three issues were discussed: l)the 
recommendation that the United States should now make a decision to 
remain on a long-term basis in Okinawa; 2) the question of the need for a 
public announcement on such a move; and 3) the type and form of control 
to be established. 

Butterworth, it seems, was not so sure about Allison's recommendations 
introduced above. He stated at this meeting that he thought the military 
was "under some misapprehensions as to the possible values of strategic 
trusteeship as opposed to ordinary trusteeship," thus probably suggesting 
that he was not willing to support Allison's stronger call for a full strategic 
trusteeship agreement. Butterworth requested that the Office of United 
Nations Affairs examine the issue and the advantages of a normal trustee¬ 
ship, including the safeguards on bases and inspections. 

For legal and political reasons. Rusk, the former professor of interna¬ 
tional politics and law (as well as having later been a Colonel in the Army), 
questioned both the concept of a trusteeship for Okinawa and the timing 
of an announcementHe argued that "legal doubts" would probably be 
held by "many interested states" over trusteeship arrangements before a 
peace conference, recalling the difficulties that had arisen at the time the 
United States sought a trusteeship agreement for the Japanese Mandated 
Islands. Rusk explained that "in the case of Okinawa, the argument of the 
United States for a definitive settlement in advance of the peace negotia¬ 
tions would be on much weaker legal grounds," and added that "it would 
be unfortunate to have opposition in the General Assembly...on the part of 
states who had legal doubts in addition to the opposition which might be 
expected from the Soviet Bloc and possibly China and other Far Eastern 
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States." Rusk's doubts about a trusteeship can probably be traced to three 
factors. The first one concerns the difficulty he was having at the exact 
same time (April 1948) with the plans for a trusteeship and partition plans 
for Israel and Palestine in the United Nations. A second factor was perhaps 
what one of his biographers calls a "deep philosophical belief in self-rule 
and a practical conviction born of his military service that colonialism was 
an anachronism bound to be swept away in the postwar world.” 170 Rusk, a 
biographer writes, "saw colonialism as a moral issue as well, and believed 
that the principles for which both the United States and the United Nations 
stood demanded the adoption of policies in favor of independence and self- 
government for colonial areas.'"" A third factor, which became more pro¬ 
nounced later, and is explored in the next chapter when Rusk became 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far East Affairs, was his strong desire not 
to disrupt or in any way damage friendly, postwar U.S.-Japan relations. 

Rusk suggested that if the future of Okinawa was not to be definitely 
decided upon, the following steps could be taken: l)The United States 
would remain in Okinawa until the peace treaty; 2) The United States 
would ask at a peace conference for an ordinary trusteeship over Okinawa; 
3) The United States would seek approval of the trusteeship agreement in 
the General Assembly, the terms of which would provide that the 
Okinawans could determine their own future status at a subsequent point 
(including but not limited to a return to Japan). In any case. Rusk stated 
that he believed a trusteeship would not be the "most appropriate vehicle 
for a settlement" if the U.S. government was now determined that 
Okinawa should be returned to Japan in the future because that would be 
"somewhat incompatible" with the objectives of the United Nations 
Charter. When someone (unidentified) suggested that the United States 
could indicate now in a public announcement that it would request a 
trusteeship over Okinawa at a peace conference. Minister Hamilton of the 
Office of Far Eastern Affairs countered that it was "preferable to 
leave...unspecified* for the time being the form of control America would 
retain over Okinawa. "The fundamental question," observed another par¬ 
ticipant, "was whether the military authorities could not achieve all that 
was necessary by a decision taken now by the United States Government to 
remain for an indefinite time in Okinawa and whether any considerable 
advantage would be gained by a public announcement at this time." 
Recognizing that this indeed was the question, the participants agreed that 
"a Presidential decision stating that the armed services should proceed on 
the assumption that the United States will remain in Okinawa for an indef¬ 
inite period" was needed at this stage. The group also agreed that "under 
this conception the status quo would be maintained until the peace treaty," 
the status quo being that the American forces would continue to occupy 
Okinawa but that the United States would not attempt to reach a final set¬ 
tlement prior to the peace conference. 
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At the end of the meeting, the participants agreed that the Office of 
United Nations Affairs would prepare a paper on the types of international 
arrangements in which the United States would be able to establish its posi¬ 
tion in Okinawa on a long-term basis. The memorandum of the meeting 
stated that this study, after comments and approval by the group, would 
represent the group’s "recommendations as to a State Department position 
regarding Okinawa." 

XII. THE UNA PAPER ON THE DISPOSITION OF THE RYUKYUS 

Later that same day. Rusk assigned William I. Cargo of the Division of 
Dependent Areas the task of drafting the memorandum on Okinawa. 
Cargo, who had a great deal of respect for Rusk (later describing him as an 
"absolutely wonderful man to work for"), eagerly set about his task 
despite their office being busy with preparations for the Second Special 
Session of the UN General Assembly (which was to take up the question of 
Palestine and saw in the middle of it the unexpected recognition of Israel 
by President Truman). 172 Cargo in turn had his colleague William L. 
Yeomans, an Army veteran of five years (1941-1946) then with the 
Division of Dependent Areas, assist him in the drafting. The two came up 
with an 18-page position paper after discussing its contents with Robert 
Fearey, who was in agreement with its conclusions. 171 It was appropriate 
that Fearey was consulted and almost assured that he would agree — their 
paper was in many respects based on his own paper (and those of his pre¬ 
decessors) of 1946-1947, as seen in Figure 3-1. The April 8 draft of the 
UNA paper set forth the conclusions reached at the meeting three days 
before, expanding on the options the United States might want to pursue 
in acquiring control over facilities in the Ryukyu Islands. The paper rec¬ 
ommended that the State Department should take the position that: 

1. The United States should decide at this to retain facilities in the 
Ryukyus on a long-range basis, and the military establishments 
should be directed by the President to proceed on this assumption. 

2. Pending a peace settlement with Japan or any other international set¬ 
tlement respecting the Ryukyus satisfactory to the United States, the 
status quo with respect to the Ryukyus should be maintained, that is. 
United States forces should remain in occupation of the Ryukyus, but 
the United States should not attempt to reach a definitive settlement 
by international action. However, at an appropriate time, friendly 
states should be informed of the intention of the United States to 
remain in the area under suitable international arrangements. 

3. At the appropriate time, the retention by the United States of facili¬ 
ties in the Ryukyus should he worked out by one of the following meth¬ 
ods: 
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a. Ordinary trusteeship over the Ryukyus Islands south of 29°N. Lat. 
with the United States as the administering authority; 

b. Leased base arrangements with Japan; or 

c. Facilities for the United States in the Ryukyus as a part of a long¬ 
term Four-Power security guarantee of Japan. 

The memorandum importantly notes that the authors chose to use the 
phrase "on a long-range basis," rather than the words "permanent" or 
"permanently" as in Kennan’s PPS/28 recommendation. Their objections 
were that the use of the phrase "the United States...intends to retain per¬ 
manently the facilities”in the Ryukyus "carries the connotation of a per¬ 
manent territorial acquisition," which could not be said to be the State 
Department's position, nor that of the U.S. government as a whole. Thus, 
the memorandum continues, "It is believed the desired results can be 
obtained by long-term lease arrangements or trusteeship arrangements 
which would be of indefinite length and require the consent of the United 
States to their termination." As a result. Cargo and Yeomans note, the 
memorandum adopted to change the phrase entirely. 

One of the purposes of the memorandum was to examine each type of 
method for retaining facilities in the Ryukyus. Since the discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the second option (leased bases), consid¬ 
ered earlier by Fearey, has already been introduced earlier in the chapter, 
and option C (bases for use in a Four-Power security guarantee for Japan) 
was never really seriously considered, Cargo's examination of the advan¬ 
tages of an ordinary trusteeship will be introduced here. 

Cargo had spent a good deal of his professional life at the State 
Department dealing with United Nations issues, and in particular the 
Trusteeship arrangements. (His own graduate study work and Ph.D. dis¬ 
sertation at the University of Michigan likewise had been on the Palestinian 
Mandate problem. 174 ) In fact it was he and another colleague, Elizabeth H. 
Armstrong, who wrote the feature article describing the Trusteeship System 
of the United Nations in the Department of State Bulletin in March 1947, 
the in-house journal published bi-weekly for State Department personnel 
and the general public. 175 Cargo, despite his youth (31), was thus perhaps 
one of the most knowledgeable, and therefore qualified, in the State 
Department to write on the advantages of an ordinary trusteeship versus a 
strategic trusteeship, at least regarding factual considerations and political 
problems with implementation. 

Cargo noted that the most "important practical disadvantage" of a 
strategic trusteeship over the Ryukyus would be that it would require the 
approval of the Security Council, which, hosting the Soviet Union and 
China, would likely veto such an arrangement. Cargo likewise believed the 
United States could also "lose the sympathy with other countries due to the 
inherently provocative nature of a strategic trust arrangement for so popu¬ 
lous and distant an area." The memorandum moreover argued that the 
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"commonly assumed advantage" of a U.S. strategic trusteeship for 
Okinawa, which lied in the possession of a veto in the Security Council, 
was "somewhat overemphasized" in view of American policy "to refrain, 
as far as possible, from using the veto." With the ordinary trusteeship how¬ 
ever, Cargo explained that the ordinary trusteeship would not be subject to 
a veto. An ordinary trusteeship, moreover. Cargo felt would "arouse [the] 
least suspicion and political resistance from other states" out of all the 
other possible arrangements for an American base in the Ryukyus. Finally, 
while not addressing the security considerations in any detail. Cargo did 
explain precedents existed — all of the nine ordinary trusteeship agreements 
concluded to date contained clauses that allowed in essence the safeguard¬ 
ing of military control. 17 '' The phrase Cargo suggested the United States 
employ if it sought an ordinary trusteeship would be as follows: "Subject 
to a general agreement for the control of armaments including inspection, 
all bases or installations which may be established by the administering 
authority shall be regarded in the same manner, and made subject, as deter¬ 
mined by the administering authority, to the same controls, as bases and 
installations established in its own territory." With this provision, the mem¬ 
orandum suggested, the United States "would have lost nothing militarily 
through the establishment of an ordinary instead of strategic trusteeship 
while the political disadvantages of the step would have been materially 
reduced." While not Cargo's fault, the only problem — in reality the funda¬ 
mental problem—with the study on ordinary trusteeships was that it still 
essentially went against the desire and actual policy to date as formed in 
the Office of Far Eastern Affairs (and its predecessors) to see the Ryukyu 
Islands retained by Japan. In any case, the memorandum was clear in 
repeating that the United States should not attempt at this point to seek 
international recognition for the retention of facilities. After Rusk and 
Gerig reviewed the memorandum by Cargo and Yeomans, a revised draft 
(of similar contents) was completed on April 21. 177 

Subsequently on May 21 at Butterworth’s request, Borton called on 
Cargo’s colleagues, Elizabeth Armstrong and Bill Yeomans, in the Division 
of Dependent Areas to explain that the Office of Far Eastern Affairs 
thought that a phrase suggesting the alternative to ordinary trusteeships (in 
other words a strategic trusteeship) should be retained in the recommen¬ 
dations because it had been originally recommended by the JCS and that it 
would be "unrealistic” not to include it in the paper. 1 ™ Later that after¬ 
noon, Yeomans and Armstrong met with Rusk to explain Borton’s request. 
According to Yeoman's account of the meeting, Borton had previously 
raised the very same problem to which Yeomans had responded that since 
the paper was a statement of the State Department’s position, a phrase call¬ 
ing for a strategic trusteeship should not be included in the paper "unless 
the Department was fully prepared to accept such a solution." Rusk agreed 
that "at the present time strategic trusteeship seemed undesirable" and sug- 
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gested that the Division of Dependent Areas work out a compromise with 
the Office of Far Eastern Affairs using one of the following two formulas: 
l)a statement calling for "trusteeship" without stating the type of trustee¬ 
ship; or 2) a statement recommending ordinary trusteeship or the "less 
preferable strategic trusteeship,’’which would make clear its preference. 

Both Yeomans and Armstrong next went to see Borton to seek a com¬ 
promise along the lines of one of the formulas suggested by Rusk. They 
presented him first with the first compromise to which Borton reportedly 
agreed "without enthusiasm." Borton still felt, he explained, that the mili¬ 
tary would be reluctant to accept such a recommendation without specify¬ 
ing a "strategic trusteeship." Borton went on to explain that his office did 
not want to debate the problem with the JCS at this point and that was the 
reason why his office had sought to have ordinary and strategic trustee¬ 
ships be listed on an equal basis among the alternatives. Armstrong and 
Yeomans pointed out however that by listing the strategic trusteeship alter¬ 
native "on the same footing" with the ordinary trusteeship, it would be 
implied that such an option was "equally acceptable" to the State 
Department—which was not in fact the position of the Department. Thus, 
they warned, the State Department "might thereby find itself at a disad¬ 
vantage in discussing this matter with the JCS" because the JCS "could 
point out that according to [our] position paper," a strategic trusteeship 
"was a distinct possibility." The second compromise was not even sug¬ 
gested, Yeoman's memorandum of conversation notes, because Borton 
agreed to try out the first compromise on Butterworth. 

At the same time that report was being finished, Butterworth finished 
collecting the comments from other offices concerning Kennan’s recom¬ 
mendations in PPS/28. The first set of comments to come back was from 
Charles E. Saltzman, the Assistant Secretary of State for Occupied Areas. 
Saltzman, who had experience in occupied Austria, admitted that while he 
"was in general agreement with the fundamental conclusions of the 
report," he pointed out some problems he had with Kennan’s views on 
Okinawa. 171 ' Saltzman first notes that the problem of Okinawa had been 
under consideration "for some time" within the department. Kennan’s rec¬ 
ommendations "may be correct," Saltzman wrote, but the recommenda¬ 
tions were "not supported by all the arguments advanced." Specifically, the 
Assistant Secretary commented that 

The fact that they are utterly incapable of their own defense does not nec¬ 
essarily lead to the conclusion that we should volunteer it. It is not clear 
that only a U.S. trusteeship would give protection to the islanders. It is 
also not clear that the trusteeship must be strategic in nature in order to 
protect the islanders. It might be difficult to sustain the position that our 
responsibility to the inhabitants does not permit us to settle for anything 
less than a trusteeship. If we wish to keep the islands we should recognize 
that our decision is taken in the interest of the U.S., not of the islanders. 
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In any case Saltzman did agree that "long range plans" should be begun for 
putting the islands on "as close to a self-supporting basis as possible" — 
local governments established, education provided, an export industry 
begun, and travel restrictions removed. The State Department, he thus sug¬ 
gested, should support Army requests for funds for these purposes because 
"such a program does not imply permanent tenure," but it is "consistent 
with our duty and own interest." 

Ernest A. Gross, the Legal Adviser to the State Department, also exam¬ 
ined Kennan’s recommendations."" Gross noted the several options already 
contemplated by the United States. He also introduced the argument that 
America could assert its claim to Okinawa, or bases there, "by right of 
conquest and could take steps to annex the conquered territory" an idea 
which he admitted did not take into account the political considerations 
involved. In any case. Gross noted that "from the legal point of 
view...pending an effective international agreement concerning Okinawa — 
to which the consent of the United States would be necessary — the United 
States is entitled to continue its occupation of Okinawa." This was a view 
already accepted and being worked into formal policy. 

Butterworth collected the various opinions and comments on Kennan’s 
report and submitted to Under Secretary Lovett on April 16 a revised ver¬ 
sion of the recommendations section of that report.'" Butterworth sug¬ 
gested that upon Lovett's approval, the revised paper be presented as the 
State Department position to Under Secretary of War Draper for his infor¬ 
mation and consideration."' Lollowing the agreement of the War 
Department, Butterworth stated that the recommendations section of the 
Kennan report be submitted to the National Security Council as a State 
Department policy paper. It is to this debate that we now turn. 

XIII. THE FORMULATION OF NSC 13 

Lollowing "comparatively minor" revisions to Kennan’s paper (which was 
redesignated as PPS/28/2 on May 25), the PPS study was submitted on lune 
2 to NSC Executive Secretary Rear Admiral Sidney W. Souers. He in turn 
referred it to the NSC Staff "for consideration and the preparation of a 
report to the NSC later that same day."' With this submission to the NSC 
as a reference material, PPS/28/2 was given the new designation of NSC 1 3 
(without of course any changes in its contents)."' In this new version, the 
phrase (Paragraph 3) regarding "The Ryukyu Islands”(instead of sim- 
ply a Okinawa” as in the earlier PPS/28) read as follows: 

The United States Government should make up its mind at this point that 
it intends to retain on a long-term basis the facilities at Okinawa, and the 
base there should be developed accordingly. The United States 
Government agencies responsible for administering the islands should 
promptly formulate and carry out a program on a long-term basis for the 
economic and social well-being and, to the extent practicable, for the 
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eventual self-support of the natives. At the proper time, international 
sanction should be obtained by the means then most feasible for the 
United States long-term strategic control of the Ryukyu Islands south of 
latitude 29 degrees N. (Italicsby author.)'" 

Of particular significance, as shown by the italicized words above, is the 
fact that PPS/28/2 did not call for the "permanent" retention of facilities or 
the“permanent strategic control" over the Ryukyu Islands, as PPS/28 did, 
but rather the retention of facilities on a "long-term basis" and of "long¬ 
term strategic control" over the islands. This important change in wording 
was brought about by the discussions in April and May on the Kennan 
Report. 

Upon its submission to the NSC Staff in lune, the State Department and 
the military entered into further discussions on the contents of the Ryukyu 
Islands paragraph. Okinawa's unclear legal status would present adminis¬ 
trative and budgetary problems from the beginning. Of these budgetary 
problems, programs for base development and the economic welfare of the 
inhabitants were necessary to tackle. 

As Kennan’s paper was being prepared to be submitted to Souers, 
Allison and Fearey were being made aware of the economic situation in 
Okinawa. On May 28, they met with two Okinawa residents (then living 
in Hawaii) who were members of the Okinawa Relief and Rehabilitation 
Foundation, Inc. They explained that the Okinawans were in a "serious 
plight" and that overcrowding on limited arable land was a problem. 1 * 6 
Fearey, the long time observer of the Okinawan political and economic sit¬ 
uation was no doubt aware of the situation. The problem was how to 
release funds to pay for rehabilitation in Okinawa—still legally a part of 
Japan. Indeed, it was not only future funds for rehabilitation that were a 
problem, but the present occupation costs that needed attention. 
Particularly, MacArthur was aware of these problems and made a point of 
bringing attention to it in much of his correspondence with the Army 
Department and State. MacArthur essentially was critical of any arrange¬ 
ment that would continue to make Okinawa dependent on Japan finan¬ 
cially. Indeed, as the head of the Allied Occupation, he was for a long time 
concerned about the economic drain (without reimbursement) on the 
Japanese economy that the occupation of the Ryukyu Islands was causing. 
MacArthur, happy over the NSC report relating to Okinawa, hoped that 
the each of the Armed Services and other government agencies would 
receive their funding for programs on Okinawa directly from Congress. 1 * 7 

One of the steps taken by MacArthur, as Commander-in-Chief, Far East 
Command (based in Tokyo), to solve the problem of funding for the forces 
and rehabilitation in Okinawa in view of "the special status of the Ryukyus 
as occupied territory" (as well as "a changed logistical situation"), was to 
order on July 14, 1948 the separation of the Ryukyus Command from the 
Philippines-Ryukyus Command (PHILRYCOM)and the establishment of a 
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separate Army command in Okinawa to be known as RYCOM (effected on 
August l)and placed RYCOM directly under his command as Commander 
in Chief, Far EastA s Sebald, when reporting on this general order, noted 
that it was hoped by this arrangement that the establishment of a separate 
command (under the present commander. Major General William W. 
Eagles) and making it answerable to MacArthur directly “w[ould] facilitate 
solution of the complex strategic and economic problems of the Ryukyu 
Islands." It would — but only by highlighting more that these problems 
existed. 

With the establishment of new command, MacArthur on September 6 
(1948) also created the Ryukyus Military Government Section within the 
General Headquarters, Far East Command, to advise the Commander-in- 
Chief, Far East.’" Brigadier General John Weckerling was asked to become 
the first chief of the section. Less than one week after assuming this posi¬ 
tion, Weckerling was already on his way (leaving September 11) to the 
Ryukyu Islands for two weeks to observe first-hand the situation regarding 
the military government and prospects for economic rehabilitation there. 

Meanwhile, meeting at the Pentagon, State and Army representatives 
discussed the ability to get the necessary funds for the economic rehabilita¬ 
tion of the Ryukyus. In the FY 1949 Government and Relief in Occupied 
Areas (GARIOA)request for Japan, a small, "separate rehabilitation pro- 
gram”was made for the Ryukyus. However GARIOA funds were limited. 
Likewise the Army representative doubted the legality of these expendi¬ 
tures— because the Ryukyu Islands were still technically a part of Japan."" 
The State Department representatives admitted here that, "while legally the 
Ryukyus were still an integral part of Japan current thinking is that they 
will probably be separated from Japan at the Peace Treaty." 

State’s acceptance of the separation of the Ryukyus seems, in any case, 
to be based on concerns for the decreasing appropriations for the Ryukyu's 
rehabilitation funds (cut to 15 percent, or only 2.4 million dollars, of what 
was originally requested), the rapidly worsening situation in the Ryukyus, 
and the overall inability to explain or defend the administration of the 
islands before the world. In a memorandum written the next day (July 27), 
Fearey, one of the four State Department participants at the Pentagon meet¬ 
ing, wrote his boss Allison that "In view of the more deplorable conditions 
in the Ryukyus than in Japan, and our near decision to remain there indef¬ 
initely with all the responsibilities that would entail, it would seem that the 
Ryukyu's appropriation should at least not be cut more than the other 
areas’...If we are going to get more money for the Ryukyus, in line with 
our recent discussions, now would seem to be the time to act, while there 
is still some chance of shifting some of the funds for the fiscal year back to 
the Ryukyus.” 191 

Acting Secretary of State Lovett went ahead and requested the NSC Staff 
in late September to submit NSC 13 (now designated NSC 13/1) to the 
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NSC for its consideration at the request of Acting Secretary of State 
Lovett.'" On submitting NSC 1311, the Acting NSC Executive Secretary, 
James S. Lay, Jr., explained that the report was "a modification by the NSC 
Staff, with the advice and assistance of representatives of the Departments 
of State, the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force and of the National 
Security Resources Board and the Central Intelligence Agency," of the orig¬ 
inal State Department paper. 191 The new version of the paper, now given the 
designation of NSC 1311, was taken up at the NSC’s 22 nd meeting held on 
September 30. 194 The day before. Admiral Leahy submitted a last-minute 
summation of a JCS memorandum on the report to Secretary of Defense 
Forrestal. 19 ’ The summation stated that while the JCS argued that indeed 
Paragraph 5 (of NSC 1311) was consistent with the recommendations they 
had made in September 1947, the JCS also believed that Marcus Island and 
the Nanpo Shoto south of Sofu Gan should be put under long-term strate¬ 
gic control (which they had argued at that time). In explaining this, it was 
pointed out that the JCS considered that "the developing world situation 
in the past year has lent additional weight to the reasoning in which all of 
these recommendations were based." Likewise the JCS recommend that 
U.S. control "in order that it may serve its purpose, be at least as explicit 
and firm as that which has been obtained under our strategic trusteeship 
for the ex-Japanese Mandates." 

The NSC took up this question at its September 30 meeting and agreed 
to it, "subject to final concurrence by the Department of State.” 196 Thus, 
final action was not taken immediately on this question (as well as on oth¬ 
ers, such as the Far East Commission and Japanese Reparations).The NSC 
took up the question of the Ryukyus at the next meeting, the 23 rd Meeting, 
held on October 7. 197 Here, the NSC voted to accept NSC 1311 as NSC 1312 
and recommended that "the President approve...the report and direct that 
it be implemented by all appropriate executive departments and agencies of 
the [U.S.] government under the coordination of the Secretary of State.""' 
Importantly, reflecting the difficulty in reaching agreement on matters dis¬ 
cussed below, the paragraph (nowParagraph 5) on the Ryukyu Islands was 
not included at this point in NSC 1312; these recommendations were sub¬ 
mitted separately later.'" President Truman in any case gave his immediate 
approval to NSC 1312 on October 9. 2I)0 

Lovett subsequently gave his concurrence to Souers in memorandum 
form on October 26 . 201 In his memorandum, Lovett also explained that 
approval of Paragraph 5 regarding the Ryukyus was not given at the 23 rd 
NSC meeting because the JCS recommendation to the Secretary of Defense 
(dated September 29) suggested that Marcus Island and the Nanpo Shoto 
south of Sofu Gan should also be retained under long-term strategic con¬ 
trol in addition to the Ryukyu Islands south of 29°North Latitude. 
Likewise Lovett related that the JCS had further recommended that U.S. 
control be "as explicit" as possible in the NSC paper. However, Lovett 
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explained to Souers that while the State Department agreed with the JCS 
request for provision to be made regarding long-term strategic control of 
Marcus Island and the Nanpo Shoto south of Sofu Gan, it regarded the 
revised paragraph "as the firmest and most explicit statement that can be 
made at this time since no arrangements for the disposition of former 
Japanese territories can be final until the Peace Treaty.” 202 With this, the 
revised paragraph (nowgiven the title, "The Ryukyu, Nanpo and Marcus 
Islands") as forwarded by Lovett appeared as follows: 

The United States should make up its mind at this point that it intends to 
retain on a long-term basis the facilities at Okinawa and such other facil¬ 
ities as are deemed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to be necessary in the 
Ryukyu Islands south of 29 °N., Marcus Island and the Nanpo Shoto 
south of Sofu Gan. The base on Okinawa should be immediately devel¬ 
oped. The United States agencies responsible for administering the above- 
mentioned islands should promptly formulate and carry out a program on 
a long-term basis for the economic and social well-being, and to the extent 
practicable, for the eventual self-support of the natives. At the proper 
time, international sanction should be obtained by the means then most 
feasible for United States long-term strategic control of the Ryukyu 
Islands south of latitude 29°N., Marcus Island and the Nanpo Shoto south 
of Sofu Gan. 1 " (Italics by author.) 

Acting Secretary Lovett in any case wrote to Defense Secretary Forrestal 
(who had just arrived back from a visit to Europe) on December 2 to 
request, as directed by NSC 13/2, that the National Military Establishment 
assume responsibility for implementation of Paragraph 5. 204 The State 
Department had been designated the "coordinating agency for implemen¬ 
tation of NSC 1312" with its approval by the president on October 9 and 
thus it was up to Lovett, as Acting Secretary, to notify the various depart¬ 
ments and agencies to be responsible for actually implementing the recom¬ 
mendations. 2 " 5 

Forrestal responded a week later on December 9 acknowledging his 
agreement "at least unless and until another administering agency is desig¬ 
nated, that the National Military Establishment, as the present occupying 
authority, should be responsible for the formulation and carrying out of a 
program for the economic and social well-being and, to the extent practi¬ 
cable, for the eventual self-support of the natives of the Ryukyu, Nanpo 
and Marcus Islands.” 206 The Secretary of Defense did question however 
whether it was the intention of Lovett to have the NME be responsible for 
the last sentence of NSC 1312 (5)concerning the securing of international 
sanction—a role, Forrestal felt, was not for the NME — for U.S. long-term 
control of those areas. Lovett replied on December 1 7 that Forrestal was 
correct and then asked Forrestal to confirm "the belief that there also had 
been assigned within the NME responsibility for the determination of those 
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facilities, other than on Okinawa, which might be required and for the 
development of the base on Okinawa.” 207 Forrestal’s affirmative response 
came shortly thereafter. 

The State Department and the Army however had anticipated problems 
early on however. At a November 2 meeting between representatives of the 
Division of Northeast Asian Affairs (Bishop, Bond, Fearey, and Green) and 
Colonel Riggs from the Army's Civil Affairs Division and Lieutenant 
Colonels W. W. Milner and Vestal, Green observed that "considerable dif¬ 
ficulty was foreseen in carrying out the recommendations on the Ryukyu 
Islands and on occupation costs.” 208 Specifically, Col. Riggs pointed out 
that the Army Comptroller's Office, responsible for the budget and finan¬ 
cial matters, would be‘‘very reluctant to authorize funds for constructing 
installations of a permanent character...until the U.S. had clear title." 
Riggs thus stated that he regarded it as "unfortunate that Paragraph 5 (of 
NSC 1312) was put forward as a statement of intention rather than as a 
mandatory provision." The participants concluded that the "the govern¬ 
ment could expect very little initiative or willingness on the part of SCAP 
to cut down occupation costs to the extent desired." Thus, as Colonel 
Vestal suggested, the "only practicable way to meet this problem" would 
be to require SCAP submit to the Japanese government (which was respon¬ 
sible for covering the occupation costs) an annual budget request (reviewed 
first by the Army Comptroller's Office) for those Japanese goods and ser¬ 
vices required by the Occupation forces. 

The problem more specifically resided in the fact that Okinawa was still 
legally a part of Japan. The Army Department pointed out that the U.S. 
government could not pay for the economic rehabilitation of the Ryukyu 
Islands while it was still a part of Japan. Because of this. Secretary Royall 
proposed the following amendments (as shown italicized) to NSC 13/2 (5) 
in mid-December. 

The United States intends to retain on a long-term basis the facilities at 
Okinawa and such other facilities as are deemed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to be necessary in the Ryukyu Islands south of 29° N., Marcus Island 
and the Nanpo Shoto south of Sofu Gan. The military bases at or near 
Okinawa should be developed accordingly. The United States agencies 
responsible for administering the above-mentioned islands should 
promptly formulate and carry out a program on a long-term basis for the 
economic and social well-being, and to the extent practicable, for the 
eventual reduction to a minimum of the deficit in the economy of the 
natives. At the proper time, international sanction should be obtained by 
the means then most feasible for United States long-term strategic control 
of the Ryukyu Islands south of latitude 29°N. Marcus Island and the 
Nanpo Shoto south of Sofu Gan. 
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The United States has determined that it is now in the United States 
national interest to alleviate the burden noit’ borne by those of the Ryukyu 
Islands south of latitude 29° N. incident to their contribution to occupa¬ 
tion costs , to the extent necessary to establish political and economic secu¬ 
rity While it would not be in the interest of the United States to make a 
public announcement on this matter; and while it is not believed appro¬ 
priate to obtain international sanction of this intent at this time, the 
United States national policy toward the Ryukyu Islands south of latitude 
29°N. requires that the United States Armed Forces and other 
Government agencies stationed therein pay their way to the extent neces¬ 
sary and practical to carry out the above-mentioned program for the eco¬ 
nomic and social well-being and towards eventual reduction to a mini¬ 
mum of the deficit in the economy of the natives in this area beginning 
szxty days after tlizs date, and that these Islands must then no longer be 
financially dependent upon or obligated to any other occupied area."" 

Lovett accepted the Army Department's proposed amendment on January 
17 (1949)and subsequently President Truman gave his approval to the new 
Paragraph 5 two weeks later on February 1."" On May 6, the amended ver¬ 
sion of NSC 1313 was adopted by the National Security Council at its 23 rd 
meeting, almost two years after the initial review of Japan policy was 
begun, as seen in the following table.- 11 

XIV. CONCLUSIONS 

Over the coming months, discussions would move on to the more techni¬ 
cal aspects of the military government Okinawa. One of the major prob¬ 
lems was of course appropriations for the rehabilitation of the islands as 
well as the construction of military bases and other facilities there. On 
April 1 the military forces in the Ryukyus were placed on a "pay-as-you- 
go" basis, as per the amended Paragraph 5 (approved on February 1) 
which required such arrangements be initiated within sixty days. 112 Also 
begun were discussions on the establishment of "self-government in the 
islands.” 211 

Attempts to review the economic and political situation in the Ryukyu 
Islands, particularly the state of military government there, reached an all- 
time height in 1949 as seen in the following table (Table 6-2), showing the 
visits of officials to Okinawa. 
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Table 6-1 


Formation of NSC 13 (With Particular Reference to Okinawa) 

HI. 

-Ji _It 


■iKNiran 

Draft Treaty of Peace with Japan 

■Esfeatj 

PPS/10, Results of Planning Staff Study of Questions Involved in Staff Study 

15-Oct-47 

PPS/10/1, Special Recommendation on Ultimate Disposition of the Ryukyus 

14-Mar-48 

Kennan Letter to Marshall from Manila 

25-Mai—48 

PPS/28, Recommendations W ith Respect to U.S. Policy Toward Japan 

5-Apr-47 

Discussions held within State Department on the "Kennan Report” 

26-Mav-48 

PPS/28/2 (same title) 


PPS/28/2 Referred to NSC for Consideration, Becoming NSC 13 (same title) 


NSC 13/1 Introduced for Discussion by NSC 

SBsgggnt 

1 111 1 1 11 1111111 ii 11 1 m 

■HESSE] 

NSC 13/2 (5) Agreed to bv NSC 

imjWKTn 

NSC 13/2 (5) Approved by President Truman 


Army Amendment to NSC 13/2 (5) Introduced 


Armv Amendment to NSC 13/2 (5) Agreed to by Acting Secretary Lovett 


Army Amendment to NSC 13/2 (5) Approved by President Truman 

6-May-49 

NSC 13/3 Approved in Full bv President Truman 


Table 6-2 


Visits to Okinawa by Foreign Service Officers, 

State Department Officials, and Senior Military Personnel 



Date 

Official 


Purpose (Survey) 

December 1946 

Overton 

Yokohama C 

State of Military Occupation in Ryukyus 

November 3-4,1947 

Sebald and Bond 

RQLAD/State 

State of Military Occupation in Ryukyus 

March 11-12, 1948 

Kennan and Schuyler 

State/Army 

Evaluation of Strategic Need 

April. 1948 

Overton 

Yokohama CG 

Conditions on Okinawa 

September 11 -25, 1948 

Weckerling 

Ryukyu MGS 

State of Military Occupation in Ryukyus 

November 4-5 1948 

unknown (Overton) 

POLAD 

US. Policies in the Ryukyu Islands 

January, 1949 

Pfeiffer 

Yokohama CG 

Present Status of Occupation of Okinawa 

February 14-18, 1949 

Boehringer 

POLAD 

Latest Developments in the Ryukyus 

March, 1949 

Craig 

Army Inspect 

Conditions on Okinawa 

March 21-26 1949 

Kline 

Yokohama CG 

Observations on Okinawa 

April, 1949 

Dellinger 

Army 

Military Government in Okinawa 

May 13-24, 1949 

Overton 

Yokohma CG 

Conditions on Okinawa 

June 1-?, 1949 

Oliver 

State (consult) 

Conditions on Okinawa 

September 3-?, 1949 

Voorhees 

Army 

State of Military Occupation in Ryukyus 

September, 1949 

Vickery 

Army 

Agricultural Mission 

October 1949 

Nold 

Army/Air Force 

Military Construction Requirements 

October 1949 

Collins 

Army 

Military Government in Okinawa 

October 15-29, 1949 

Magistretti 

Yokohama CG 

Conditions on Okinawa 

November, 1949 

Martino/Norvell 

Army 

Economic Planning/Construction Projects 

January. 1950 

Sebald and Jessup 

POLAD/State 

Present Status of Occupation of Okinawa 

January 1950 


JCS 

Conditions on Okinawa/Security Requirements 
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The trip by Douglas L. Oliver, a Harvard anthropologist specializing on the 
Pacific Islands and Adviser to the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, to Japan 
and the Ryukyus in late May and early June for example symbolized the 
attention the State Department and the government were giving to the 
problems there.'" Oliver's report of his trip and observations formed the 
basis of a directive on a new occupation policy toward the Ryukyus, a draft 
that would later be used by the newly appointed Commanding General, 
Ryukyus Command, Major General Josef R. Sheetz to guide his reforms in 
the islands (and eventually would be approved by MacArthur with some 
minor changes on December 5, 1950).- 1 ' Oliver also recommended (as per 
his instructions to consider the occupation goals and future forms of gov¬ 
ernment by the U.S.) that "if U.S. strategic interests permit, the sovereignty 
and administration of the Ryukyus should be returned to Japan. ” 21 '’ The 
reasons for this observation, Oliver records, is as follows: 

The Ryukyuans are thoroughly Japanese, and separate from Japan will 
always require large subsidies. An effective job of civil administration will 
be very difficult at best, and without a friendly and loyal population extra¬ 
ordinary policy measures will be necessary to guard against espionage and 
sabotage. Methods should therefore be fully explored of relying upon 
Japanese friendliness to the United States, with possibility of resuming 
direct control if developments made it necessary. 

Oliver believed, in other words, that retention by Japan of the Ryukyu 
Islands was best. Indeed he believed that "the establishment of a separate 
Ryukyuan Culture [would be] based upon erroneous historical and ethno¬ 
logical assumptions and is out of the question." Oliver argued that "the 
wisest course therefore, if U.S. administration is to be continued, is to per¬ 
mit the Ryukyuans to link their economic and cultural developments with 
Japan's. To do this while safeguarding our strategic interests will require 
great administrative skill applied in the form of wise, just and sympathetic 
rule." Oliver's recommendation that the NCS decision to "retain" the 
Ryukyus should undergo review (suggesting the possibility that the United 
States could secure its strategic interests while returning the islands to 
Japan) seems to have sounded alarms in Butterworth’s head. Butterworth, 
who worked with Kennan and others from almost the very beginning on 
the review of Japan policy, noted in a memorandum to Deputy to the 
Assistant Secretary Robert W. West that Oliver's latter 
recommendation“call[ed] for careful consideration in view of its far reach¬ 
ing implications." Butterworth’s cautiousness was likely due to a concern 
not to upset at this point the fragile balance struck with the JCS over 
Okinawa policy: immediate development of the bases and local economy 
(which would suit strategic needs) and delay of a final resolution of the 
politically and diplomatically difficult question disposition of the Ryukyu 
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Islands.'" This balance would necessarily begin to shake when the discus¬ 
sions for the peace treaty began as seen in the next chapter. 

With the approval of NSC 1313, a consensus on Okinawa policy was 
temporarily reached within the U.S. government due to the realization that 
Japan's internal stability and safety and external security were vital to 
America’s own security in the emerging Cold War. Okinawa was recog¬ 
nized as a strategically important in this calculation as a deterrent factor, 
as a base for military action were that necessary, and as a base and terri¬ 
tory that had to be kept out of the hands of the Soviet Union and its soon- 
to-be-alliance partner. Communist China. The United States, it was 
decided, would develop military facilities in Okinawa as well as rehabili¬ 
tate the local economy with the intention of retaining long-term use of the 
islands. Symbolizing the difficulty expected vis-a-vis the international com¬ 
munity, the question of international recognition was left to be resolved at 
a later date — namely that of the still undetermined peace conference for 
Japan. In reality it was not only the question of international recognition 
and Japanese agreement that presented a problem — the ability to satisfy 
both the strategic requirements of the U.S. military and the political and 
diplomatic considerations of the State Department, as seen in the next 
chapter, would prove to be an equally challenging task. 

NOTES 

1. A shorter version of this chapter appeared as “Joji F. Kenan, PPS, to 
Oltinawa: Beikoku no Oltinawa Seisaku Kettei Katei (George F. Kennan, the Policy 
Planning Staff, and U.S. Policy-malting toward Oltinawa), 1947-1949," Koknsai 
Seiji (International Relations), No. 120 (February 1999), 28-56. 
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Conversation on Peace Treaty With Japan (August 23, 1946),” Central Decimal 
File, 1945-1949 (740.0011 [Peace]/8-2346), RG 59. 
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chief of the latter secretariat (and much later, Ambassador to Japan from 1961 to 
1966). See Reischauer, op. cit., 108; and for organizational information, see United 
States Department of State, Register of the Department of State (December 1, 
1946), (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1947), 5. Boston's memoirs from this time men¬ 
tion that at first he "had some apprehension lest a career army officer might look 
at diplomatic problems from a narrow point of view. It soon became apparent, 
however, that such was not to be the case with General Hilldring. Time and again, 
when a new problem arose in SWNCC, he would first ask the Office of Far Eastern 
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Affairs for its recommendations, which he invariably accepted. He also proved to 
be most effectire in persuading his colleagues on SWNCC to adopt our sugges¬ 
tions." See Borton Memoirs, 268. 

4. "Memorandum of Conversation (August 23, 1946)." 

5. "Memorandum from Borton to Vincent on Research Preparations for 
Peace Treaty (August27, 1946)," Central Decimal File, 1945-1949 (740.0011-PW- 
Peace/8-2346), RG 59. Another enclosed memorandum ("ResearchPreparation for 
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ies for the peace settlement with Japan." 

6. "Peace Treaty with Japan (October 25, 1946)," Peace Treaty 1947 File, 
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military facilities in the Ryukyu Islands. The Director of Logistics (one of the five 
divisions on the General Staff according to the November 11, 1948 reorganization 
of the Department of the Army) was to he responsibility for developing the military 
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was unhappy with what he found and replaced Major General William W. Eagles 
with the more popular and energetic Sheetz. See Fisch, op. cit ., 87-88, 157-158. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

The Treaty of Peace with Japan and 
Article 3: 

U.S. Strategic Requirements, Japanese Territorial 
Desires, and the Problem of International 
Recognition, 1949-1951 


I. INTRODUCTION 

John M. Allison, assistant to John Foster Dulles during the preparations for 
the Japanese peace treaty, wrote that one of his boss' favorite expressions 
was "the perfect is the enemy of the good."' Article 3, the Okinawa terri¬ 
torial clause of the Japanese Peace Treaty whose interpretation allowed the 
Japanese government to retain "residual sovereignty" while the United 
States was given "the right to exercise all and any powers of administra¬ 
tion, legislation and jurisdiction over the territory and inhabitants of these 
islands," is a clear example of Dulles’ realistic approach in working for a 
good treaty rather than for a perfect, yet perhaps unattainable, one. How 
Article 3 and the larger peace treaty, of which Dulles as President Harry S. 
Truman's special representative was the principal architect, was drafted, 
negotiated, and later interpreted is the focus of this chapter. Importantly, 
also examined are the movements of the Japanese government toward the 
peace treaty and specifically in relation to the territorial provisions, which 
show that Prime Minister Yoshida’s initiatives were crucial in convincing 
the U.S. government not to permanently separate Okinawa from Japan. 

II. MOVEMENTS TOWARD A PEACE TREATY AND SECURITY 
ARRANGEMENT: U.S. POLICY FOR JAPAN, 1949-1950 

We are now definitely at a crossroads in the occupation of Japan; that it 
will require immediate, determined and forceful action by the highest 
authorities in Washington to bring about a change in the character of the 
occupation...and to accomplish within the next 12 to 18 months, the sort 
of relationship with Japan which will flow from a peace treaty.' 

So recommended Max W. Bishop, a veteran Asia specialist and then-Chief 
of the Division of Northeast Asian Affairs, after he visited Japan in early 
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February 1949 to sound out MacArthur’s views on East Asian affairs and 
to explain to him the State Department's policy toward Japan, Okinawa, 
and the region. Bishop's call for a change in the occupation leading to a 
peace treaty was based on the ever-worsening condition of the Far East and 
the declining economic-political situation in Japan. Regionally, Communist 
forces in the civil war in China were clearly routing Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist Army. Indeed by the end of the 1949 the founding of the 
People's Republic of China was declared, followed shortly after (on 
February 14, 1950) with the signing of a treaty between the Soviet Union 
and the PRC. The Soviet Union in the meantime had also signed an eco¬ 
nomic treaty on March 17 (1949) with the Democratic People's Republic 
of Korea (North Korea, the founding of which was proclaimed on 
September 9, 1948) and granted a large loan to the new country. The Soviet 
Union had also detonated its first nuclear weapon, thus ending America’s 
unique position, and beginning an arms race that lasted the entire Cold 
War. Meanwhile, conditions in Japan, high inflation, a poorly performing 
economy, political instability, and, in general, a "tiredness of the occupa¬ 
tion" among the Japanese people increasingly became causes of concern for 
the U.S. government and the State Department in particular. This restless¬ 
ness among the Japanese was perhaps most clearly demonstrated to Bishop 
in the January 23, 1949 general elections which he called a“protest 
vote...against the occupation." 5 

In the wake of these events, the U.S. influence in, and commitment to, 
the region was increasingly being questioned. On February 6 , 1949, one 
week after Communist forces entered Beijing without a struggle. Secretary 
of the Army Kenneth C. Royall reportedly stated in an off-the-record press 
conference at the U.S. Embassy in Tokyo that the United States had "no 
moral obligations towards Japan" and called for a withdrawal of American 
troops because Japan was "in fact a liability" in a war with the Soviet 
Union. William J. Sebald, the Political Adviser to MacArthur and the State 
Department's representative in Japan, angrily reported to Washington: "it 
would appear that no remarks could have been better designed to revive 
Japanese interest in the possibility or desirability of an orientation towards 
the Soviets, particularly in the light of recent events on the continent of 
Asia."’ In response to press reports on Royall’s speech. Secretary of State 
Acheson was forced to tell America's Allies in Europe and the Asian region 
that "the U.S. has no intention of relinquishing these military responsibili¬ 
ties or of shirking them in any degree. Neither has it any intention of abdi¬ 
cating the responsibility and leadership which it accepted from the outset 
for the relief and reform of Japan."’ Coming from Acheson, who had called 
as early as May 1947 for Japan to become again the "great workshop...of 
Asia" in his Cleveland, Mississippi speech, it was a convincing rebuttal to 
his Army counterpart." 
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However, as the situation in the Far East worsened and it became 
increasingly clear that the Japanese were unhappy with the Occupation, the 
State Department began to seriously reconsider the need for a peace treaty. 
Acting Secretary of State James E. Webb (Acheson was in Europe for the 
Foreign Ministers meeting in Paris) sent a memorandum to the National 
Security Council suggesting the need to examine“the present adequacy of 
NSC 1313." Although NSC 1313 had been approved only two weeks before 
on May 6 , 1949 as seen in the last chapter, it had taken two years to forge 
this domestic policy consensus. Indeed it was in many ways more or less a 
reaffirmation of the underlying commitment found in PPS/28 and NSC 
1312 not to "press for a treaty...at this time" due to Japan's internal weak¬ 
nesses,“the serious international situation created by the Soviet Union's 
policy of aggressive Communist expansion,’’and "differences which have 
developed among the interested countries." In other words, the State 
Department was now reconsidering the need to move in the direction of a 
peace treaty just as the opposite recommendations found in NSC 1313 were 
being reaffirmed in its final form. Drafted by Bishop, Webb’s memo warned 
that there would be increasing pressure either from friendly Allies, the 
Soviet Union, or the Japanese people themselves for a peace treaty. "It 
would be most desirable," the memo stated that the United States “should 
avoid being placed in the position of yielding to pressure from the Japanese 
people to effect changes in the occupation or of negotiating for a peace set¬ 
tlement on the basis of proposals brought forward by some other power." 
State asked the Defense Department the following week to undertake a 
study of U.S. security needs in Japan as a first step in preparing for a peace 
settlement.' 

In response, the Joint Chiefs of Staff in their "Strategic Evaluation of 
United States Security Needs in Japan" (approved May 15, 1949 as NSC 
49) argued that, on the contrary, "from the military point of view...a peace 
treaty would, at the present time be premature" due to the fact that "the 
continuing Soviet policy of aggressive communist expansion makes it 
essential that Japan's democracy and western orientation first be estab¬ 
lished beyond all question, and since global developments are still in such 
a state of flux that measures leading to the risk of loss of control of any 
area might seriously affect our national security."’ The Joint Chiefs elabo¬ 
rated in their report the strategic importance of Japan to U.S. security inter¬ 
ests in the region, giving the following four reasons: Japan's geographic 
location with respect to trade routes, the control of sea passages, as a base 
used by the Soviet Union against U.S. bases in the Pacific, and as staging 
areas to be used by the United States to "project [its] military power to the 
Asiatic mainland and to the USSR islands." The JCS then stated that peace 
negotiations had to include the "following safeguards" to protect 
America’s security interests and "in order that...the communistic expansion 
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plans of the Soviets may be held in check at least as far as Japan is con¬ 
cerned." These conditions were: 

a. There should be prior assurance of Japan's economic, psychological, 
and political stabilit!; and of her democracy and western obligation; 

b. Japan's internal security forces must be adequate not only for main¬ 
tenance of order but for protection against sabotage of vital installa¬ 
tions. This may involve stronger internal security forces than were 
thought to be essential prior to the current overrunning of China; 

c. Since there can be no guarantee in the present world situation of the 
sovereignty of a defenseless Japan, there should be plans, as previ¬ 
ously recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for limited Japanese 
armed forces for self-defense to be effectuated in war emergency, and 
in any case, unless the general situation makes it clearly unnecessary, 
prior to departure of occupation forces from Japan; and 

d. No definite time should be set in the peace treaty for withdrawal of 
occupation forces. Rather, they should be phased out gradually and 
occupation should be terminated only after it has been determined 
and agreed that conditions are sufficiently satisfactory to justify ter¬ 
mination." 

Setting these conditions as the JCS did frustrated State which believed that 
it could best guarantee Japan's orientation toward the United States 
through a peace treaty; a continued occupation, as called for by the mili¬ 
tary, was in fact endangering precisely this. Acheson, in a letter to 
MacArthur (who also called for an early peace treaty) in early September, 
explained it succinctly by writing, "It seems to me that...there is not a 
dichotomy between a peace treaty and occupation. Both might well be used 
to accomplish the same purpose (of) finding] the true path of progress 
toward a Japan firmly attached to American interests in peace, security and 
freedom from Communist domination in the Far East. 1 "" This reasoning 
was later followed in the State Department's review of NSC 49, completed 
in late September under the early direction of the head of the Policy 
Planning Staff, George F. Kennan. 11 These views — later forwarded to the 
NSC on October 4 (becomingNSC 4911) — argued that "the only hope for 
the preservation and advancement of such democracy and western orienta¬ 
tion as now exist in Japan lies in the early conclusion of a peace settle- 

. lit* 

ment. 

Immediately prior to the conclusion of this report. State Department 
officials met on September 9 with British Assistant Under Secretary for the 
Far East, Maberly E. Dening, and officials from the British Embassy in 
Washington shortly before a meeting scheduled between Acheson and the 
strongly anti-Communist British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin. Dening 
criticized the American side for not placing more emphasis on the Far East 
and not moving toward an early peace treaty with Japan. Director of the 
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Office of Far Eastern Affairs W. Walton Butterworth explained to his coun¬ 
terpart that a procedure for a peace conference had yet to be found. 
Moreover, Butterworth continued, the Communist victories in East Asia 
had changed the situation. America was concerned whether a peace treaty 
would compromise U.S. security interests in the area and whether the 
Soviet Union and China participate in such a conference. In response, 
Dening argued that it was necessary to proceed without the Soviets because 
they would not agree to the terms of a peace treaty set by the United States. 
Regarding the security question, Dening suggested that U.S. security inter¬ 
ests could be guaranteed by a bilateral pact between Japan and the United 
States in which Japan would provide bases to the America in exchange for 
protection. "Such an arrangement," Dening added,"would seem accept¬ 
able to the Japanese who want protection as much as they do a peace set¬ 
tlement.” Dening also suggested that the United States might want to have 
a trusteeship over the Ryukyu Islands as a further safeguard of its security 
interests in the Western Pacific." Acheson and Bevin confirmed in their 
meeting four days later that the United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
British Commonwealth countries should begin "advance preparation" and 
seek "prior agreement among us on all the principal provisions." They also 
agreed that Acheson would report the views of the United States on a 
Japanese peace treaty in time for the next Commonwealth meeting set for 
January in Colombo. 14 

At the end of the week, Acheson met with President Truman and Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Stephen T. Early after a Cabinet meeting to explain 
that the State Department would soon solicit the views of the JCS on its 
essential security requirements based on the assumption that a peace set¬ 
tlement would be negotiated in the near future.” This request was officially 
made on October 3, 1949 in a letter from Under Secretary Webb to 
Secretary of Defense Johnson, in which Webb explained that the two 
departments should reach agreement by mid-November to allow time for 
discussion and approval of the draft by the NSC and the President before 
its presentation to the British in December. 16 In the meantime, Acheson on 
September 29 designated the Under Secretary's office to prepare a new 
treaty draft and by October 13, this new draft was ready. However, reflect¬ 
ing the fact that the security problem was the key to the treaty, security pro¬ 
visions were not included in the draft and were to be inserted after 
discussions with the Defense Department." 

The JCS response to Acheson’s request for the military’s views of its 
security requirements (NSC 60,"Japanese Peace Treaty") came late how¬ 
ever and only reconfirmed its earlier opinion (seen in NSC 49) that negoti¬ 
ations for a treaty were still premature. 1S On the morning of December 24, 
one day after receipt of the JCS memo, Acheson asked Bradley and Major 
General J. H. Burns (representing Under Secretary of Defense Early) to 
meet with him and State Department officials to discuss the military’s views 
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in the memorandum. Acheson, following State’s practice of allowing the 
military to decide things directly related to the military or U.S. security 
interests, began by expressing understanding of the military requirements 
for the continued presence of U.S. forces and bases in the area, a policy 
with which State was in agreement for the most part. Acheson explained 
that he was critical however of the JCS' requirement that both the Soviet 
Union and the de facto government of China must also be signatories to a 
peace treaty with Japan. "In view of these two considerations, the view 
expressed by the JCS that negotiations leading toward a peace treaty with 
Japan are premature represents...a masterpiece of understatement.” 15 He 
then read an informal memorandum (he had prepared to give the British 
Ambassador, Sir Oliver Franks, later that same day) to the JCS for their 
concurrence. In this memo, Acheson admitted that while on several points 
"tentative conclusions" had been reached, but on the "very important mat¬ 
ter of security," the United States had not been able "to find satisfactory 
answers to certain basic problems confronting us." Acheson’s memo noted 
that the "basic problem underlying a treaty is security; that is, to avoid any 
peace settlement which would weaken the United States security position 
in the western Pacific and therefore the security of all other like-minded 
powers in that area. The United States also appreciates that security clauses 
in the treaty must be dual in purpose: security against renewed Japanese 
aggression and security for Japan against Soviet-Communist aggression. 
The two aggressive threats appear closely related, however, for in its pre¬ 
sent state of complete disarmament Japan can be realistically regarded as a 
future threat only if allied or in cooperation with Soviet military 
might...The United States therefore believes Soviet potentialities toward 
Japan must be given the most serious consideration and that, however 
much a treaty may be desirable, one which fails to give Japan adequate pro¬ 
tection against Communist aggression, outright or subversive, may well be 
worse than no treaty at all." Thus, Acheson noted, the United States would 
not be able to "meet the contemplated schedule" as decided by he and 
Bevin in September 2 " However Acheson sought a two-track approach; con¬ 
tinuing discussions with Allies while working to gain the agreement of the 
interested departments and agencies in the government. Truman gave his 
consent to this approach at a December 29 NSC meeting when he recog¬ 
nized that "the United States and the United Kingdom could negotiate a 
peace treaty with Japan whether the USSR participated or not.” 21 

In early 1950 as seen in Table 6-2 in the previous chapter, both the State 
Department and the Defense Department sent representatives to Japan for 
further study. For the State Department, Philip C. Jessup went to Japan 
(and thirteen other nations in the region), on a three-month tour ending on 
March 15. In Japan, Jessup found MacArthur in "emphatic and enthusias¬ 
tic agreement" with his proposition that "one of the ways we could meet 
the communist menace in Asia was by the conclusion of the Japanese Peace 
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Treaty, which would prove that we were not imperialist but were ready to 
satisfy the legitimate desires of the people.” 22 The JCS, on the other hand, 
were in Japan from January 29 to February 5 and upon their return, reaf¬ 
firmed their earlier views that the time was not right for a peace treaty with 
Japan. 

The State Department in the meantime continued to study the type of 
security arrangements to be brought about as well as the overall need to 
conclude an early peace treaty with Japan. Its "Position of the Department 
of State on United States Policy Toward a Japanese Peace and Security 
Settlement," completed on March 9, argued again for the early conclusion 
of a treaty and called for a "Pacific collective security arrangement," con¬ 
sistent with the U.N. Charter, as a way to provide for U.S. security inter¬ 
ests in the area. 23 Two weeks later, on March 23, at the request of Secretary 
Johnson, Under Secretary of the Army Tracy S. Vorhees met with Acheson 
to explain his department's views on the peace treaty. Following the JCS 
visit to Japan originally undertaken at Vorhees request, the military reex¬ 
amined its approach to the peace treaty, but in effect came to the same con¬ 
clusions reached earlier: if the United States unilaterally ended the 
occupation with a peace treaty, the Russians would not be bound by it and 
technically could occupy Japan as per the original surrender terms. 
Acheson however rejected this line of thinking as "unduly stressing] the 
extent to which such grounds...would motivate the Soviet Union in its 
actions." Another meeting would be needed Acheson stated. 24 

Exactly one month later on April 24, Acheson called a meeting of 
Pentagon and State officials to try to bring their views on a treaty into 
closer agreement. 2 ' Actually, Acheson was seeking to reason with the mili¬ 
tary and get them to support an early peace treaty with Japan. Specifically, 
Acheson drew attention to the earlier statement by Johnson that the treaty 
was "premature" and to the JCS requirements that American forces had to 
remain in Japan while at the same time the Soviet Union and de facto 
Chinese government had to be parties to the signature of the treaty. 
Acheson said these conditions made "conclusion of a treaty impossible." 
Thus, in place of that, Acheson argued again that an early, non-punitive 
treaty should be concluded while a multilateral Pacific collective security 
arrangement (with the FEC countries and Japan) would be entered into at 
the same time. In this arrangement,“Japan would grant whatever bases and 
rights might be determined as necessary to defend Japan against aggres¬ 
sion." A political and economic treaty for Japan, while leaving the occu¬ 
pation forces in place, as proposed earlier by Vorhees, was unrealistic, 
Acheson said, warning,“the situation in Japan was not stationary." 
Acheson emphasized that "the choice with which the United States was 
faced was not a choice between the situation we now have and an alterna¬ 
tive, but rather a choice between a deteriorating situation and an alterna¬ 
tive...It does not solve the political problem simply to decide to do 
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nothing." General Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
disagreed, stating that a peace treaty was in fact still "premature," partic¬ 
ularly "in light of recent developments and the uncertainties in the chang¬ 
ing situation in the Far East." Bradley added as well that he was "against 
a peace treaty for the sake of a peace treaty” (a charge thrown at State 
which Acheson had denied already earlier in the meeting). Admiral 
Sherman agreed with Bradley's assessment and argued that "the crux of the 
problem from the military standpoint was that a decision was required as 
to whether our power position should be based on the periphery of islands 
formed by Japan, Okinawa, and the Philippines or whether the United 
States should abandon its position in Japan and Okinawa and draw back 
to Guam and the Philippines, a position held by us before the last war." 
Sherman added that were U.S. forces to withdraw from Japan, "Okinawa 
would be untenable." Therefore, he warned, he "saw no middle position 
between the two alternatives." Sherman's comments are particularly curi¬ 
ous because he seems to have completely disregarded Acheson’s ideas for a 
security arrangement while at the same time not offering a serious rebuttal. 

Acheson, the skilled lawyer and negotiator, recognized the Defense 
Department's pre-eminent role in military planning, including regarding the 
size and positioning of American forces in Japan, and here re-emphasized 
State’s traditional position that "whatever military requirements were 
essential to U.S. security were for the U.S. military to determine." Acheson 
added that State continued to look to the Defense Department for "advice 
on this point." Acheson said that State’s primary concern, however, was "in 
making sure that the United States did not ask for more bases and rights 
than it would actually need in the long run because this would simply give 
rise to unnecessary difficulties in negotiations and unnecessarily adverse 
political consequences." Defense officials, while reiterating that they felt "a 
peace treaty under present conditions was premature for at least the next 
six months (atwhich time the situation would be looked at again)," agreed 
that if the Secretary of State "for political reasons should say that the situ¬ 
ation was deteriorating so fast that the United States could not wait as long 
as six months, then the Joint Chiefs would have to reassess the situation at 
once." Acheson however did not seem satisfied with this response. He 
stated that "no one can say at just what time the situation will have dete¬ 
riorated to the extent indicated," and continued by arguing that "a military 
occupation run anywhere, however ably conducted, begins after a certain 
time to run downhill and a point is eventually reached where one has to 
peg one’s military requirements through the conclusion of a new arrange¬ 
ment and one must be willing to pay the price for this." The military 
seemed to agree with this line of argument, but Secretary Johnson asked 
that any decisions be put off until after they return from an inspection trip 
of the Pacific bases . lh In this way, a final decision on the necessity of pro¬ 
ceeding with a peace treaty was delayed again. This meeting in particular 
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demonstrated just how difficult it was to separate political problems from 
military considerations. No matter how much each tried to limit the scope, 
they were in fact linked. Acheson decided in the meantime to continue at 
least with the department’s preparations for the treaty. 

III. PREPARATIONS: DULLES AND THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
BRIEFINGS, SPRING 1950 

It was against this background that Dulles, a lawyer with more than 40 
years experience in international affairs, began his work.'. In addition to 
the stalemate between the State and Defense departments, the Truman 
Administration's entire Asian policy was being aggressively criticized by the 
opposition Republican Party, in what Acheson called the "attack of the 
primitives.” 28 Thus, in the spirit of bipartisanship, as well as in recognition 
of the practical necessity for it, Dulles, the foreign policy spokesman of the 
Republican Party, was appointed as Consultant to the Secretary of State on 
April 6, 1950, after a series of discussions and correspondence between 
Dulles, Rusk, Acheson, and the ailing Republican leader Arthur 
Vandenberg in late March 1950. 2y 

W. Walton Butterworth, who by this point had been replaced by Dean 
Rusk as Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs and was now 
working for Secretary of State Acheson as his assistant on the Japanese 
peace treaty, was due to leave for his posting as ambassador to Sweden and 
thus would not be able to continue in his work. 30 Recognizing the delicate 
political and military nature of a future peace treaty as well as the compli¬ 
cated domestic political situation, Butterworth believed that a career 
Foreign Service Officer would have great difficulty in successfully negotiat¬ 
ing (and seeing ratified) a treaty. He thus recommended his fellow 
Princetonian, Dulles, to take over his position as assistant in the Japanese 
peace treaty preparations." Acheson and Truman eventually agreed. 

One would have thought that given his connections with the Republican 
Party, Dulles’ role would be that of a liaison for the Department with 
Congress. However, Dulles’ status was bigger than that, as were his inter¬ 
ests. His desire was to work on the Japanese Peace Treaty problem, which 
he let be known at every occasion. 32 In fact his interest in the peace treaty 
was demonstrated the very day he was appointed. Dulles reportedly told 
Acheson that the administration would "never get anything done unless 
you select someone in whom you have confidence, give him the job to do, 
and then hold him to results. Look at the Japanese Peace Treaty — the 
Department has been discussing it for four years without result. Why don’t 
you give someone one year in which to get action, with the understanding 
that if he can’t do it, he fails? Give him a target and enough authority to 
get there.” 33 Dulles then requested that he be briefed on the Japanese treaty 
preparations. Acheson agreed, sending his Special Assistant, John B. 
Howard, a lawyer, and Butterworth to New York the following day to meet 
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with Dulles before he began a short holiday to Canada." Their meeting 
lasted more than four hours, during which Butterworth and Howard 
explained the background of the treaty preparations and the ideas on secu¬ 
rity arrangements. Importantly, the subject of Okinawa appeared often. 55 

Butterworth was first to speak, briefing Dulles on the background to the 
Far Eastern situation and the preparations for a peace treaty and security 
arrangements, including the failed attempts to bring about a peace confer¬ 
ence in 1947, Kennan’s trip to Japan in 1948, the development of NSC 13, 
Japan's rearmament, and the military requirements of the JCS "as they had 
so far inadequately been revealed to us" for bases in Japan and Okinawa. 
Howard next explained each of the principal security arrangements that 
was being considered for Japan, including: Japan's neutralization, a U.S.- 
Japan base agreement, a Pacific Pact, an agreement for both the defense of 
Japan and defense from Japan, and a "limited political and economic treaty 
with SCAP’s powers remaining unchanged in the security field." 

After their briefing, Dulles was asked his views. The new adviser con¬ 
centrated for the most part to commenting on each of the security arrange¬ 
ments that had been introduced. He began by dismissing plans for the 
neutralization of Japan, stating "Neutrality had no meaning for the 
Russians," a position similar to that of Acheson. Dulles moreover was crit¬ 
ical to varying degrees of the other arrangements, such as a Pacific Pact and 
the one for a limited treaty, although he did seem "favorably disposed 
toward" a multilateral agreement "whereby Japan would be defended 
against attack and the participating countries would defend one another 
against attack by Japan," spending the most time on discussions of it. 
Concerning a base agreement, in which the Japanese government would 
provide bases for U.S. forces, Dulles was non-committal. 56 According to the 
memorandum of conversation on the meeting, Dulles "seemed unaware of 
the JCS interest in having bases" in Japan and Okinawa, showing "no indi¬ 
cation that he had any predisposition as to the necessity for bases." He did 
say that he 15 appreciate[d] the usefulness of bases spread out over a con¬ 
siderable area" as the United States had in the United Kingdom and that 
"bases on Japan proper might be comparable to these." Dulles cautioned 
however that "nevertheless bases in a hostile country would be useless and 
the Japanese must be willing, as were the British as in the case of the U.K., 
to request the United States to establish bases on Japan." (This too was a 
position held by the State Department and would prove to be a fundamen¬ 
tal element of Dulles' thinking.) In any case, Dulles admitted, the question 
over the establishment of bases on Japan was a "technical military prob¬ 
lem." While he was "prepared to envisage an arrangement either with or 
without bases on Japan proper," regarding Okinawa, Dulles’ "views were 
the same as those of the (State)Department’s position regarding a trustee¬ 
ship, namely that an ordinary trusteeship would be as satisfactory as a 
strategic trusteeship." 57 
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On May 18, Dulles was officially given responsibility for handling nego¬ 
tiations for the Japanese peace treaty at a press conference held by Truman. 
Here, the President announced as well that the peace treaty would be the 
responsibility of State Department and that the treaty was, he hoped, not 
too far off, thus implying that the Secretary would have his support in any 
conflict with the Department of Defense regarding a peace settlement. 58 
Shortly after receiving his assignment as chief negotiator for Japan, Dulles 
agreed to make a trip to Japan." In preparation for his work and the 
upcoming trip, Dulles invited those in the State Department involved in 
Japan policy to his office to discuss his new assignment. It was in these ses¬ 
sions in late May that Dulles received his second set of briefings, in the 
form of thirteen background papers on more detailed aspects of U.S. pol¬ 
icy toward Japan and their implementation. 

The last briefing paper, of interest here, was a five-page discussion on the 
Ryukyu Islands, which set forth earlier policy and identified current prob¬ 
lems."’ This paper was drafted by Noel Hemmendinger of the Office of 
Northeast Asian Affairs and revised by that office’s Deputy Director, U. 
Alexis Johnson, a career diplomat who had returned to Washington in the 
late summer of 1949 after almost four years of continuous service as 
Consul (and then Consul General) in Yokohama, Japan. 41 While in 
Yokohama, Johnson had a great deal of experience with Okinawa. 
Although it seems that he himself did not visit Okinawa during this time, 
he did learn of conditions there through, as seen in Table 6-2, the dis¬ 
patching of several younger Foreign Service Officers to report on the mili¬ 
tary government and the social, economic, and political situation in 
Okinawa whose reports he would read before forwarding them to 
Washington. 42 It would thus be no exaggeration to say that he was one of 
the most knowledgeable officials regarding Okinawa in State at the time. 

Johnson and Hemmendinger began by giving an overview of American 
policy toward Okinawa making clear that their Northeast Asian Affairs 
Office, as seen in State Department policy to date, believed “the Ryukyu 
Islands were not taken by the Japanese by violence and were under 
Japanese sovereignty long before 1914. Accordingly, while Japan may be 
required to relinquish sovereignty over them, such sovereignty has not been 
relinquished and the declarations of Allied policy do not clearly contem¬ 
plate that it should be relinquished." Importantly, the paper then explains 
the political background of Okinawan policy, and essentially overturns for¬ 
mer assumptions about Okinawa, based on five years of occupation expe¬ 
rience, observations, and political reporting. "Politically and culturally, the 
Ryukyus are essentially Japanese, and have a cultural level comparable 
with the poorer areas of Japan proper. Early U.S. directives based on the 
premise that the Ryukyus had a separate tradition and culture from that of 
Japan were unrealistic." Johnson and Hemmendinger were in effect 
emphasizing that the military's attempts to make separation of the Ryukyu 
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Islands from Japan more acceptable by portraying the islands as having a 
completely different identity was based on an incorrect understanding of 
the history and desire of the people. Importantly, as well, the briefing paper, 
in its last section, "Current Problems," attempts to set forth the problems 
that Dulles faced regarding Okinawa's international status and the areas to 
be encompassed. The arguments are looked at below in detail. 

Firstly, the paper explains that a plan for Okinawa to be put under a 
strategic trusteeship "which would give to the United States all powers 
which the military consider essential is out of the question for the foresee¬ 
able future" because of the Soviet veto in the U. N. Security Council. On 
the other hand, the paper continues with the explanation concerning an 
ordinary trusteeship, which could more easily be obtained a vote in the U. 
N. General Assembly. However, the question as to whether the supervision 
by the U. N. Trusteeship Council would be "compatible with U.S. strategic 
requirements" had yet it was noted to be discussed in detail with the mili¬ 
tary. Finally, the paper analyzes the option of an arrangement in which 
Japan would retain sovereignty over the Ryukyus with the provision for 
American bases there. Assuming that retention by Japan would be "con¬ 
sistent with United States strategic interests," the paper argued "it would 
have (at least two) definite advantages." The first advantage was that the 
United States would be spared the problems and some of the expenses of 
the administration of "an area whose population can be expected to make 
ever-increasing demands as their present low standard of living is 
improved." Moreover, the second advantage would be that America would 
not be exposed to the "charges of colonial expansion" which were already 
affecting American policy in Asia. 

Johnson, well aware of the difficulty State was having in convincing the 
military, added a warning to Dulles in a later draft of this paper that was 
incorporated into the final briefing paper, "Army thinking is rigidly along 
the lines of continued separation from Japan and absolute control by the 
United States.” 43 How correct he was. American policy regarding 
Okinawa’s territorial status to date had been basically divided between mil¬ 
itary and political considerations. The State Department, conscious of the 
commitments made in the Atlantic Charter, had as we have seen, tradi¬ 
tionally sought the return of sovereignty to Japan with base rights being 
guaranteed. The military on the other hand was against such a formula and 
wanted absolute strategic control over the islands. A theoretical compro¬ 
mise solution was the formula for an ordinary trusteeship, although the 
State Department was not fully in agreement with it, nor was the military, 
as is seen later in this chapter. Before arrangements could be finalized for 
Okinawa however, the big question was whether or not to go ahead with 
the treaty at this point, and would take Dulles and his assistants to Japan 
in an effort to bring about a decision. 
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IV. DULLES’ EARLY WORK AND PREPARATIONS FOR HIS FIRST 
TRIP T O JAPAN 

After receiving his assignment, Dulles chose Allison, introduced above, the 
then-Director of the Office of Northeast Asian Affairs (NA)as "his per¬ 
sonal associate and advisor" for preparing the peace treaty. Allison was a 
career diplomat with extensive prewar experience in Japan (and China), 
and had first worked with Dulles the year before while Allison was serving 
as Far Eastern Advisor to the American delegation of the United Nations . 
Dulles apparently liked Allison's writing ability and his conviction, shared 
by Dulles, that Japan should be given a "liberal treaty that would encour¬ 
age the Japanese and make them, of their own volition and not by force, to 
be decent members of the family of nations." Allison was impressed with 
Dulles’ "indefatigable" work habits. 44 It was a pace he would continue to 
keep throughout the peace treaty preparations. 

Their first order of business was to get ready for their trip to Japan to 
meet with MacArthur and Japanese leaders for discussions on the possibil¬ 
ity of a peace treaty. For Allison this meant first removing himself from his 
duties as Director of the Office of Northeast Asian Affairs and then review¬ 
ing what had been done relating to the peace treaty with Japan, as well as 
learning about the various views of the Defense Department, the Far 
Eastern Commission, and other offices within State." For Robert A. Fearey, 
formerly charged as Allison's special assistant in charge of Japanese Peace 
Treaty planning in the same office, it meant updating Allison and Dulles on 
the planning already done. For Dulles, in addition to this in-depth study¬ 
ing, it meant working with Congress to "secure" bipartisan support for 
U.S. policy and working at a consensus on various issues between the State 
Department and the military. 46 By June 7 he had a memorandum already 
prepared. According to Fearey, one evening Dulles took the department's 
30-page treaty draft home and the next morning returned with a one-page 
"statement of principles." Dulles apparently did not want to submit a full 
treaty text at this point to the Allies. "His concept," Fearey explains, "was 
to start only with a few basic principles, to seek our Allies and Japan's 
agreement on them, to get each country to feel it was an active participant 
in building the treaty from the beginning.” 47 In it, Dulles argued that in the 
case of Japan, the "long-range, overall objective" was: 
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A Japanese people who will he peacefully inclined; 
effectively respect fundamental human rights; 
be part of the free world; 
be friendly to the United States; 

be capable of developing their own well-being and self-respect without 
dependence on outside charity; 

be able by their conduct and example to exhibit to the peoples of Asia and 
the Pacific Islands the advantages of the free way of life and thereby help 
in the effort to resist and throw hack communism in this part of the world. 

Dulles expanded on these themes in attachments to the memorandum, but 
did not go into any detail of the security arrangements or of the disposition 
of Okinawa because of the need to clarify the views of the Defense 
Department before proceeding. 4 " 

Exactly one week after completing this memorandum, Dulles and 
Allison departed Washington on June 14 for Tokyo." Aware that his trip 
coincided with that of high-ranking military officials including Secretary 
Johnson and JCS Chairman Bradley, Dulles put his thoughts down on the 
peace treaty: "Much depends on whether the JCS want to use Japan gen¬ 
erally as a major advanced offensive airbase. That decision if adopted as 
U.S. policy, would have many consequences in terms of relations with, and 
responsibilities for, the Japanese. The alternative," the memorandum con¬ 
tinues," [wa]s some form of defensive guarantee, stiffened by a continuing 
presence of some skeleton U.S. forces.""’ Dulles found MacArthur equally 
concerned over the delayed treaty due to differences between the State 
Department and Pentagon. Indeed, (as described in an earlier chapter) 
MacArthur had in March 1947 called for a peace treaty saying that Japan 
had already been demilitarized and democratized and only a treaty would 
allow Japan to economically recover by joining the community of nations 
again. By 1950, MacArthur was clearly frustrated with the impasse and no 
longer hid his low opinion of the JCS (with the exception of Admiral 
Sherman), dismissing their lack of understanding of Japan and the peace 
treaty as "not at all understanding] the problem here." (The hostility 
between MacArthur and the JCS was in fact mutual.) He likewise sug¬ 
gested to his Political Advisor, William J. Sebald, and Ambassador-at-Large 
Jessup, during the latter's visit to Japan in early January (1950), that State 
simply "overrule the JCS" because negotiation of a peace treaty "was not 
a decision which should be left to the JCS.”' 1 Sebald felt the same way. In 
his diary on the eve of Dulles' June trip, he recorded that there was a "dan¬ 
ger of allowing the military not only to influence foreign policy, but actu¬ 
ally to make it, as is being done in the case of the peace treaty discussions 
regarding] Japan. It appears to me that the State Dep[artmen]t should lay 
down the specifications — once it has decided that we should have a treaty 
for reasons of foreign policy — and that the Defense Dep[artmen]t. should 
then conform, by decision of the President, if necessary. It now appears to 
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be just the opposite."" It would be MacArthur, working with Dulles dur¬ 
ing the latter's visit to Japan, who would bring about an arrangement that 
both the military and State could accept. 

V. THE FIRST DULLES TRIP AND THE MACARTHUR 
COMPROMISE, JUNE 1950 

Dulles and his party of five (his wife, deputy Allison, secretary Dorothy 
Doyle, and two newspaper correspondents) arrived in Tokyo in the early 
morning of June 17 for a two-hour layover before traveling on to Korea. 
Sebald met Dulles at Haneda Airport where, during breakfast, they went 
over the details for Dulles' longer stay in Japan set to begin on June 21. 53 

Almost immediately after the Dulles group departed, Sebald was back 
again at Haneda in order to welcome the Johnson-Bradley mission of mil¬ 
itary officials, who in the words of the Political Advisor to SCAP was, 
along with the Dulles group, “carrfying] the State-Defense impasse to the 
front lines."" The first shot of this battle was fired by Secretary Johnson at 
SCAP headquarters in the Dai Ichi Life Insurance Building during the brief¬ 
ing that visiting dignitaries usually received upon their arrival in Japan. 
Johnson, according to Sebald’s report, attacked "the State Department 
crowd" and its plans to proceed with a treaty. Johnson also attacked Dulles 
personally by characterizing him as "an impractical man who approached 
the world’s problems with a religious, moral, and pacifist attitude." " In his 
memoirs, Sebald described the whole session as "a particularly unpleasant 
and...unjustified episode."" Sebald’s disgust is more apparent in his diary: 
"The whole thing was smelly and nauseating," he recorded? 

While Dulles and his group were touring pre-hostilities Korea, Johnson 
and Bradley sought to dissuade MacArthur from supporting a peace treaty 
with Japan. That MacArthur had been calling for a peace treaty for more 
than three years did not seem to discourage them; indeed it may have been 
out of desperation that they sought to convince MacArthur. Expecting 
exactly this, MacArthur had prepared a long memorandum regarding a 
peace treaty, as well as a second one on Formosa prior to their arrival. 5S It 
is the first one which primarily concerns us here. 

The fundamental problem of whether to proceed with a treaty of peace 
or not concerned the question of securing base rights in Japan. The State 
Department, basing its actions on primarily political considerations, 
wanted to proceed at any rate with the peace treaty; the military did not 
even want to consider a peace treaty until its strategic requirements were 
met. The dilemma was in finding, as MacArthur wrote in this memoran¬ 
dum, "a solution...which will serve the one without doing violence to the 
other.” 59 MacArthur, who had been hesitant to accept bases in mainland 
Japan all along, was critical of the two alternative security arrangements 
which had been tossed around that year. 60 Specifically, these were a collec¬ 
tive security arrangement (both for and against Japan) that would go into 
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effect with the conclusion of a peace treaty and a partial peace with the 
retention of the present regime of control, i.e. military occupation. 
Mac Arthur warned that the first arrangement would be "interpreted as dic¬ 
tated by primary American security arrangements — with accent upon the 
defense of the United States rather than the defense of Japan" and would 
"arouse a wave of intense nationalistic opposition within Japanese politi¬ 
cal circles...fanned by Communist propaganda that the reservation of such 
military bases to the United States would be a move toward the ’coloniza¬ 
tion’ of Japan and an aggressive threat against the mainland of Asia.’”’ 1 
Mac Arthur, who prided himself on knowing the Japanese people and "the 
Asian mind," likewise noted that while such an arrangement was possible 
to secure legally, "its value to the United States would be limited by the bit¬ 
terness and resentments which would thereafter dominate the Japanese 
mind." Mac Arthur more or less dismissed the second alternative security 
arrangement as "worse than the status quo" commenting that "its easily 
discernible weakness would lie not only in its failure to accord the Japanese 
full political autonomy, but even more in its patent effort to mask the con¬ 
tinued occupancy of military bases behind the pretended need for indefinite 
extension of the existing regime of Allied control." In place of these two 
arrangements, MacArthur introduced his own suggestion, which he called 
"Alternative Security Arrangement III.” MacArthur had actually been con¬ 
sidering this arrangement for some time it seems, sharing his ideas with 
Sebald in a meeting between the two on the night of May 24 telling him 
that "he would try to break the impasse which ha[d] arisen between State 
[and] Defense."" MacArthur argued that the clauses of the Potsdam 
Declaration (6, 7, and 12) provided "a legal basis for security reservations 
in a peace treaty." This legal basis would be founded on a broad interpre¬ 
tation. Specifically, MacArthur noted that clause 6, stating that "a new 
order of peace, security, and justice will be impossible until irresponsible 
militarism is driven from the world," had been traditionally and "nar¬ 
rowly" interpreted to mean vis-a-vis Japan. However, it could, in 
MacArthur’s reasoning, also be interpreted to include other countries as 
well, specifically the Soviet Union and China, which might threaten Japan's 
"peacefully inclined and responsible government." As a result, 
MacArthur’s full recommendation took the following form: 

That a normal treaty be consummated embodying, however, a security 
reservation to the effect that so long as "irresponsible militarism" exists in 
the world as a threat to peace, securit!; and justice in Japan, the pertinent 
security conditions of the Potsdam Declaration shall be deemed unfulfilled 
and, in view of the attendant threat to unarmed Japan's "new order of 
peace, security, and justice," points in Japanese continue to be garrisoned 
by the Allied Powers signatory thereto through United States forces; that 
when such threat from "irresponsible militarism" ceases to exist, all pro- 
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visions of the surrender terms shall he deemed fulfilled and all Allied gar¬ 
risons shall be permanently withdrawn from Japan. 

According to Sebald's account of their May 24 discussions, MacArthur 
suggested that the treaty should contain a provision that certain bases 
would be reserved for the use of U.S. troops "for the purpose of securing 
the achievement of the basic objectives set forth in the Potsdam 
Proclamation."" The Japanese moreover would be given the opportunity 
to vote on the treaty, according to MacArthur’s plan; however, if the results 
of the nationwide plebiscite were against the treaty of peace containing the 
base provision, the "regime of control" would continue without a peace 
treaty. 

MacArthur gave this memorandum calling for an early peace to Johnson 
and Bradley sometime on or after June 18." Sebald speculated in any case 
that Johnson "must have been upset when later he was given [the] memo¬ 
randum prepared by General MacArthur."" Indeed, he was when he real¬ 
ized that MacArthur was set against delaying a treaty any longer, as the 
latter's memorandum made clear; 

The Japanese people have faithfully fulfilled the obligations they assumed 
under the instrument of surrender and have every moral and legal right to 
the restoration of peace. On this point, as before stated all of the Allied 
Powers are in full accord and publicly committed and their failure to pro¬ 
tect Japan in this right would be a foul blemish upon modern civilization. 

For this reason and irrespective of the issues joined and ultimate policy 
objectives, we should not allow ourselves to be deterred from moving 
invincibly forward along a course which we ourselves and the entire world 
recognize to be morally and legally right...Thereby Japan and all of Asia 
would witness the resurgence of our moral leadership and renewal of our 
initiative in the conduct of Asian affairs."" 

Dulles was obviously more receptive to MacArthur’s memorandum than 
the military, which wanted to continue absolute control over Japan by 
delaying the peace treaty. Following his return from Korea in the late morn¬ 
ing of June 21, and lunch with Sebald and the MacArthurs at the General's 
embassy residence, Dulles was given a copy of MacArthur’s memorandum 
from Sebald. Working at Sebald's office in the Mitsui Building at 
Nihonbashi in central Tokyo, the two went over the memorandum until 
late in the evening." The following morning, Dulles and Sebald called on 
MacArthur to discuss it. Dulles, encouraged by MacArthur’s strong desire 
to go ahead with the peace treaty, suggested that MacArthur should 
expand on his discussion of security arrangements with Japan. 6S In response 
to Dulles' request, and perhaps at the prompting of Johnson and Bradley 
as well, MacArthur produced another memorandum dated June 23 entitled 
"Concept Governing Security in Post-War Japan.MacArthur seems to 
have given this memorandum to Dulles at their private meeting on the 
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morning of June 24. 70 In this follow-up memorandum, MacArthur essen¬ 
tially contradicts his earlier recommendation that "points in Japanese ter¬ 
ritory continue to be garrisoned" by writing "the concept that the defense 
of a land area necessitates only reservation of predetermined points for air, 
ground and naval concentrations has been outmoded by the accelerated 
speed and power of modern war. In place thereof," MacArthur continued, 
"the entire land mass must be regarded as a potential area for maneuver 
with adequate provision made to insure complete freedom of strategic 
planning and tactical disposition to meet any change in the requirements 
for successful defense."" (Italics by author.) Essentially he was freely 
expanding on his definition of garrison "points." MacArthur explained in 
his memorandum that the situation meant that in regard to Japan, "the 
entire area of Japan must be regarded as a potential base for defensive 
maneuver with unrestricted freedom reserved to the United States as the 
protecting power." Ever concerned about the Japanese feelings and politi¬ 
cal repercussions, MacArthur noted that "by avoiding emphasis upon any 
specific points to be reserved as ’bases’ for use of the security forces...the 
distasteful connotation given the term 'bases', as legitimate spoils of war, 
may be avoided.” 72 Somewhat ahead of his time, he also called here for 
prior consultation between the American Military Commander and the 
Japanese government, no authority to intervene in the internal affairs of 
Japan, "pay-as-you-go" leasing arrangement, full responsibility to handle 
claims for damage to property or injury, as well as the strengthening of the 
Japanese police forces "to a size and character adequate for internal secu¬ 
rity."" The JCS were not willing to go that far at this point however. 

MacArthur’s views, particularly those of an early peace and a workable 
arrangement for "international security" that would be acceptable to 
Japan, were essentially in line with the ideas of Dulles and State. By accept¬ 
ing the idea of maintaining U.S. troops and facilities in Japan and of 
strengthening Japan's internal security, MacArthur’s views were also acco¬ 
modating of the security requirements of the military, and in the words of 
Sebald, "an ingenious compromise to what appeared an insoluble prob¬ 
lem.” 74 However, despite MacArthur’s attempts to seek a compromise, 
Johnson and Bradley were still opposed to a treaty when they left Japan on 
June 23. 77 Dulles and the JCS would have to take up discussions on their 
individual findings back in Washington. 

VI. A STATE-DEFENSE CONSENSUS O N A TREATY AND 
PREPARATION OF A DRAFT 

Two days before Dulles’ scheduled departure. North Korean forces crossed 
the 38th Parallel and invaded South Korea to start the still-unresolved 
Korean War. Sebald, realizing that MacArthur’s delicate compromise 
would look more fragile than ever and that the military would likely resist 
even more strongly attempts at a peace settlement, sent the Secretary of 
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State a telegram immediately after Dulles departed. Despite being written 
in the middle of a "situation rapidly deteriorating in Korea," Sebald argued 
that in fact a peace treaty was still in fact necessary: "Visits of Secretary 
Johnson, General Bradley and Dulles have aroused in Japan a truly 
astounding amount of enthusiasm and speculation regarding possible peace 
treaty in the near future...As a matter of timing...it appears to me that a 
serious psychological let-down would result from further inordinate delays 
in arriving at some definite course of action designed to restore sovereignty 
to Japan either by treaty or other means.” 76 Although Acheson did not need 
convincing, Dulles wrote to Acheson following his return to Washington 
suggesting in a confidential memorandum that the President "should come 
to a decision as to what, if anything, to do about Japan and a treaty" and 
warning him that "if matters drift because of total preoccupation with the 
Korean war, we may lose in Japan more than we can gain in Korea.” 77 
Dulles explained that it was his "impression that the Korean attack makes 
it more important, rather than less important, to act. The Japanese people 
have been in somewhat of a postwar stupor. The Korean attack is awak¬ 
ening them and I think that their mood for a long time may be determined 
by whether we can take advantage of this awakening to bring them an 
insight into the possibilities of the free world and their responsibility as a 
member of it. 3 ” 6 

During the summer months, Dulles and Allison worked to secure the 
understanding of the military on issues of strengthening the Japanese inter¬ 
nal security establishment and use of military facilities in Japan." On July 
25, a draft of a prospective articles to be used a treaty with Japan entitled 
"International Peace and Security" was ready after having been cleared by 
"the various Department officials who would be interested" and having 
received several revisions."' This four-article draft, meant apparently to be 
one chapter of the treaty, was based on a memorandum that Dulles had 
prepared for MacArthur (likely in response to MacArthur’s memorandum 
of June 14) during his talks with the General, in which Dulles sought an 
approach where "any arrangements about security with Japan should be 
cast in the mold of overall international peace and security rather than in 
terms of any special advantage to the United States at the expense of 
Japan."" Dulles also incorporated the ideas of MacArthur, found in his 
June 23 memorandum, which sought both to make the treaty as "inoffen¬ 
sive as possible to the Japanese" and give the United States "the broad 
power...to place military forces wherever in Japan the United States may 
determine to be desirable from the standpoint of [the] maintenance of inter¬ 
national peace and security in the Japan area."" Dulles recommended to 
Acheson that the memorandum, having been based on MacArthur’s views 
and reviewed by the related officials in the State Department, be forwarded 
to Secretary Johnson for the Pentagon's approval, adding that he would 
also speak with Secretary Johnson about it. Acheson took Dulles’ advice 
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and forwarded the draft to Johnson on August Lif 5 Two days later Dulles 
called Secretary Johnson and spoke with him over the telephone about it. 
At first Johnson said that "they had a war on and didn’t have time to talk 
about it." Later he explained that he meant "they were not able to discuss 
the memorandum at the moment." " Johnson, mistakenly, criticized Dulles’ 
draft by stating that he had not taken into consideration the views of the 
JCS or MacArthur. Assuming that Dulles had not seen MacArthur’s June 
23 memorandum, Johnson said "it seemed that the State Department had 
proceeded on the basis of MacArthur’s first memorandum but not the sec¬ 
ond."" Dulles countered that not only had he in fact seen the memoran¬ 
dum but that he had of course spoken with MacArthur about it and as a 
result, the draft in Johnson's hand "was intended to, and I [Dulles] thought 
did, carry out the position expressed by General MacArthur in the second 
memorandum." Moreover, Dulles explained, "draft gave the United States 
the right to maintain in Japan as much force as we wanted, anywhere we 
wanted, for as long as we wanted, and I did not see very well how the 
Defense Establishment could want more than that." Johnson quickly came 
around, saying that if State intended to acquire such rights then "he 
thought we could’get together and go places’." He asked Dulles for another 
week at which time the Pentagon would be ready to discuss the situation. 
Giving Dulles the green light, Johnson said that with the exception of the 
security issue, the other areas were "political" and thus the State 
Department could "go ahead on those without being held up in any way 
by the Defense Establishment. Four days later, Dulles and Allison had a 
draft peace treaty ready for Japan which incorporated, for the time being, 
the same security clauses as found in Dulles' July 27 memorandum.” The 
JCS however, after their review of these security clauses, replied on August 
22 that the State draft of "International Peace and Security" did not "ade¬ 
quately safeguard" the "security interests of the United States" and thus 
did "not meet the minimum security requirements of a treaty."" General 
Bradley was particularly critical of "any formula which s[ought] to rest 
United States security interests on the United Nations alone"" 

Allison, as Dulles’ deputy, undertook the review of the JCS memoran¬ 
dum while Dulles was away a two-week vacation at the end of the sum¬ 
mer. 91 ’ Dispassionately commenting in great detail on Bradley's 
memorandum, Allison explained that the State Department’s draft security 
articles did not in fact "rest United States interests on the United Nations 
alone."" Allison wrote, "While casting the security provisions in the words 
of the United Nations Charter and in a framework roughly equivalent to 
that which would prevail if the United Nations were working perfectly, in 
all cases the final determination of what shall be done and how and when 
it shall be done is reserved to the United States." Concluding his long mem¬ 
orandum, Allison argued that the State Department draft met the essential 
requirements that of the JCS and that there should be no further delay in 
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beginning discussions with the "friendly members" of the 11-nation Far 
Eastern Commission. 

On August 28, Acheson telephoned Secretary Johnson to discuss the 
peace treaty. Acheson agreed to Johnson's request that further discussions 
would be necessary. Johnson appointed Major General Carter B. 
Magruder, Special Assistant for Occupied Areas and Acheson asked Allison 
to be the State representative. 92 The following day on August 29, Allison 
called on Magruder to discuss the JCS review and Allison's comments on it 
as laid out in his August 23 memorandum. 9 ’ Allison found that the 
Pentagon was in agreement on most points. However, according to Allison, 
Magruder feared that the security provisions of the State Department's plan 
would have to be relinquished once Japan was admitted to the United 
Nations, to which he explained that was in fact not the case. Magruder’s 
other objections, Allison felt, were "apparently based upon a lack of under¬ 
standing of the U.N. Charter." Magruder also raised concerns with the 
phraseology of State’s plan, but Allison countered that while certain con¬ 
cerns could be accommodated, the State Department would have the 
"responsibility for devising language which would not only meet the nec¬ 
essary Defense conditions, but also be acceptable to our Allies and to the 
Japanese." Allison also emphasized the need for a quick and short treaty 
and explained to his Defense counterpart that the State Department desired 
to begin discussions with the Allies at the upcoming session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in New York. Implying agreement, 
Magruder first said he would still need as much as two weeks to discuss the 
plan fully with his colleagues, but finally agreed to see Allison again by the 
end of the week. 

Allison received Magruder at his office on the morning of September 1 
where the two representatives achieved "practically complete agree¬ 
ment...as to the desirability of proceeding with negotiations for a Japanese 
treaty" as well as other points related with the treaty." Allison and 
Magruder agreed that Allison would prepare a joint memorandum from 
the secretaries of State and Defense for the President outlining their agree¬ 
ment. This draft was completed by Allison over the weekend and given to 
Acheson on September 4, although a subsequent memorandum and not 
actually seems to have been included with the final memorandum." Later 
in the week (September 7), Acheson forwarded a memorandum "recom¬ 
mending how the President should proceed" to Secretary Johnson, who in 
turn, along with Acheson, forwarded it (now known as NSC 6011, 
"Japanese Peace Treaty") to the President later that day or the following 
day for his approval. 96 In any case, Truman gave his approval to it on 
September 8, and directed the Secretary of State to go ahead with its rec¬ 
ommendations." In giving his approval, Truman allowed State to begin dis¬ 
cussions on a peace treaty. Since Acheson intended to discuss the treaty 
with the Allies at the General Assembly, Dulles and Allison went to work 
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touching up the September 4 memorandum, which was later handed to the 
Allies and became known as "Seven Points of the Japanese Peace Treaty." 
The memorandum appeared as follows: 

1) Parties. Any or all nations at war with Japan which are willing to 
make peace with Japan on the basis proposed. 

2) United Nations. Membership to be contemplated. 

3) Territory. Japan would (a)recognize the independence of Korea; (b) 
agree to U.N. trusteeship, with the U.S. as administering authority, of 
the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands; and (c)accept the future decision of 
the U.K., U.S.S.R., China, and the U.S. with reference to Formosa, 
Pescadores, South Sakhalin and the Kuriles. Moreover, special rights 
and interests in China would be renounced. 

4) Security. Pending satisfactory alternative security arrangements such 
as the U.N. assuming effective authority, the treaty would assume the 
continuing cooperative responsibility between Japanese facilities and 
U.S. and perhaps other forces for the maintenance of international 
peace and security in the Japan area. 

5) Political and Commercial Arrangements. Japan would agree to 
adhere to multilateral treaties. Prewar bilateral treaties could be 
revived by mutual agreement. 

6) Claims. All parties would waive claims arising out of the war except 
that the Allied Powers would hold Japanese property within their ter¬ 
ritory and Japan would restore Allied property or if not restorable 
pay for it. 

7) Disputes. Claims disputes would be settled by a neutral committee set 
up by the International Court of Justice. Other disputes would be 
handled by a diplomatic settlement of through the Internal Court of 

Justice.'"' 

The "Seven Points," or principles, were in effect based on the latest draft 
of the peace treaty also prepared by Dulles, which he recognized was still 
only a tentative study." With the treaty draft and statement of seven points 
in hand, Dulles and his assistants set off for New York to seek out the opin¬ 
ions of the Allied Powers. Following these discussions throughout the fall, 
Dulles and his group planned to go to Japan to discuss the treaty with the 
Japanese. Before we look at how those discussions went off, it is necessary 
to review how the territorial clause was formed during this time, and 
specifically how Dulles, MacArthur, and the JCS regarded Okinawa during 
the summer of 1950 and early fall of 1950 as the war in Korea raged 
nearby, and quite badly for the UN forces at first. Following this discussion 
in the next section, we will next look at State Department apprehensions 
regarding the views of the military. After that we will then look at the 
Japanese preparations for the peace treaty in relation to Okinawa and the 
Ryukyu Islands, beginning with where we left off in Chapter Five. 
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VII. OKINAWA AND THE DRAFT TREATY 

In the last chapter, the formation of National Security Council decision 
NSC 13, whose Paragraph 5 established that the United States would 
develop military facilities in the Ryukyu Islands on the assumption that the 
United States would retain long-term control of the islands, was traced in 
detail. It was the worsening international conditions in general, and specif¬ 
ically, Policy Planning Staff Director George F. Kennan, who was at the 
peak of his influence in the government, having taken a special interest in 
the security of Japan and the Ryukyu Islands, that brought the State 
Department to "accept the principle of U.S. control over the southern 
Ryukyus," as seen in PPS/10/1, a position the military had been pursuing 
strongly since 1945. The JCS, as we also saw in the last chapter, completed 
a study (JCS 1613124) in the summer of 1947 on the State Department’s 
peace treaty draft. The treaty draft allowed for the retention of Okinawa 
by Japan — a position the JCS strongly attacked. The JCS forwarded their 
views to the State Department in the fall of 1947 and in the spring of 1948 
had chosen not to amend their position. It was at that point that Kennan 
and his group left for Japan. 

In the meantime, the JCS continued with its strategic planning, not only 
in the context of Okinawa, but of course for all of the strategically impor¬ 
tant regions of the world. On August 29, 1947 the Joint Staff Planners 
directed the Joint War Plans Committee to prepare a short-term strategic 
plan for hostilities that could break out in the following three years in the 
event of Soviet aggression. That plan, known as BROILER and completed 
in March 1948, recognized that the United States and its Allies would not 
be able to respond adequately with ground troops until roughly 10 months 
after the start of hostilities by the Soviet Union due to the "wide disparity" 
in ground forces between the Soviet Union and the Western Allies. As a 
result, the plan considered the use of atomic weapons as necessary and 
listed the British Isles and Okinawa, along with Cairo-Suez (or Karachi as 
an alternative), as the three sites for bases outside the Western Hemisphere 
from which launch a strategic air offensive with atomic weapons. 1 " 1 ’ 

The JCS eventually however came to doubt that the reliance on atomic 
weapons was a wise choice; indeed, suggesting this, JCS historian Kenneth 
W. Condit notes that Admiral Leahy’s approval of BROILER on April 5, 
1948 did not necessarily indicate his approval of their use. 1 " 1 As a result, 
the JCS and their planners reviewed their thinking with regards to the "sole 
reliance" of atomic weapons since authorization for their use, to come only 
from the President, was not assured. 1 " 2 The next stage of planning during 
the spring and summer of 1948 took the name of HALFMOON (later 
FLEETWOOD) and was the first joint emergency plan. It noted that the 
Soviet objectives would be to launch strategic offensives to destroy or neu¬ 
tralize all U.S. and Allied forces on the Eurasian land mass. Highlighting 
Okinawa’s importance again (as well as the importance of air power in the 
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postwar), HALFMOON called for the launching of a strategic air offensive 
fifteen days after the initiation of hostilities by the Soviet Union from the 
three strategic sites designated in earlier planning. One year after the start 
of hostilities, HALFMOON envisioned, the U.S. strategic bombing force 
would grow to a total of 10 medium groups (with two located in Okinawa) 
and one heavy bombing group based in the United States. 1 " 1 

Amid increasingly tight budget restrictions in fiscal year (FY) 1949 and 
(FY)1950, the branches of the military were forced to compete even more 
among themselves. As a result, the planners reconsidered their war plans. 
They considered that the limited resources necessitated the United States to 
opt for the ability to launch, in the wake of hostilities, a strategic offensive 
in Western Eurasia with a defensive action in the Far East. In any case, the 
acting Chairman of the JCS, Dwight D. Eisenhower, implied in April 1949 
that Okinawa was vital to U.S. security because the protection of lines of 
communication between it and the United States was a “must.” 104 In 
November 1949, the emergency war plan OFFTACKLE reemphasized the 
idea of a "strategic defensive" in the Far East and the importance of 
Okinawa. OFFTACKLE noted, according to historian Condit, that the 
"strategic defensive in the Far East...would have as its major objectives the 
continued availability of Okinawa as a base for military operations and the 
defense of Japan. To attain these objectives would also require the reten¬ 
tion of Formosa, the Philippines and the other Ryukyu Islands.""" These 
ideas formed the basis of Defense's position during its discussions with the 
State Department in 1949 and 1950. That the JCS considered both the 
retention of control over the Ryukyu, as well as military bases in Japan as 
absolutely necessary, and yet still would not agree to proceed with a peace 
treaty, was particularly irksome to the State Department. As looked at 
above, it took MacArthur’s compromise suggestions to break the deadlock. 

With the overcoming of the deadlock, the State Department was able to 
go ahead with its peace treaty planning. But it would not obviously be 
allowed to compromise U.S. security requirements in doing so. For exam¬ 
ple, in the September 7 agreement with respect to Japan between the 
Secretaries of State and Defense, which (after the President’s approval) 
allowed the State Department to begin discussions with the Allies, the 
Defense Department cautioned that the "terms must secure to the United 
States exclusive strategic control of the Ryukyu Islands south of latitude 
29°north, Marcus Island, and the Nanpo Shoto south of Sofu Gan" as one 
of several "security requirements [that] should be regarded as vital.” 1 "'’ As 
a result. Chapter IV (Territory)of the Draft Treaty developed by Dulles on 
September 11, 1950, stated that first Japan would accept "the action of the 
United Nations Security Council of April 2, 1947 extending the trusteeship 
system, with the United States as the administering authority, to the Pacific 
Islands formerly under mandate to Japan." Next, the draft chapter also 
stated that "The United States will also propose to the United Nations to 
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place under its trusteeship system, with the United States as the adminis¬ 
tering authority, the Ryukyu Islands south of 29°north latitude, the Bonin 
Islands, including Rosario Island, the Volcano Islands, Parece Vela and 
Marcus Island, and pending affirmative action on such proposal the United 
States will have full powers of administration, legislation, and jurisdiction 
over the territory of these islands.” 1 " 7 Likewise the September 11 corre¬ 
sponding memorandum on the seven principles (officially announced on 
September 14) explains the same point in a shorter way "(Japan would) 
agree to U.N. trusteeship, with the U.S. as administering authority, of the 
Ryukyu and Bonin Islands.” 1 "" 

On September 14, one day before MacArthur’s forces were to land at 
Inchon, in the northwestern part of South Korea, President Truman 
announced at a press conference that the State Department was authorized 
to begin informal discussions with the member states of the Far Eastern 
Commission. 11 ’ 9 The following day, September 15, saw Dulles (anony¬ 
mously identified in press reports as "a responsible State Department offi¬ 
cial") explain the overall framework for the peace treaty that the U.S. 
government was considering. 11 " Shortly after that, Dulles and Allison began 
their discussions during the Fifth General Assembly at Lake Success, New 
York with the Allies and personally handed the seven-point memorandum 
to the representatives of the FEC nations as well as those of the Republics 
of Korea and Indonesia, which had become independent since the end of 
World War II in 1948 and 1949 respectively. 111 

Allied Reactions to the Territorial Clause in the Draft Treaty 

The U.S. draft immediately met the opposition of the Soviet Union on most 
points, including the territorial disposition of the Ryukyu Islands, as well 
as the criticism of India and China, again regarding Okinawa. In a meeting 
in New York on October 26 between Soviet Representative on the United 
Nations Security Council, Yakov A. Malik, Dulles, Allison, and Colonel 
Babcock, Malik questioned why the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands were not 
being considered "other small islands" that the Allied Powers had agreed 
to be considered a part of Japan in addition to the four main islands in the 
Terms of Surrender. Malik pointed out Taiwan and the Kurile and 
Pescadore Islands had already been agreed to by the United States and 
Soviet Union to be detached from Japan but that that was not the case in 
regards to the Ryukyus and Bonins. Dulles did not seem to counter Malik’s 
argument, replying that the U.S. proposal for the disposition of the islands 
was set forth in the memorandum. 112 

The Soviet Union followed up Malik's argument in its Aide-Memoire of 
November 20, 1950. 113 In Point 3 of its six-part memorandum, the Soviet 
government again noted that "Neither the Cairo Declaration nor the 
Potsdam Agreement mention that the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands should be 
taken out from under Japanese sovereignty; moreover, in signing those 
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agreements the states announced they 'had no thoughts of territorial expan¬ 
sion’. In this connection," the aide-memoire continued, "the question arises 
as to what is the basis for the proposal contained in the memorandum to 
the effect that the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands should be placed under the 
trusteeship of the United Nations with the United States as the administra¬ 
tive power. ” To this latter question, and regarding several other questions 
on other matters, Malik asked for a written reply. In the meantime his gov¬ 
ernment published in Moscow the text of the September 11 seven principles 
and the Soviet Aide-Memoire , 11+ The United States was thus obliged to pub¬ 
lish its memorandum and an unofficial translation of the Soviet document 
on November 24. On December 27 Dulles was finally able to oblige Malik's 
request for a written answer, releasing the text of the U.S. reply the follow¬ 
ing day.'" In this reply, "in order to dispel any possible misunderstanding," 
Dulles explained the American position regarding Okinawa in the follow¬ 
ing way: 

The United States Government does not understand the reference by the 
Soviet Union to 'territorial expansion' in connection with the suggestion 
that the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands might be placed under the United 
Nations trusteeship system, with the United States as administering 
authority. Article 77 of the United Nations Charter expressly contemplat¬ 
ed the extension of the trusteeship to 'territories which may be detached 
from enemy states as a result of the Second World War' and certainly the 
trusteeship system is not to be equated with 'territorial expansion.' The 
Government of the United States also does not understand the suggestion 
of the Soviet Union that, because the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands are not 
mentioned in either the Cairo Declaration or the Potsdam Agreement, their 
consideration in the peace settlement is automatically excluded. The 
Government of the Soviet Union seems to have ignored the fact that the 
Potsdam Declaration provided that Japanese sovereignty should be limit¬ 
ed to the four main islands, which were named, and 'such minor islands as 
we determine.' It is, therefore, strictly in accordance with the Potsdam 
Agreement that the peace settlement should determine the future status of 
these other islands. 

It was clear that the United States was not going to accept the Soviet argu¬ 
ment which Dulles dismissed as "Communist propaganda" in a letter to 
MacArthur two weeks after his conversation with Malik in New York. 11 '’ 

It was not only the Soviet Union, however, that raised the issue of the dis¬ 
position of the Ryukyus. Newly independent India also voiced its concerns. 
On December 21, Indian Ambassador to the United States, Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, met with Dulles and Allison and left with them a statement of her 
country's views of the American proposals. 117 In her memorandum. Pandit 
notes: "Regarding the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands, where the U.S. has per¬ 
manent military installations, India is apparently reconciled to the view that 
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these islands would be held by the U.S. as military bases under U.N. 
trusteeship. However, India feels that the question of returning these 
islands to Japan should be decided at the peace treaty.” 11 ''' India would con¬ 
sistently adopt this, if not a stronger, stance. 119 

Despite Dulles’ dismissing of the views of the Soviet Union as propa¬ 
ganda, the State Department was in any case forced to keep its eyes on 
international (and domestic opinion). State itself was never entirely happy 
with the idea of the removing Okinawa from Japanese sovereignty. It was 
during this time that it made one last attempt to allow Japan to retain sov¬ 
ereignty over Okinawa, a subject we turn to next. 

VIII. THE RE-EMERGENCE OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT'S 
CONCERNS, F AT E -WINTER 1950 

No sooner had the draft treaty and its points been compiled, announced, 
and discussions started, when Sebald and members of the State Department 
began to re-address their concerns over the political effects that the "loss 
of the Ryukyu Islands" would have on the Japanese. These concerns had 
existed, as this study has shown, for several years. But it was the rapid turn 
of events following the Korean War, particularly the writing of the peace 
treaty draft, and a despatch by Sebald from Tokyo that set off a reconsid¬ 
eration of the issue within the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs. 

Sebald, in his despatch of October 26, 1950, provides a wealth of infor¬ 
mation on Japanese feelings on the peace treaty and territorial provisions 
by analyzing in great deal public opinion, government thinking, and state¬ 
ments by the various political parties as well as including four enclosures 
of different memorandums of conversations with key officials. 120 Sebald 
noted of the reactions of Japan to the 1905 Treaty of Portsmouth which 
when the terms of the treaty became known in Tokyo "popular indignation 
ran so high as to lead to riots and mob violence." Sebald admitted that 
"while the analogy with the present situation is far from perfect," he warns 
that "the incident is illustrative of the capacity of the normally undemon¬ 
strative Japanese for the most forthright expressions of resentment when 
they consider themselves subject to gross injustice." He concluded his long 
despatch with the following recommendation: 


The Mission regards the deep-seated and widespread opposition of the 
Japanese people to the cession of such outlying island possessions as the 
Ryukyus, Bonins, and Kuriles as a political factor of primary importance 
which cannot be over-loolzed in our approach to the problem of a 
Japanese peace treaty. More specifically, the Mission believes that the 
long-term importance of this factor imposes upon the United States and 
the nations associated with it an obligation at least carefully to explore the 
feasibility of territorial provisions which, while allowing the retention of 
effective control over such areas as may be directed by security consider- 
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ations, would avoid the appearance of an outright alienation of sover¬ 
eignty from Japan, with a consequent rise of irredentism of considerable 
and possibly dangerous proportions. 

Sebald's despatch caught the attention of Gerald Warner, who, as Officer 
in Charge of Japanese Affairs, had just returned from Tokyo where he was 
First Secretary and Consul under Sebald. 121 Warner, one month earlier, had 
had the opportunity to speak with Wajima Eiji, Chief of the Bureau of 
Controls in the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, on problems relating 
to the Ryukyu Islands. 122 Based on their discussions, Warner concluded in 
his memorandum to his supervisor (and brother-in-law), Alexis Johnson, 
that "Should it be possible to accomplish US security objectives with Japan 
in control of the Ryukyus, it might be worthwhile to examine the question 
of proposed US trusteeship vs. Japanese control in the light of its bearing 
on our other relations with Japan.” 125 Exactly one week after receiving 
Sebald's October 28 despatch, Warner had his assistant Robert Fearey pre¬ 
pare a memorandum on November 14 in which Fearey questioned what he 
viewed as the military's demands regarding Okinawa: 

The (StateDepartment) suggestion that the U.S. keep bases in the Ryukyus 
under the same arrangement as in the main islands has always been met 
by the military reply that we must be able to count on holding the 
Okinawa hase permanently. Even accepting this position, however, it has 
never as far as I know been satisfactorily explained why we must control 
the whole land area south of 29 degrees North latitude permanently. 
Admitting the need for radar stations and the like some distance from the 
main hase, why do we have to control the land and people in between! At 
most why should we require greater rights than the very broad military 
rights we will be acquiring in the main islands, where we have neverthe¬ 
less not considered it necessary to take over the government of that coun¬ 
try ? 114 

Fearey goes on to recommend that although the State Department would 
be charged by the military with "reopening an issue already decided by the 
President," it should "insist" that the military give "convincing reasons" 
why the United States should not seek either the same military rights in the 
Ryukyus as were expected to be acquired in the main islands (i.e., applica¬ 
tion of the future bilateral security treaty), except on a "permanent basis," 
or a "99 year lease" of the areas required in the Ryukyu Islands, with the 
rest of the areas left under "Japanese ownership and administration." It 
was, as we saw in Chapter Six, Fearey himself who had written the origi¬ 
nal study on leased bases in early 1947 at the suggestion of his boss James 
Penfield. Although Fearey had recognized sometime in late 1947 or early 
1948 that negotiating a leased bases agreement would likely be as difficult 
to work out as a trusteeship agreement, Fearey seems not to have given up 
on the idea of leased bases. As Dulles’ assistant in the treaty preparations. 
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Fearey was in an important position to offer his long-held opinions on the 
disposition of the Ryukyu Islands to his boss. 

Warner passed Fearey's memorandum to Johnson, who held similar 
views. Earlier, for example, Johnson, in his cover letter to Allison enclosing 
Warner's October 13 memorandum, noted, "As you know, personally I feel 
that we should not necessarily consider the question of the Ryukyus to be 
entirely closed and that when we see the type of arrangement with Japan 
that develops, we should consider reopening the question with Defense at 
a suitably high level."'" Impressed with Sebald's "very interesting" 
despatch of October 26 and Fearey's strong analysis of it and recommen¬ 
dations, Johnson added his own comments in a November 1 7 memoran¬ 
dum to Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs Rusk. 126 Johnson 
suggested to Rusk that despite Acheson's speech at the Press Club in 
January (in which emphasized the importance of the U.S. line of defense in 
the chain of islands including the Ryukyu Archipelago and said that the 
United States would "at an appropriate time offer to hold these islands 
under trusteeship of the United Nations") and President Truman's 
September approval of the draft treaty, the State Department did not have 
to "consider the Ryukyus trusteeship question as entirely closed," adding 
that upon the “firmfing] up" of the bilateral military agreement with 
Japan, the State Department might discuss with the Pentagon "the question 
as to whether its extension to the Ryukyus would not give them everything 
that they require.” 127 Johnson, with his decade-long experience in Japanese 
affairs, closes by warning that “The bilateral military agreement is going to 
be a heavy shock to the Japanese, and this combined with the loss of the 
Ryukyus may well eventually constitute too heavy a strain on the present 
overwhelming pro-American sentiment in Japan.”9* 

Rusk, who himself believed that "our interests in the Far East turned 
crucially on Japan" and thus did not want to see U.S.-Japan relations dam¬ 
aged due to American retention of Okinawa, hoped as well to be able to 
allow Okinawa to be returned to Japan.’" Rusk, it seems, spoke with 
Acheson and Dulles shortly after that because on December 13 Acheson 
sent a letter to Secretary of Defense Marshall asking whether there were 
any objections from the military on "leaving the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands 
under Japanese sovereignty, subject to the provisions of the contemplated 
military security agreement which would presumably take special account 
of the position in Okinawa.” 110 Acheson’s letter to Marshall also included 
a memorandum of the same date on Japan prepared in the State.’" Acheson 
proposed sending Dulles as head of a Presidential Mission to Japan to dis¬ 
cuss the peace treaty and the related security issues and explained the State 
Department's position regarding those issues. One of the important points 
Acheson addressed was the application of a bilateral security treaty to 
Okinawa, the idea explored by Fearey since April 1947. 
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The mission [to Japan] should have authority to discuss and develop ad 
referendum arrangements with Japan which would include...(h)a bilater¬ 
al agreement between the United States and Japanese Governments, deal¬ 
ing with the garrisoning of United States forces in and about Japan, 
including the Ryukyus and Bonin Islands. The terms of this agreement 
would be along the lines of the draft agreement already discussed between 
the State and Defense Departments subject to such modifications accept¬ 
able to the United States Government as may be necessary to secure 
Japanese agreement. The possibility should he explored of making this 
agreement more acceptable to the Japanese and friendly Governments by 
bringing it within the purview of the United Nations Charter and of such 
United Nations machinery as envisioned in the Uniting for Peace 
Resolution. (Italics by author.) 

As a result of this new approach by the State Department, Acheson 
included a revised version of the seven points regarding a treaty with Japan 
announced in September. 152 Being a revised version of the original prepared 
by Dulles and his assistants, it is safe to assume that Dulles drafted or was 
familiar the new version as well. Concerning territorial issues and 
Okinawa, the new version stated that "the Ryukyus and Bonin Islands 
would be returned to Japan provided that the provisions of any military 
security arrangement apply to these territories in the same manner as to 
Japan proper." At the time, particularly in the middle of the Korean War 
and less than two months after Chinese "volunteers" entered that conflict 
in massive numbers, it may have seemed incredulous to the military that 
State would attempt to upset the agreement reached in NSC 1313 and again 
in the September draft treaty regarding the necessity to control Okinawa 
because of its strategic importance (as discussed earlier). 

Acheson's request for the military's views was passed on to the JCS who 
in turn requested MacArthur’s opinions on December 18. 155 In his response 
of December 28, MacArthur continued with his strong and unyielding calls 
for the retention of control of Okinawa arguing that 

Leaving the Ryukyus and Bonin Islands under Japan's sovereignty is high¬ 
ly objectionable from a military point of view. The Japanese are fully 
resigned to the loss of these areas as a penalty for waging war. They form 
a vital segment of our lateral defense line and our control thereof is for¬ 
mally established and universally recognized. It would he unthinkable to 
surrender control and render our use of these areas, fortified at United 
States expense, subject to treaty arrangement under Japanese administra¬ 
tion. It would but he to transform strength to weakness without the slight¬ 
est moral or legal reason for so doing. 154 

The JCS, upon receipt of MacArthur’s telegram, responded later that same 
day to the State Department's request. In addition to being against a treaty 
at the moment, concerning the Ryukyus Islands, the JCS stated that they 
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strongly disagree to any relaxation of the terms of approved United States 
policy relating to these islands. The Joint Chiefs of Staff fail to perceive 
any reason for such a gratuitous concession. On the contrar!; they con¬ 
sider that exclusive strategic control of those islands must be retained by 
the United States in order for us to be able to carry out our commitments, 
policies, and military plans in the Pacific in peace or war. In this connec¬ 
tion, a military security agreement in perpetuity would be inconsistent 
with the concept of Japanese sovereignty. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, there¬ 
fore, consider the proposed concession to be entirely unacceptable, and 
they firmly adhere to the minimum requirements of the pertinent 
approved United States policy as stated in NSC 6011 as follows:“Its terms 
must secure to the United States exclusive strategic control of the Ryukyu 
Islands south of latitude 29° north, Marcus Island, and the Nanpo Shoto 
south of Sofu Gan. 1 ' 5 

It would be hard to imagine that the State Department was not anticipat¬ 
ing such a response. Indeed, during a meeting on January 3, 1951 between 
General Bradley (who would emerge as a particularly strong advocate of 
U.S. control over Okinawa), the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Dulles, Rusk, and 
Allison, the JCS repeated their position that the islands should be kept 
under U.S. strategic control and Japanese sovereignty "not restored.” 156 The 
State representatives were forced to reluctantly agree that "if this was [the] 
Defense [Department's] position it w[ou]ld do its part in achieving [this] 
objective." By agreeing in this way it was very likely that Dulles and State 
were seeking to buy time, as well as to remove the other objections that the 
JCS had against moving forward with a peace treaty, as is shown later in 
this chapter.';' Following this meeting, Acheson immediately wired Sebald 
to tell him of the results and requested him to consult with Mac .Arthur. 
Sebald found himself in agreement with most of MacArthur’s comments 
except, predictably, for the arrangements called for by MacArthur with 
regard to Okinawa. Basing his comments on his earlier October 26 
despatch, Sebald wrote to Acheson that "while agreeing with specifications 
regarding] necessary control over Ryukyu and Bonin Islands, I believe 
same objective might be accomplished without unduly antagonizing 
Japanese public opinion, or doing violence previous public commitments 
regarding] no territorial acquisitions to resort to formula which, while 
allowing retention effective strategic control over Ryukyus and Bonins, 
would avoid appearances of outright and irrevocable alienations.” 156 

While Sebald went ahead with reporting on the political reactions and 
implications of the U.S. position regarding Okinawa, MacArthur contin¬ 
ued to express his views on the American position toward the Ryukyu 
Islands to Sebald. MacArthur’s ideas, as stated to the JCS, as well as on 
other numerous occasions would not in the end change or bend all. It 
would be up to Dulles to balance the views of MacArthur and the JCS 
regarding Okinawa with those of State on the one hand and the Japanese 
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government led by Yoshida on the other. It is those latter views, particu¬ 
larly in the context of the movement on the Japanese side toward a peace 
treaty since 1948, to which we turn next. 

IX. JAPAN'S PEACE TREATY DESIRES FOR OKINAWA, 1948-1951 

As we saw in Chapter Five, the Japanese Foreign Ministry began preparing 
for a peace treaty as early as November 1945, two months after the end of 
the war. In 1947 as the Allied Powers moved toward what was anticipated 
to be an early peace for Japan, the Japanese government, particularly its 
Foreign Minister, Ashida Hitoshi, attempted to express Japan's views of the 
treaty and its desires, despite Japan, under occupation, not technically pos¬ 
sessing full diplomatic rights. By the end of 1947 it became clear that an 
early peace treaty conference would not be held due to differences among 
the Allied Powers regarding the proceedings and the contents of the treaty 
itself, as well as, more importantly the start of the Cold War. Moreover, in 
December 1947, the Japanese government was criticized for trying to 
express its views on a peace treaty and Vice Foreign Minister Okazaki 
Katsuo resigned to take responsibility for the "scoop" that appeared in 
World Report reporting on Japan’s peace planning and desires. 

In March 1948 in Japan, a new government was formed under Ashida 
who acted as his own Foreign Minister, a precedent started in the postwar 
by Yoshida Shigeru in his first term (May 1946-May 1947) and followed 
by Yoshida again in all of his later terms up through his departure for the 
San Francisco Peace Conference in September 1951. As a result however of 
the Ashida government being weak and scandal-ridden, it fell within six 
months. Yoshida, the former diplomat. Foreign Minister, and Prime 
Minister formed a new government in October and re-appointed Okazaki 
to his former position as Vice Minister on October 10. 1411 Immediately after 
that, they began to give to the Diplomatic Section of SCAP many of the 
studies that had been completed to date, including several volumes relating 
to Japanese territory. 141 

Despite the initial embarrassment caused by the "scoop," the Foreign 
Ministry continued, albeit more quietly and cautiously, its studies of its 
position on the peace treaty within the Deliberation Staff. 142 The staff found 
that, first of all, the name of its study "Our Desires," or Wngnho no Kibo, 
which had caused the problem with the Allies, was likely to create further 
misunderstanding and thus thought it to be an unacceptable name for their 
studies. Hence the staff changed the name to "The Expected Peace Treaty 
Draft" (Tainichi Heiwa Joyaku Sotei Taiko). 

The three main tasks of these deliberations were, according to a partic¬ 
ipant at the time: l)to finish completing the explanatory materials and 
studies begun in the Foreign Ministry; 2) examine new problems that 
emerge; 3) reexamine positions based on international developments. 
These studies continued throughout the remainder of 1948 and 1949. In 
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November 1949, officials in the Foreign Ministry decided to speed up their 
studies and one month later, on December 28, their studies were completed 
and reviewed. However, the opportunity to actually use these new studies 
would not come until one year later in the fall of 1950 when the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment decided to move ahead with a peace treaty. 141 In all of these stud¬ 
ies, it should be pointed out, the territorial issue was addressed. 

In the meantime, on May 30, 1950, three weeks before Dulles’ first 
planned visit to Japan, Yoshida was handed a copy of the document, 
"Fundamental Positions With Regard to Peace Problems" (HeiwaMondni 
ni Knnsuru Kihonteki na Tachiba), and numerous other position papers. 144 
However, Yoshida returned them shortly saying that "more research and 
examination were needed.” 14 ' One of the papers not accepted by Yoshida 
at the time was the one entitled "Fundamental Position Regarding the 
Territorial Problem" (Ryodo Mondni ni Taisum Kihonteki Tachiba ). 146 
Yoshida may have felt that the wording, as seen below, was too weak or 
general. 

This eight-page document begins by giving the background of the terri¬ 
torial problem in the context of the treaty of peace with Japan by dis¬ 
cussing the Potsdam and Cairo declarations, as well as the Atlantic Charter. 
The paper explains that the Japanese government "does not want to make 
any complaints regarding the decision of the Allied Powers...nor does it 
want to make any criticisms." However, the paper continues, the govern¬ 
ment did wish to express its positions on the "areas, particularly the minor 
island...and the historic and other relations with them...in the hope that 
the Allied Powers when making their final decisions on Japanese territorial 
problems would give appropriate consideration to Japanese feelings and 
other necessary factors." Japan, it explained, was in full agreement with 
the Atlantic Charter and thus was prepared to cede all claims to Korea, 
Taiwan and other territories. It felt, as the following quotation shows, 
however that the Nansei Islands were in a different category and thus 
should be considered Japanese. 

The fact that the people of the Nansei Islands, including Olzinawa, are 
racially Japanese has been proven archeologically and linguistically 
beyond a shadow of doubt. 

While these islands have been a part of Japan's suzerainty since the 7th 
centur!; because these islands are geographically far and isolated, special 
regional characteristics have emerged, and the islands south of Amami 
enjoyed an autonomous status between the 12th or 13th centuries to the 
16th century However, in the 17th centur!; the islands became a part of 
the territory of the feudal lord of Kyushu, with only the islands to the 
south of the Olzinawa Islands being allowed any extensive freedom. 
Following the Meiji Restoration [in 1868], these southernmost islands 
were included in the formation of Olzinawa Prefecture, enjoying absolute¬ 
ly no differences in administration with the other prefectures. In their 
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daily lives, the people likewise experienced all of the same rights as the 
other prefectures. 

The population of the Nansei Islands in 1940 was approximately 
800,000. The people in general could read and write standard Japanese 
and speak it in public. Moreover, the sentence structure and vocabulary of 
the local dialect that they use in everyday conversation is rooted in the 
Japanese language. Moreover their religion, customs, and folkways bear 
close resemblance, if nor being the same, to the Japanese mainland. 

Since Okinawa and the other islands south of 30°[Latitude] have 
been placed under U.S. military occupation, the people [of the islands] 
have deeply feared the possibility that they will be permanently separated 
from Japan. They strongly desire that the upcoming peace treaty will reaf¬ 
firm that their islands are a part of Japanese territory. They believe that 
the Allied Powers are now already aware of their feelings. A popular vote 
to establish the feelings of the local residents is no longer possible for the 
islands of Chishima and Ogasawara, where they have already been 
removed, hut would be probably be easy to do in the Nansei Islands. 

The Nansei Islands are dependent upon the mainland for their main 
foods and other necessary items. On the other hand, the Nansei Islands 
are an important source of tropical fruits, including refined sugar, as well 
as other agricultural products. Japan is of course fully prepared to do its 
very best to restore the islands after the ravages of war and to maintain 
the standard of living of [the residents of] the Nansei Islands. 

Although Yoshida ended up rejecting the papers, calling for more study, his 
exact views or comments on it paper regarding Okinawa are unfortunately 
unknown. By looking at other papers he commented on later, we may con¬ 
clude that he was in agreement with the general thrust of the paper. Yet, to 
him, the paper did not address the likely core of the problem— how to bal¬ 
ance Japan's desires to see the islands retained under their sovereignty while 
balancing the strategic needs of America. 147 With Dulles coming three 
weeks later for general talks, Yoshida may have preferred not to adopt a 
final stance until feeling out what the U.S. government was considering for 
a peace treaty and what it was planning for the disposition of Okinawa. In 
the end, it appears however that Dulles and Yoshida did not discuss the 
problem of Okinawa during Dulles’ visit. 144 

Yoshida, interestingly, and characteristic of his "one-man" style of lead¬ 
ership— which made him respected by some, disliked by many — did not 
wait in one respect for the Dulles mission to arrive. In late April, prior to 
the completion of the above studies on a peace treaty, Yoshida sent one of 
his "disciples," Finance Minister Ikeda Hayato, who would later become 
prime minister (1960-1964), a close confidante, Shirasu Jiro, and a young 
finance expert Miyazawa Kiichi, himself also later to become prime minis¬ 
ter (1991-1993) to Washington to meet with Joseph M. Dodge, 
MacArthur’s special assistant in charge of Japanese financial affairs, for 
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talks nominally about the state of the Japanese economy. 149 Yoshida how¬ 
ever had another reason for arranging the talks. In an effort to break the 
stalemate in Washington over a peace treaty and to bring an early end to 
the occupation, it seems that he not only bypassed MacArthur but also 
bypassed his Foreign Ministry to directly relay a message that Japan was 
prepared to offer the United States bases in Japan and thus align Japan 
politically and security-wise with America.’"' In relaying this message, 
Yoshida may very well have also been concerned, as evidence suggests, 
about Okinawa's fate were U.S. bases to be found only in Okinawa and not 
on the mainland, as implied in the earlier Second Ashida Memo. 1 ’ 1 

This was actually not the first time that the subject of bases in Japan was 
discussed however. We saw earlier that Ashida and the Foreign Ministry 
considered in September 1947 that it would be necessary for the United 
States to use bases in times of "emergency" in Japan to protect Japan. The 
U.S. government was apparently not prepared to accept any offers from 
Japan at that time which was viewed still as an enemy state rather than an 
ally. Moreover, on April 7, 1950, Yoshida had broached the subject of 
bases in post-treaty Japan during a dinner party at his house with Cloyce 
K. Huston, the Counselor of the Mission, during Sebald’s absence on a 
long-weekend trip to Kansai. 1 ' 2 Yoshida, according to Huston, spoke 
"quite volubly...avoiding any specific commitments, but always allowing 
the inference that he would be favorably disposed toward whatever practi¬ 
cal arrangements the United States might consider necessary in order to 
assist Japan in the maintenance of her security in the post-treaty period." 
Huston noted that Yoshida "definitely avoided any flat statement, how¬ 
ever, that he would favor American military bases in Japan after the 
treaty.” 155 Yoshida’s positive, but vague, references to "practical arrange¬ 
ments" was likely a way to satisfy the U.S. military's concerns over whether 
they could have base rights in Japan and thus to speed up movements for 
a peace treaty.'" Whether MacArthur’s June acceptance of bases in Japan 
was directly related to Yoshida’s announcement is unknown, but the 
author believes that it was very likely, as MacArthur had set for himself as 
a condition just such a request from the Japanese.’" In any case, with the 
compromise suggested by MacArthur allowing for the establishment of 
U.S. bases in post-treaty Japan, the State and Defense departments could 
move ahead toward a peace treaty. 

In September, following Dulles’ trip to Japan, the Japanese learned from 
President Truman's September 14 press conference that the U.S. govern¬ 
ment had drafted its general principles regarding a peace treaty and that 
discussions with the Allies were soon to begin. 156 As looked at earlier, it was 
not until November before the full contents of the "seven points" were 
made known to the public. In the meantime. Foreign Ministry officials 
attempted to gather from all the news reports an outline of what the recent 
U.S. version of a peace treaty was going to look like. On September 26, this 
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initial report, known as the "Operation A," or A Sagyo, was compiled and 
explained to Prime Minister Yoshida. A special group was quickly formed 
to prepare a report dealing with the following four parts: l)general obser¬ 
vations of the problems of the peace treaty; 2) the U.S. conception of the 
peace treaty; 3) policy regarding Japanese desires; and 4) requests to be 
made in writing to the United States. This report calling for a total peace 
(i.e., with the participation of the Communist countries and a resolution by 
the U.N. General Assembly endorsing the presence of U.S. forces in Japan) 
was completed on October 4, and handed to Yoshida the following day.'" 

The draft was returned by Yoshida the following week (October 11) 
with the criticism that he “regret[ted] that [he] could not find any states¬ 
man-like good sense in it.""' Shocked, Director of the Treaty Bureau 
Nishimura and his assistants, Ando Yoshimitsu, Fujisaki Masato, and 
Treaty Bureau Deputy Director Takahashi Michitoshi were told in no 
uncertain terms that they had to rework the entire draft."’ A revised ver¬ 
sion, known as "Operation D," or D Sagyo, which called for Japan's align¬ 
ment with America and Western states (i.e., the signatures of the 
communist states on the peace treaty would not be necessary), was ready 
by December 27 and submitted to Yoshida on the following day, December 
28. 1< ’" Yoshida reviewed the "Operation D" documents and revisions were 
made to them on January 5 (and again on January 19). Yoshida also asked 
veteran diplomat Hotta Masaaki, who served as a liaison between 
Nishimura’s working group in the Foreign Ministry and the Prime 
Minister's office, to look over the drafts as well. 1 " 1 The discussion below 
will focus on the debate in these documents relating to Okinawa and the 
territorial provisions. 

Among the documents brought to Yoshida on December 28, and subse¬ 
quently looked at by him. Foreign Ministry officials viewed the territorial 
problem in the following way: 


According to point 3 [of the so-called Seven Points], the Okinawa and 
Ogasawara islands are proposed to be placed under a U.S. trusteeship. We 
understand the military requirements of the United States and are pre¬ 
pared to meet the requests [of the United States] in any manner. However, 
the separation of these islands would be hard for the sentiments of the 
[Japanese] people to beac We hope that this point will be reconsidered. 
This is a point to consider in order that both countries are able to build a 
close relationship in the future. How this problem [may or may not be] 
solved will likely be used by the Communist camp as a pretext to prevent 
the establishment of good relations. With this in mind, it should be made 
clear at the earliest possible opportunity that points 3 and 4 [of the U.S. 
draft] are not intended to ignore the ideas of the Japanese people when 
deciding the stationing troops in Japan and the disposition of the 
Oltinawa and Ogasawara Islands."" 
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Yoshida, concerned about Japan's sovereign status and the future of the 
residents, made important revisions to the paper which eventually the 
Japanese side presented (in an expanded form) to the U.S. delegation. On 
January 5, Yoshida’s revisions on the above version (with the additional 
part italicized by the author) were incorporated into the Treaty Bureau's 
new draft in the following way: 

According to point 3 [of the so-called Seven Points], the Okinawa and 
Ogasawara islands are proposed to be placed under a U.S. trusteeship. We 
understand the military requirements of the United States and are pre¬ 
pared to meet the requests [of the U.S.] in any manner. However, the sep¬ 
aration of these islands would be hard for the sentiments of the [Japanese] 
people to beac We hope that this point will be reconsidered. (If it can not 
be helped that the islands are to be placed under a trusteeship, we desire 
that the areas necessary for military purposes are limited to the greatest 
extent possible , that Japan can be a joint administrator, and that it is made 
clear that when the situation that necessitates a trusteeship no longer 
exists that these islands are to be returned to Japan.) This is a point to con¬ 
sider in order that both countries are able to build a close relationship in 
the future. How this problem [may or may not be] solved will likely be 
used by the Communist camp as a pretext to prevent the establishment of 
good relations. With this in mind, it should be made clear at the earliest 
possible opportunity that points 3 and 4 [of the U.S. draft] are not intend¬ 
ed to ignore the ideas of the Japanese people when deciding the stationing 
troops in Japan and the disposition of the Okinawa and Ogasawara 
Islands. 14 ’ 

Yoshida's revisions remained as they were through the final version of the 
papers for Operation D. '' However, it became necessary to expand upon 
these points. 

The document entitled "Measures to Be Taken in the Case of U.S. 
Insistence on Trusteeships for Okinawa and the Ogasawara Islands," com¬ 
pleted on January 26, a few days before Yoshida was to have his first meet¬ 
ing with Dulles, represented these new considerations. 1 ” The document 
begins by stating the problem as "If Okinawa and the Ogasawara Islands 
are placed under a trusteeship, the permanent loss of these islands would 
likely be the most irritating thing to the people [of Japan], In order to lessen 
this problem," it continues, "the following measures are considered: 

1. Limit the Duration of the Trusteeship. 

As an example, the former colony of Italy, Somaliland, is to be placed 
under trusteeship for a period of 10 years. After that, it is to be grant¬ 
ed independence. In this way, limiting the number of years for a 
trusteeship is most desirable. 

If that is found to be difficult, the following phrase should be 
added ’.‘These islands will be placed under trusteeship limited to the 
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period which the situation requires.' When that situation disappears, 
the decision for the final status of the islands should handled in accor¬ 
dance with Article 76 (listing the basic objectives of the trusteeship) 
and "the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned," as is clear¬ 
ly defined in the trusteeship agreement (Article 76 [b]).There are no 
legal problems expected with this proposal since it is consistent with 
the provisions of the [UN] Charter. 

In addition, it would he prudent to secure a written understanding 
outside any agreement from the United States that these islands will he 
returned to Japan once the need for a trusteeship disappears. 

2. Make Japan a Joint Authority. 

An example where a joint authority system exists for a trusteeship area 
is the case of Nauru Island in which Great Eritain, Australia, and New 
Zealand have joint authority. Moreover, Italy as an administering 
authority over Somaliland is an exainple where a former enemy state 
became [in 1950] an administrator. If Japan were to become joint 
administrating authority with the United States, by being in an equal 
position with the United States, the sentiments of the [Japanese] people 
would he satisfied with regard to the [question of the eventual] rever¬ 
sion of the islands, the administration of the islands, the authority 
regarding the residents. (The idea for a joint authority was in fact men¬ 
tioned by a State Department official.) 

Moreover concerning the citizenship of the residents, according to 
the related parts of the Trusteeship System as established by the UN 
Charter, the residents would fall in a special situation. They would not 
receive citizenship of the administering country or countries, they 
would not receive United Nations citizenship, nor would they retain 
the citizenship of the country that the trust territory once belonged to 
[in this case Japan], (According to precedent, they would have the cit¬ 
izenship of the trust territory.) It is stated that the administering 
authority would he responsible for diplomatic and other protection 
when the inhabitants of the trust territory travel outside the territorial 
limits. Therefore, it will be difficult to request that the inhabitants of 
the islands he allowed to retain their Japanese citizenship. 

In addition to the two points listed above, we should request that the fol¬ 
lowing points he considered concerning a trusteeship. 

1. The relationship between these islands and the Japanese mainland 
should he allowed to continual as usual to the greatest extent possible. 
Above all, the people of both areas [the mainland and the islands] 
should be allowed to travel back and forth freely, and for customs pur¬ 
poses, the islands should he considered a part of Japan. 
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2. The people of the islands of Ogasawara and Iwojima, brought to the 
mainland during the war by Japan and after the war by the U.S., should 
be allowed to return to their home islands. 

Yoshida would adopt these ideas in a memorandum (introduced below) 
that he later passed to Dulles, part of his attempt the author calls the 
"Yoshida Initiative" to get Dulles and the U.S. government to allow Japan 
to retain the Ryukyu Islands 

The Yoshida Initiative, January 1951 

Based on the work of the Foreign Ministry to date, Yoshida launched a 
diplomatic campaign to seek the understanding of the United States and 
international community, and to prove Japan's loyalty. In the January 1951 
edition of Foreign Affairs, Yoshida wrote that "Japan awaits a peace treaty. 
We do not know what will be the conditions of peace. This is a treaty Japan 
will conclude as a defeated nation for the first time in her history, and it is 
likely to prove a bitter pill for us to swallow. But we are prepared to take 
our punishment.” 166 Meanwhile, Yoshida expressed to his Cabinet at a 
meeting in early January—around the time that the first revisions were 
made to the "D Operation 14 — the "hope that the Ryukyu Islands eventually 
would be restored to Japanese sovereignty...[moreover] the Japanese 
Government would favorably consider leasing the Islands to the United 
States in preference to having them placed under United States trustee¬ 
ship.” 167 It was also reported, according to a despatch drafted by a young, 
but well connected, Foreign Service Officer, William N. Stokes, and sent on 
to Washington by Acting Counselor of Mission Niles W. Bond, that "the 
Prime Minister stressed that the Islands had not been obtained by conquest 
or aggression, are inhabited by Japanese, and have the closest historical ties 
to Japan.” 168 

On the evening of January 19, the same day that revisions were made to 
the paper on territorial problems for the "D Operation," Yoshida spoke 
this time directly but informally with Sebald at a dinner party and inquired 
as to "whether it would be possible for Ryukyuans to retain Japanese 
nationality under any trustee arrangement that might be entered into.” 16,1 
Sebald felt Yoshida's question important enough to note it in his diary and 
to highlight it several years later in preparation for the writing of his mem¬ 
oirs."" Sebald also felt it important enough to telegram its contents "prior¬ 
ity" to Dulles the next morning. 171 Sebald cited Yoshida's request to retain 
Japanese nationality for the “Ryukyuan people" and expanded on what he 
had written in his diary by telling Dulles that "[Yoshida] indicated that 
while trusteeship of some kind over [the] Ryukyus might be acceptable, 
[the] Japanese people desire [to] preserve some vestige [of] their sovereignty 
regardless [of] how tenuous [it may be]." Sebald told Yoshida that the 
"matter [was] beyond [his] province but...[that] he might wish [to] discuss 
[it] with Dulles.” 172 Yoshida, no doubt, was expecting that reply — however 
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his mission was in many ways accomplished. His speaking to Sebald was 
probably as much an inquiry as it was an attempt to relay to Dulles 
through Sebald Japanese thinking on the Okinawa question.'" 

Yoshida quickly realized how difficult the territorial issue was likely to 
become. Shortly after his "informal" talk with Sebald, Yoshida visited 
MacArthur to express Japan’s desire to see the islands retained under 
Japanese sovereignty. To say that Yoshida's move was a bold one would be 
an understatement; MacArthur’s views desiring complete, absolute, and 
permanent control over Okinawa, which were held since at least 1947, 
were well known to the Japanese government as seen in an earlier chapter. 
Nonetheless, Yoshida it seems attempted to impress upon MacArthur the 
importance of the issue. Despite the very good relationship between the 
General and Yoshida, MacArthur said the "answer to this [the return of the 
Ryukyus] would be an unequivocal ‘no’.” 174 Moreover, MacArthur "flatly 
told Prime Minister Yoshida that he...would be unalterably opposed to any 
arrangement which does not divorce Japan completely from these 
islands."'" This rejection may have led Yoshida to concentrate his efforts 
on Dulles instead to convince the U.S. government to allow the islands to 
be returned to Japan. This was a wise decision on Yoshida’s part, since 
MacArthur himself later indicated to members of the Dulles group shortly 
after this conversation that he did not "wish to play an active part in the 
Mission's work but only to be brought in if difficulties arose.""" 

Immediately prior to the arrival of Dulles, Yoshida thus attempted to 
relay another message to Dulles and his assistants when he sent his aide and 
close confidante Shirasu to Sebald's office on January 23 to meet with 
Robert Fearey, who arrived early that morning ahead of the full Dulles 
party to finalize local arrangements. 177 Fearey took Shirasu’s visit and com¬ 
ments seriously, noting that "while many Americans have reservations 
about Shirasu personally, he has long been a close friend and advisor to 
Yoshida.” 174 Shirasu warned Fearey that “transfer[ing] title" of the Ryukyu 
and Bonin Islands from Japan "would be a serious mistake, greatly reduc¬ 
ing the benefits which may otherwise be derived from a treaty." Shirasu 
added that because Japan was "prepared to give the U.S. all required mili¬ 
tary rights there for as long as necessary," the people of Japan would not 
"understand why these peacefully acquired islands, populated, as they con¬ 
sider, by people as Japanese as other, should be taken from them. Such 
action would be a continual source of bitterness, a bitterness shared by 
himself and other educated Japanese no less than by the masses." Upon his 
arrival shortly after, Dulles would have to take into consideration precisely 
this problem. 
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X. THE DULLES MISSION'S SECOND TRIP TO JAPAN, 
JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1951 AND NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 

On January 11, Dulles was appointed President Truman's Special 
Representative, with the personal rank of Ambassador. Two weeks later on 
the evening of January 25, Dulles' group arrived in Tokyo to start what he 
called "consultations," but in many ways were "negotiations" that did not 
end even after the signing of the peace treaty later that year in September 
because Yoshida was not about to give up on the territorial issue (or other 
issues such as rearmament for that matter as well).' 9 

After being met by MacArthur and Sebald at Haneda Airport, followed 
by a late dinner party with all the Chiefs of Mission at Sir Alvary 
Gascoigne’s residence, the Dulles group began their first staff meeting the 
following morning, January 26.'"During the course of discussions between 
Sebald and the Dulles group, Dulles explained his concepts of the peace 
treaty and stressed the "importance he attached to a broad basis of politi¬ 
cal support for the understandings achieved." Sebald suggested that in 
order for Yoshida to be better prepared for his meeting with Dulles, he and 
Allison be allowed to visit Yoshida with a copy of the seven-point state¬ 
ment of principles enunciated in September and a copy of a tentative 
agenda prepared by Dulles and his staff on the airplane. 

Sebald and Allison subsequently called on Yoshida at his residence in 
Meguro at 4:00 later that afternoon.'" The second of the documents, enti¬ 
tled "Suggested Agenda," handed to Yoshida numbered 13 points."’ The 
very first point was "Territorial [considerations]." It suggested as the topic 
of the discussion on this question, "How to carry out the Surrender Terms 
that ’Japanese sovereignty shall be limited to the islands of Honshu, 
Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku and such minor islands as we may deter¬ 
mine'." Allison explained to Yoshida that Japan was "to be treated as an 
equal and not as a vanquished enemy and that [the mission] hoped to have 
full discussions with the Japanese on these matters," as had been stated at 
a press conference by Dulles upon his arrival to Japan. Sebald and Allison 
likely pointed out to Yoshida that Dulles, as he had stated at the staffs 
morning meeting, would welcome the prime minister's own proposals, but 
"if they were inadequate Mr. Dulles would tell Mr. Yoshida so and an 
effort would be made to evolve better ones."'" With that, Yoshida imme¬ 
diately had his staff, centered on Nishimura, get to work on a response; 
they finally finished at 2:00 a.m., only to have to revise their draft again 
the next day. 184 

In the meantime, Dulles’ group met the following day (January 27) for 
what would become their regular 10:00 a.m. staff meeting (later changed 
to 9:30 a.m.). Dulles made his concerns felt over recent comments in the 
press by Japanese leaders and government officials calling for the return of 
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the Ryukyus. 185 Drawing on his prior experiences at the Paris Peace 
Conference and his familiarity of post-World War I affairs, Dulles stated: 

The Versailles Treaty stigmatized the socialist government which signed it 
and provided the reactionaries with a platform on which they were able 
to climb to power. The U.S. draft looks like a liberal treaty but there are 
already rumblings against certain of the territorial provisions. We do not 
want to crucify the party that makes the treaty. Perhaps we should inform 
Yoshida that we are unwilling to negotiate unless he creates a coalition 
group with whom we can deal on a genuinely non-partisan basis and 
whose participation will guarantee, as far as anything can, that the treaty 
will stick...If the opposition parties do not like the treaty let them say so 
now. 184 

Not only the opposition parties, but Yoshida himself would make those 
pleas for the return of the Ryukyu Islands. 187 

Dulles had other viewpoints to take into consideration as well however. 
Immediately after the staff meeting finished, Dulles and his group paid a 
visit to MacArthur at 11:00 (for what turned out to be a three-hour meet¬ 
ing) to discuss with him their ideas and plans for the mission.'" After a 
half-hour long discussion of the situation and strategy in Korea, 
MacArthur gave his views on questions concerning Japanese security and 
other matters. MacArthur, noting that he had "spoken at some length on 
behalf of Japan...now wished to present the other side of the coin," pro¬ 
ceeded to voice "his strong impatience with Japanese pleas that the Ryukyu 
Islands be left with Japan.” 189 The general felt that the Japanese were being 
unreasonable; "When all that the United States asked in n treaty, in every 
other respect a model of generosity, was n chain of islands which had 
always been an economic drain on Japan and whose population was not 
Japanese, he believed the Japanese [government] should be prepared to 
grant the request...It would be intolerable," MacArthur continued, "for 
the United States to spend hundreds of millions of dollars transforming 
Okinawa into a great defensive base without assurance, which title can 
alone give, that the Japanese may not later require us to give the islands 
up." (Italicsby author.) He recommended that Dulles tell Yoshida the ques¬ 
tion of the territorial disposition of the Ryukyu Islands "simply was not 
open for discussion." As we will see, the Dulles group, while disagreeing 
with MacArthur’s arguments, would adopt his recommendation."" 

During the first meeting between Dulles and Yoshida two days later, 
Dulles made the point of impressing upon Yoshida the importance of hav¬ 
ing broad popular and political support for the treaty and that "no treaty 
would be successful or long lasting which was not understood by and sub¬ 
stantially approved by a large majority of the Japanese people.” 191 Yoshida 
seemed less inclined to agree but in any case said that he had no objections 
to Dulles’ party meeting with opposition leaders. Being their first meeting. 
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Dulles and Yoshida did not go into any details on the treaty although 
Dulles sought to get Yoshida to speak on Japan's commitments and contri¬ 
butions to collective security. Yoshida explained at the end of their meeting 
that the Foreign Ministry was preparing written comments on Dulles' 
"seven principles" statement and the suggested agenda of topics for dis¬ 
cussion, which would be brought to Sebald’s office the next day, January 
30. Overall, Yoshida was evasive on the question of rearmament and col¬ 
lective security (which he thought would prevent Japan from working on 
its economy recovery due to unnecessary defense spending — a position 
since termed the "Yoshida Doctrine"), frustrating, if not near angering, 
Dulles and his associates. The following day Dulles "expressed great pes¬ 
simism" regarding Yoshida's attitude and described the meeting as a "puff 
ball performance."'" Sebald was also bothered by Yoshida's curious atti¬ 
tude, calling the conversation "most inane, naive, and unrealistic," and 
stated that he got the impression that "Yoshida was throwing out bargain¬ 
ing hints but was totally unprepared to discuss even broad principles.” 195 
Nevertheless, he "counseled patience" in dealing with Yoshida and the 
Japanese counterparts. 194 Sebald at the same time spoke with Chief Cabinet 
Secretary Okazaki to tell him to request Yoshida "stop stalling and get to 
work, in view of the short time available."'" As a result, later that evening 
(at 7:00 p.m.), the Japanese side presented their written comments, as 
promised by Yoshida the day before. Likewise, the Second Dulles- 
Yoshida meeting the next day (January 31) went "much more smoothly" 
when discussions were held on the Japanese government’s paper. 197 

The paper, submitted with the name "Suggested Agenda" in English, 
was actually entitled Wagnho Kenkai, or "Our Views," in Japanese. 199 The 
section on territorial issues meanwhile was based on "Operation D" and 
specifically the paper entitled "Measures to be Taken in the Case of U.S. 
Insistence on Trusteeships for Okinawa and the Ogasawara Islands.""' 
While undated, it had been completed immediately before its delivery. 
According to one of the participants at the time, the rough version, com¬ 
pleted on January 26, was reexamined and corrected on the following day, 
and then brought to Yoshida's private home in Oiso, Kanagawa Prefecture, 
southwest of Tokyo. There Yoshida went over the draft and by the time 
Yoshida's first meeting took place with Dulles on January 29, a near com¬ 
plete version had been made. The final version was forwarded to the U.S. 
side on January 30, and took the following form 2 "": 


1) It is proposed that the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands be placed under 
U.N. Trusteeship with the United States as administering authority. 
While Japan is ready to meet in any manner American military 
requirements, and even to agree to a lease under the Bermuda for¬ 
mula, we solicit reconsideration of this proposal in the interest of last¬ 
ing friendly relations between Japan and the United States. 1111 
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2 ) We ask that the following points be considered in the interest of the 

lasting American-Japanese friendship. 

A) It is desired that these islands will be returned to Japan as 
soon as the need of trusteeship disappears. 

B) They be allowed to retain Japanese nationality. 

C) Japan will be made a joint authority together with the 
United States. 

D) Those inhabitants of the Bonin Islands and Iwojima who 
were evacuated to Japan proper, either during the war by 
Japanese authorities, or after the war's end by U.S. authori¬ 
ties, who number about 8,000, will he permitted to return 
to their respective home islands, 2111 

Prior to Dulles’ second meeting with Yoshida on January 31, his group had 
their regular staff meeting in the morning after going over Yoshida's 
paper. 203 In participating in these staff meetings, Sebald observed in his 
memoirs that Dulles "goes over every move to be made during the day,” 204 
The same was very true for this day as well. After speaking about his press 
conference later that day and the points he was going to make, Dulles 
entered into a long discussion of his views on the Ryukyu Islands. 

He began by explaining that while the U.S. government might reexam¬ 
ine the question of the disposition of the Ryukyus, "it would do so for its 
own reasons;" the Japanese government on the other hand would not "be 
allowed to re-open the issue since [it] agreed in the surrender terms to the 
limitation of their territories to the four main islands and such other islands 
as the Allies might determine.""" Dulles stated therefore that he planned to 
tell Yoshida that the “Ryukyus were not open to discussion" and that it 
would be "up to the Allies to decide how they wish the islands disposed of 
and administered." 

Dulles, himself, like his State Department colleagues, was not convinced 
that the Ryukyus should be placed under a U.S. trusteeship. In his talk, he 
elaborated on the possible necessity of reexamining the question, noting 
that 


There were aspects of the Ryukyus question in addition to its purely mil¬ 
itary aspects which needed to he considered. The United States should not 
lightly assume responsibility for nearly a million alien people thousands of 
miles from its shores. We do not want another Puerto Rico. It is possible 
that the civilian aspects of the matter, such as the questions of cost, cus¬ 
toms and immigration, may not have been given sufficient consideration. 

In response, Assistant Secretary of the Army Earl Johnson stated that he 
“believe[d] there had been a lack of appreciation of certain aspects of the 
Ryukyus question at the top levels of the United States Government and 
that the matter would require further high level consideration.” 2 " 6 Dulles 
agreed, saying that they "should take up the question at home and not per- 
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mit the Japanese to build a fire under us." As a result, Dulles would have 
to adopt a hard line vis-a-vis Yoshida on the Okinawa question—although 
Dulles and his colleagues in fact wanted to avoid having to force Japan to 
give up its sovereignty over the Ryukyu Islands. Indeed, Dulles felt that the 
United States should "give back what [it] cfould].” 207 As long as it did not 
become a political issue in Japan, the problem, Dulles likely thought, could 
be handled stateside — between the State Department and the military, as 
well as between the Allies. 

Yoshida and the new Vice Foreign Minister, Iguchi, arrived at 2:00 on 
the afternoon of January 31 for Yoshida’s second meeting with Dulles. 208 
Yoshida and Dulles went over the "suggested agenda" that the prime min¬ 
ister had submitted the day before. Dulles, according to the description he 
told his colleagues afterwards, "emphasized to Mr. Yoshida the undesir¬ 
ability of allowing a campaign about the Ryukyus to get under way.” 20S 
Dulles in effect was telling Yoshida that the question of the Ryukyu Islands 
was not on the table and not open for discussions. Yoshida, again accord¬ 
ing to Dulles, "seemed to accept this position.” 210 While this may be true, 
another account however paints in fact a more distressed Japanese side."’ 

Nishimura, Director of the Treaty Bureau, wrote several years later 
(shortly after Dulles’ passing in May 1959) that Dulles "looked rather dis¬ 
pleased" when Yoshida presented the request for that the United States not 
proceed with a trusteeship over the Ryukyu Islands. 212 When Dulles spoke, 
he stated that it was "undesirable" for Japan to bring up the territorial 
issue. 211 Immediately after the meeting with Yoshida, Dulles held a press 
conference at 4:30 p.m. in which he reemphasized his decision not to con¬ 
sider addressing the Ryukyu question while in Japan or in the future, stat¬ 
ing "Neither our present consultations nor future decisions can be expected 
to reopen specific questions already made and accepted by surrender 
terms.” 214 Dulles’ "not showing any interest whatsoever in the resolute 
decision by Yoshida to bring up the problem because of his concern that 
the failure to leave the Ryukyu Islands under Japanese sovereignty would 
cause the people ill-feelings and endanger the building of permanent 
friendly relations between the U.S. and Japan" came as a great shock to the 
Japanese side, Nishimura recalled.'" Indeed Nishimura, upset, recorded 
later that he spent a "sleepless night that evening.” 210 

The former diplomat Yoshida, himself a veteran of the Versailles Peace 
Conference, did not "show any reaction on the surface or change in atti¬ 
tude" at the meeting, the Director of the Treaty Bureau later wrote (which 
may ironically have led Dulles to believe that Yoshida was in agreement). 217 
However, when Yoshida returned to his residence in Meguro he was appar¬ 
ently quite bothered by what had happened, fearing, again, that the terri¬ 
torial issue might enflame the feelings of the people and thus damage the 
still fragile relationship. 218 Yoshida, when he finally went to sleep that 
evening—if indeed he did go to sleep — probably thought that his govern- 
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ment would have to wait until Dulles spoke with the other Allies and his 
home government before seeking another opportunity in the future to con¬ 
vince Dulles to allow Japan to retain sovereignty over the Ryukyu and 
other islands. 

To Foreign Ministry officials, the first sign that their appeals may have 
had some effect came shortly after however on the morning of February 5, 
when a new draft version of the treaty, prepared on February 3 and called 
by Dulles a "treaty paraphrase," was handed to Vice Minister Iguchi by 
Dulles. 21 * Although the territorial section of the new draft was basically 
identical to the draft of September 1950 (not seen by or known to the 
Japanese), Nishimura and the Foreign Ministry officials were encouraged 
the Nansei Islands were defined at 29°North Latitude, rather than the 30° 
North Latitude that the Occupation had been conducted along since 
January 29, 1946. 2211 Overall they were somewhat satisfied with the U.S. 
memorandum and on February 7, Yoshida, Iguchi, and Nishimura called 
on Dulles to say that they had received it "with profound gratification and 
gratitude.” 221 Yoshida did say that they had some technical comments to 
make on the U.S. draft, but the Japanese officials carefully avoided antag¬ 
onizing Dulles it seems by not discussing the territorial issue, with which 
they still had numerous concerns, because the territorial provisions were no 
longer allowed on the table for discussion. It was in this way that the dis¬ 
cussions ended for the peace treaty. Other parallel discussions continued on 
the security arrangements for what was to become the FT.S. -Japan security 
treaty allowing for the stationing of American forces in Japan. Okinawa 
was not dealt with per se, it seems; thus the discussion here will not include 
the talks on the security treaty. Dulles and his group left Japan on February 
11, following a dinner party by Yoshida, a call on the Emperor, and a 
farewell reception at the Imperial Hotel. 

Despite his busy schedule and his early dismissal of Yoshida’s requests 
for the return of Okinawa, Dulles often thought about the appeal by the 
Japanese government and the public opinion polls taken at the time (see 
below). Allison, Dulles’ principal deputy, wrote, "We were deeply 
impressed by the Japanese plea for the restoration of the Ryukyus and 
Bonin Islands. While we could not grant their wishes at the time, I believe 
it was then that Dulles conceived the idea, which he later announced at the 
San Francisco Peace Conference, the Japan should retain residual sover¬ 
eignty over the islands but that they would be administered by the United 
States.” 222 Allison's recollections above are not verifiable per se, but there is 
no doubt that Dulles did not fail to recognize the desire of the Japanese to 
see Okinawa returned. Dulles departed from Haneda for the Philippines 
still wondering how to balance those requests with the requirements of the 
U.S. military and the demands of the anti-Japanese Allies. 
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XI. DISCUSSIONS WITH THE ALLIES, WASHINGTON, AND THE 
FOLLOW-UP VISIT T O JAPAN 

Earlier in this chapter we saw that when Dulles proposed the seven points 
or principles for a peace treaty, several countries, specifically the Soviet 
Union, the People’s Republic of China, and India, expressed their opposi¬ 
tion to the territorial clauses which would have Japan agree to a U.N. 
trusteeship of the Ryukyus with the United States as the administering 
authority. In any case, Dulles continued to keep those countries informed 
throughout the consultation process. Meanwhile, several other of 
America’s Allies, such as Nationalist China, Great Britain, Australia, the 
Philippines, and New Zealand expressed their satisfaction with, if not 
strong desire for, a U.S. trusteeship. When Dulles left Japan, he visited these 
latter countries which strongly desired a physical American presence in, if 
not trusteeship over, Okinawa— as a buffer to Japanand its potential rear¬ 
mament-remilitarization. 

In the morning of his first full day in Manila, Dulles emphasized to 
President Elpidio Quirino the importance of having a "healthy and stable 
Japan" which would "insure Japan's adherence to the cause of the free 
world.”- 25 In Dulles’ opinion, Japan was "one of the key areas desired by 
the Communists" and thus if Japan's industrial production and the man¬ 
power resources were acquired by nearby China and the Soviet Union, "the 
Philippines would be in grave danger." Quirino was more concerned with 
Japan's future power. He expressed his hope to Dulles that "the United 
States would not be so interested in working for the rehabilitation of Japan 
that it would forget the needs and rights of the Philippines," emphasizing 
that the people of his country "believed that their interests were being 
neglected at the expense of Japan." Dulles assured him that was not the 
case and said that "our whole program for Japan was designed to bring 
about a situation where the Philippines would not again be subject to the 
dangers of aggression from any source." In the end the Philippines sought 
a bilateral treaty with the United States in order to back up this guarantee. 
The fact that America was proposing to place the Ryukyu Islands under a 
U.S. trusteeship — in line with the strong desire of the Philippines — made 
the security guarantee all the more palatable to the Philippine govern¬ 
ment. 224 

Dulles and his party left the Philippines a couple of days later for their 
next stops, Australia and New Zealand—two other countries with strong 
feelings of suspicion and distrust toward Japan—arriving in Darwin, 
Australia (en route to Canberra) on February 14, New Zealand on 
February 19 and eventually back in Washington on the 26th of the same 
month. 22 ’ (Allisonnoted that in Darwin, the Australians "were not slow to 
point out that Darwin had been bombed by the Japanese during the war. A 
more dismal spot would be difficult to find.” 226 ) Both Australia and New 
Zealand also sought strong guarantees for their security as a quid pro quo 
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for agreeing to a peace treaty with Japan.'" For this to be realized, the rep¬ 
resentatives of these countries, as well as those of their Commonwealth 
partner, the United Kingdom, considered it essential that America continue 
its control through a trusteeship over the Ryukyus. 223 New Zealand later 
suggested that "Japan should be specifically required to renounce sover¬ 
eignty over the Ryukyus, Bonins, and the Volcano and Marcus Islands.” 2 - 1 ' 
Upon Dulles’s return to Washington on February 27, he paid a short 
visit on the President, followed by a meeting with Under Secretary James 
E. Webb and top officials (including the Assistant Secretaries) in the State 
Department where Dulles gave a briefing on his Far East trip. 250 Dulles 
brought to the attention of those assembled the concerns he faced in Tokyo 
concerning Okinawa, stating "We encountered a rising tide of Japanese 
sentiment for regaining some interest in the Ryukyus, but we declined to 
discuss this problem, saying that it has been settled internationally.” 231 
Indicative of just how complex the problem in fact was, Dulles told his col¬ 
leagues that a departmental group had since been established to study the 
problem. 232 

Dulles, his staff, and the departmental group with the help of Sebald, 
who was still in Washington, continued through March to work on the 
treaty and the territorial provisions. In early March, Dr. Ruth Bacon, a 
legal expert in the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs who had been involved 
with preparations for the Japanese Peace Treaty since late 1946, responded 
to Allison's request to do a study on the obligations the United States 
would assume under a trusteeship for the Ryukyu and other islands. 235 In 
this realistic and critical appraisal done after consultations with the divi¬ 
sions of United Nations Affairs, Northeast Asian Affairs, and Research for 
the Far East, as well as within her own bureau. Bacon notes the following 
ten problems associated with a trusteeship: 

1. A Soviet veto of a strategic trusteeship for the Ryukyus could be 
expected. 

2. In view of strategic requirements, obtaining approval of the UN 
General Assemble would likely be difficult. 

3. The U.S. would be obligated to allow the UN Trusteeship Council to 
supervise the trusteeship, answer questions, and to implement the rec¬ 
ommendations of the UN. 

4. In view of the large amount of autonomy the Ryukyuan people have 
historically had under Japanese administration, they could be 
expected to be outspoken against any administrative system that 
would not allow for a large degree of self-government. 

5. There is substantial feelings among the Ryukyuan people for return 
to Japan. 

6. Pre-war trade of the Ryukyus was almost exclusively with Japan — if 
the Ryukyus were separated from Japan, their exports to Japan 
would be subject to customs regulations. 
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7. The U.S. would be financially responsible for improving the eco¬ 
nomic status of the islands progressively. 

8. The Trusteeship Council would likely become involved if consider¬ 
able amounts of the local land were taken from the inhabitants for 
administrative or security purposes. 

9. The Trusteeship Council would show concern if discriminatory prac¬ 
tices evolved in regard to housing and other facilities. 

10. Application for trusteeship by the U.S. would be interpreted by some 
countries as "an effort by the U.S. to use the trusteeship system as a 
means of obtaining additional territory and military bases." The UN 
would become the forum for these critics and the U.S. would face 
constant obstacles in its efforts to administer the islands consistent 
with UN standards or the normal standards of the administration of 
dependent areas. 

One other important problem that Bacon could have mentioned as well 
was the opinion of the Japanese public as well as the strong requests of the 
Japanese government and political parties. Concerning public opinion in 
Japan, the State Department received on or about March 5 a copy of an 
opinion poll (conducted from February 16 to February 18) by the 
Mninichi, immediately after Dulles departure from Japan. The question 
asked, "What do you think of the report that the United States will control 
the Ryukyus and Bonin Islands Under a United Nations Trusteeship?" 
Approximately 43% of the men and women polled answered "We hope 
they are returned to Japan," while another 42% answered that "It can't be 
helped [shikntn gn nni] but we hope they are returned to Japan after a cer¬ 
tain period.”- 54 This poll, showing a majority of the pollees in favor of the 
islands' return to Japan instead of a permanent U.S. trusteeship over the 
islands, was a demonstration of the public attitude on that issue with which 
the State Department clearly was familiar. 

Bacon's report on the group seems to have convinced her colleagues of 
the difficulty of the trusteeship system as applied to Okinawa. In the 
Provisional Draft treaty, completed on March 12, the territorial provision 
states that the United States "may," rather than "will" (that was formerly 
used), propose a trusteeship for the Ryukyu Islands, as seen as follows: 

The United States may propose to the United Nations to place under its 
trusteeship system, with the United States as the administering authority, 
the Ryukyu Islands south of 29° north latitude, the Bonin Islands, includ¬ 
ing Rosario Island, the Volcano Islands, Parece Vela and Marcus Island. 
Japan will concur in any such proposal. Pending the making of such a pro¬ 
posal and affirmative action thereon, the United States will have the right 
to exercise all and any powers of administration, legislation, and jurisdic¬ 
tion over the territory and inhabitants of these islands, including their ter¬ 
ritorial waters."' (Italics by author.) 
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Bacon's superior, Allison, was also convinced of the difficulty of apply¬ 
ing a trusteeship to Okinawa. During a trip to the United Kingdom to 
secure its approval for the draft, Allison told his counterparts that America 
"of course did not want to annex the islands...[but it] regarded a United 
Nations trusteeship as a headache .” lil ' Allison expanded on this comment 
by explaining that the U.S. government thought that at "some time sover¬ 
eignty might be returned to the Japanese" and thus "may" was introduced 
as the "suggested phraseology" in the treaty regarding a trusteeship. 
Undersecretary of the British Foreign Office, Robert H. Scott, demonstrat¬ 
ing British and Allied distrust of Japan, cautioned Allison and his col¬ 
leagues against "leaving points of friction with the Japanese...[or] trusting 
them too much." 

Dulles nevertheless was content with the changes and introduced the 
March 12 draft to his colleagues at a March 21 Under Secretary’s meet¬ 
ing."’ As this and other meetings show, Dulles went out of his way not only 
to keep his superiors and colleagues abreast, but aware of the necessity of 
Congressional support (through his involvement as a member of Wilson's 
delegation to Paris after World War I as well as a member of the U.S. del¬ 
egation to the United Nations meetings), Dulles carefully met with mem¬ 
bers of Congress on numerous occasions during the consulting and drafting 
stages to explain his work on the treaty."’ One such example came on 
March 19, two days before the Under Secretary’s meeting, when Dulles, 
Fearey, Colonel Babcock, and Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Relations, Jack K. McFall, met with the Far East Sub- 
Committee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to explain to the 
provisional draft of the Japanese peace treaty."’ Dulles stated that he 
believed the treaty “should give the United States the right to apply for a 
trusteeship if it desired...The United States should not commit itself in the 
treaty but should simply obtain an option to seek a trusteeship if it 
desired," adding that "what we should ultimately do with the 
Ryukyus...should be made the subject of a special inquiry." New Jersey 
Senator H. Alexander Smith (Republican),an old friend of Dulles and fel¬ 
low Princetonian, pointed out that since the draft would permit America to 
indefinitely retain control of the Ryukyus the United States would be vul¬ 
nerable "to charges of imperialism." When Dulles suggested that the draft 
would have to be left as is until the opinions of the Allies were ascertained, 
Alabama Senator John J. Sparkman (Democrat), another ranking member 
of the Committee, questioned the need for a trusteeship at all, stating that 
"the least we could do would let Japan retain the Ryukyus, with the United 
States receiving the same military rights that it will in Japan proper." 
Sparkman's comment hit the nail on the head — would it be possible to 
apply the security treaty to the Ryukyu Islands and return them to Japanese 
sovereignty, as the State Department had hoped? Dulles, who seems to have 
favored this option, would have to explore it more."" 
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On April 11, the same day that General MacArthur was relieved for 
insubordination as Commander-in-Chief of the United Nations Command 
(aswell as Commander-in-Chief, Far East, and Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Powers in Japan), Dulles and several State Department colleagues 
met with members of the JCS and National Security Council, amid rumors 
that the JCS no longer were willing to go ahead with a treaty, to discuss the 
implications that MacArthur’s relief would have on U.S. policy toward the 
Pacific as well as toward progress on the peace treaty. 241 

Bradley reemphasized the two primary concerns of the JCS. First, 
Bradley noted, was their concern as to "necessity of [having] a free hand in 
the Ryukyus," which, according to the memorandum of conversation, the 
JCS "felt the State Department was depending too heavily on the Japanese 
government in this matter." Secondly, Bradley noted, was the "need" to 
defer the peace treaty until the conclusion of the Korean War "so as to per¬ 
mit freedom to operate during the period the fighting continues." Dulles, 
in response, while noting their concerns, emphasized that the United States 
should go ahead with a peace treaty without delay. Dulles was flexible and 
said that he would change some of the phraseology to meet the concerns of 
the JCS. However, regarding the Ryukyu Islands Dulles felt that "the draft 
treaty and agreements met the JCS view 100%.” The JCS were only partly 
satisfied however and would make further comments regarding the treaty 
drafts, as is discussed below. Dulles, who was away in Japan again, would 
find this memorandum waiting for him when he returned. 

Upon hearing the news of MacArthur’s relief, Dulles felt that he should 
immediately leave for Tokyo to give "some reassurance" to the Japanese 
that it would not effect the progress on the peace treaty nor "mean a weak¬ 
ening of the determination of the United States to stand strong against 
communism in Asia and to hold the off-shore island chain" which of 
course included Okinawa. 242 Truman supported Dulles' idea to reassure 
Japanese leaders and to confer with MacArthur’s replacement. General 
Matthew B. Ridg\vay,‘‘very strongly." As a result, Dulles, Fearey, Col. 
Babcock, and Assistant Secretary of the Army Johnson were back in Tokyo 
less than 10 weeks after their earlier visit, arriving later the same day as 
MacArthur's departure. 243 Dulles, not wanting to raise the Okinawa prob¬ 
lem, nor have it raised, seems not to have addressed the issue during his 
group's one week stay in Japan. 244 

In the meantime, on April 7, the British government had begun to cir¬ 
culate a longer draft version to other British Commonwealth govern¬ 
ment-.-Technical experts from the British government subsequently 
arrived in Washington on April 25 to work, under the chairmanship of 
Allison, on combining the American and British drafts, the latter of which 
"though not an agreed Commonwealth document, was in large degree the 
product of overall Commonwealth thinking." Reflecting the British desire 
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for clearer phraseology from the United States on the Ryukyu Islands, the 
territorial clause appearing in the joint U.S.-U.K. draft stated: 

Japan will concur in any proposal of the United States to the United 
Nations to place under its trusteeship system, with the United States as the 
sole administering authority, Ryukyu Islands south of 29° north latitude, 
the Bonin Islands, including Rosario Island, the Volcano Islands, Parece 
Vela and Marcus Island. Pending the making of such a proposal and affir¬ 
mative action thereon, the United States will have the right to exercise all 
and any powers of administration, legislation, and jurisdiction over the 
territory and inhabitants of these islands, including their territorial 
waters. 246 

However, while the United States agreed to the phraseology proposed by 
the British, differences still remained over whether it was necessary for 
Japan to renounce sovereignty over the islands, as it was expected to do in 
the case of Korea, Taiwan, Manchuria, the former Mandated Islands, the 
Kurile Islands, and other territories. 247 

The Japanese government was quick to note that the earlier March 12 
U.S. draft, Dulles’ explanatory speech at Whittier College (see above), as 
well as what was to become the joint U.S.-U.K. draft "did not require that 
Japan renounce sovereignty over Okinawa," a point that one of the partic¬ 
ipants at the time (Nishimura) claims someone from the American side 
(perhaps Dulles during his April visit) observed was of very significant 
meaning. 246 But there was one concern held by the Japanese demonstrated 
in early April, that of a clearer definition of the "Ryukyu Islands." 

On March 27, following his arrival back in Japan from Washington, 
Sebald proceeded to give Prime Minister Yoshida a copy of the treaty 
draft.'" One week later on the morning of April 4, Vice Minister Iguchi 
called on Sebald with his government's comments (approved by Yoshida 
the day before). 25 " The Japanese government, according to a memorandum 
handed Sebald, requested that the phrase "The Ryukyu Islands south of 
29" north latitude" (appearingin Chapter III, part 4, lines 3-4 of the draft) 
be replaced by "Nansei Islands south of 29" north latitude.” 251 The expla¬ 
nation given by Iguchi for this was as follows: "The Amami island group, 
which belongs not to the Ryukyu Islands but to the Satsunan Islands, lies 
south of 29° north latitude, while the Nansei (Southwestern) Islands 
include both [the] Satsunan and Ryukyu groups, that is, all the islands 
between Kyushu and Formosa." Sebald agreed to forward this request to 
the State Department, which he did by telegram in the afternoon. 252 Sebald 
added his comment that the Japanese government's suggestion "appears 
historically correct according Japfanese] usage 'Ryukyu Islands’ not coex¬ 
tensive with 'Nansei Islands', former term applying only to those islands 
formerly included within Okinawa prefecture (Okinawa and Sakishima 
sub-groups, including Daito and Sento Islands)." Upon receipt of Sebald's 
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telegram, Fearey consulted the same day with Samuel S. Boggs, the Special 
Adviser on Geography in the Office of the Special Assistant for Intelligence 
and Research in the State Department since 1946, on the question. Boggs 
responded that indeed '"Nansei 1 was the more accurate term and should be 
used.” 253 Fearey pointed out that "'Ryukyu' was a much more familiar 
name" and that the Japanese government probably had suggested 
"'Nansei' because it was a Japanese word" as opposed to the Chinese- 
sounding "Ryukyu.” 254 "Nevertheless," Boggs replied, supporting the 
Japanese government's argument, "'Nansei' was technically more accu¬ 
rate." Although this suggestion was not at first accepted by Dulles and the 
State Department, likely because such changes probably would open up a 
whole new round of discussions with and objections by the military, it was 
later adopted, as the final version of Article 3 would show. 

In early June, after other governments had finished submitting their 
comments during April and May, Dulles left for London to go over those 
comments as well as to work on revisions of the joint treaty draft. In addi¬ 
tion to these difficult tasks, which included the question of compensation 
and Chinese representation, Dulles sought the agreement of the United 
Kingdom on the interpretation of the clause for Okinawa, which had 
emerged as a problem between the two governments at the time of the 
preparation of the joint draft treaty. To him, the agreement of the Allies 
was essential on both major and minor points was important to the over¬ 
all success of the treaty and Japan's reintegration into the international 
community."' 

British feelings on the necessity of Japan's renouncing sovereignty over 
the Ryukyus were still quite strong when Dulles, Allison, and Babcock 
arrived in London on June 2 with the U.S. "working draft" of the treaty in 
hand. 255 However, Britain's Foreign Minister, Herbert Morrison, found it 
was necessary to cooperate with the United States on some issues in order 
to secure America’s agreement on the points that it felt to be more impor¬ 
tant. One of the points to which Morrison agreed to commit the United 
Kingdom was recognition of Japanese sovereignty over Okinawa, as seen 
in his May 23 (1951) paper submitted to the British Cabinet on May 29, 
which argued that "problem of the recognition of Japanese sovereignty 
over the Ryukyu Islands essentially is an American one.” 256 With Cabinet 
acceptance of this position on the May 29, Morrison was thus freed up to 
compromise with Dulles, who argued about the need to recognize Japan's 
sovereignty over the islands because of Japan's historic and economic rela¬ 
tions with the Ryukyus during their discussions on June 7. 257 Prior to 
Dulles’ departure from London on June 14, a revised joint LT.S.-LT.K. ver¬ 
sion of treaty draft was ready."' The territorial clause regarding Okinawa 


* On June 2, the day Dulles arrived in London, both houses of the Japanese Diet 
passed resolutions calling for the return of Japan's territories. 
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remained unchanged; only the U.S. interpretation that Japan was allowed 
to keep sovereignty was affirmed. When Dulles arrived back in Washington 
on June 15, his next job regarding the territorial clause was to devise a for¬ 
mula to allow for Japanese sovereignty over the Ryukyus. 

XII. THE RESIDUAL SOVEREIGNTY FORMULA 


Japan's Attempt to Secure Nationality for the Inhabitants 

When talks in London finished, Allison left immediately for Tokyo via 
Pakistan, India, and the Philippines, before arriving in Tokyo on June 24. 259 
During the next day, June 25, Allison discussed in great detail the meetings 
in London and Paris with Iguchi and Nishimura and explained that the 
new version was based on the U.S. version with some British suggestions 
added.'" Both Iguchi and Nishimura were expecting this — Sebaldhad spo¬ 
ken with Yoshida on June 15 after the London Conference was over telling 
him that Dulles "had 'stood firm and successfully' for a non-restrictive, 
non-punitive, and liberal treaty.” 261 Yoshida, according to Sebald, was“vis- 
ibly pleased." 

Yoshida, along with Iguchi and Nishimura, met Allison on June 28 after 
returning from a four-day trip to the Kansai region. 262 Immediately prior to 
Yoshida's departure on June 22, Foreign Ministry officials had prepared 
several papers on topics likely to be discussed during Allison's visit. Among 
them, the very first one was of course the peace treaty draft; other equally 
important topics included the security treaty arrangements, which Allison 
was empowered to negotiate. During Yoshida’s very first meeting with 
Allison (andSebald), the Prime Minister raised the question concerning the 
nationality of the inhabitants of the Ryukyus if trusteeship were obtained, 
stating that he would like to see them retain Japanese nationality. 263 Yoshida 
also expressed his interest in seeing that the islands "retain close 
econfomic] connection[s] with Japan...[and] in econfomic] matters to give 
them nat[iona]l treatment.” 264 Allison replied that while the question of the 
disposition of the Ryukyus was, as pointed out by Dulles in February, 
"only for Allied consideration," the U.S. government “w[ou]ld be willing 
[to] receive" their opinions "regarding practical details.'"" Allison added 
that he would be willing to receive any comments that the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment had. Yoshida quickly responded that he would be able to furnish 
a memorandum prior to Allison's departure. 266 

The memorandum concerning this point handed to Allison on July 2 had 
actually been considered and prepared ahead of time. Nishimura explained 
that when Yoshida was returning from his trip to western Japan on the 
evening of June 27, Vice Minister Iguchi joined the Prime Minister on the 
train at Atami, a well-known hot spring resort about 100 kilometers 
southwest of Tokyo, in order to plan with him the following day’s discus- 
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sions with Allison.■' ,7 During the two-hour train ride, Yoshida told Iguchi 
that "he wanted to see the nationality of Japanese in the trusteeship areas 
(namely, the Nansei and Nampo Islands) be kept the way it is (e.g., that 
they be allowed to retain Japanese citizenship)" and told Iguchi to prepare 
a memorandum to pass to Allison. Iguchi, Nishimura, and their staff imme¬ 
diately went to work revising an earlier memorandum prepared for Dulles 
visit in May (but apparently not delivered) and on July 1st showed it to 
Yoshida, who added some minor changes to it. 2ftS The contents of the 
Foreign Ministry's memorandum was not published in the Foreign 
Relations of the United States series and thus will be introduced here below 
in full. 

This is not intended as a request for modification of the principles stipu¬ 
lated in the peace treaty. Only in the hope that those principles may be put 
in force as smoothly as possible for desiderate of the Japanese government 
are submitted hereinunder for the consideration of the American govern¬ 
ment. The Nansei Archipelago, the Bonins and other islands have always 
been Japanese territory, inseparably tied to Japan proper; and their inhab¬ 
itants are Japanese, the same in every respect as those of Japan proper. 
These islands in this regard differ fundamentally in character from the 
other areas placed under trusteeship following World War II. It is there¬ 
fore desired that this special nature of the islands will be born in mind, 
and that in establishing a trusteeship the American government will avoid 
incorporating in the basic instruments, including the trusteeship agree¬ 
ment, any provision that might preclude the realization in future of the 
Japanese aspirations. 

(1) Status of the Inhabitants 

The Japanese haying their homes on these islands today number some 
900,000. Practically all of them want to retain their Japanese nationality. 

And Japan desires to continue to treat these people as Japanese nationals. 
Actually, there are about 300,000 people from these islands, who reside in 
Japan propel; and of whom 100,000 are domiciled therein. These 300,000 
people have stayed, without availing themselves of the opportunity 
offered them to return to their home islands following the war's end, sim¬ 
ply because they want to remain as Japanese. 

There are also some 50,000 people from these islands, who are living 
in third countries. They have gone out as Japanese, and a great majority 
of them desire to remain Japanese. 

(2) Economic Relations 

It is desired that the economic bonds that have subsisted hitherto between 
Japan proper and these islands will not be arbitrarily cut off. Accordingly, 
it is desired that the trade between Japan proper and these islands be 
allowed to go on as 'frontier trad e’fkokkyo boekiteki no mono) free of all 
custom duties on either side. As far as Japan is concerned, this is the 
arrangement currently in force under the Law in effect as from May 1, 
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1951. (SeeNote.) It is hoped that it will be made a principle not to impose 
any trade restrictions, and a free movement of capital he permitted as far 
as possihle. It is also desired that the freedom of coastal fishing and the 
use of coastal fishery bases be mutually recognized, as well as the freedom, 
in principle, of travel and movements of ships either way. 

Note: Supplementary Provision No. 4 of the Law relating to Partial 
Revision of the Customs Tariff. 

"Commodities produced in the Nansei Islands, to which a certificate of 
origin, as provided for by Cabinet Order, is attached, shall he exempted 
from import duties for the time being. In the present case, 'Nansei Islands' 
means the Nansei islands south of 30 degrees North Longitude, which are 
considered foreign territory under Article 12 of the Customs Tariff Law." 

(3) Cultural Relations 

At present these islands are permitted to carry on the education of chil¬ 
dren according [toj the Japanese school system and curricula with a view 
to enabling them to enter high schools in Japan propec It is desired that 
this education policy be continued after the establishment of trusteeship, 
and that Japan proper and these islands be allowed to recognize mutually 
corresponding study courses, graduation qualifications, and public exam¬ 
inations of various kinds in connection with advancing to higher institu¬ 
tions or obtaining employment. 

(4) Bonins and Iwojima Resettlement 

Some 8,000 inhabitants of the Bonins and Iwojima were forced to evacu¬ 
ate to Japan proper during and after the war. These people have not yet 
been permitted to return to their home islands. In view of their ardent 
desire to go back to their native islands, the American government is 
requested to consider their resettlement at the earliest possible date. 

In a telegram that evening to Washington, Allison acknowledged receipt of 
this two-page memorandum after his meeting with Iguchi and noted for 
Dulles’ consideration that the Japanese government "request us to consider 
[it] but which is stated specifically is 'not intended as a request nor modi¬ 
fication of the principles stipulated in the peace treaty’.” 26 * Yoshida, 
Nishimura, and Iguchi understood probably more than anyone that forc¬ 
ing their views on Dulles, particularly on the question of territories, would 
not be wise and might endanger the process of consensus for recognition of 
Japan's sovereignty that Dulles was trying to build back in Washington. 

The Dulles Memorandum on "Residual Sovereignty" 

When Dulles returned from his trip to Japan in mid-April, he found wait¬ 
ing for him comments by the JCS on the provisional treaty draft of March 
12. The JCS, as we saw above, was still hesitant about accepting provisions 
for the disposition of the Ryukyus. As a result, the JCS responded that they 
"from a military point of view, must insist that the terms of a Japanese 
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Peace Treaty 'must secure to the United States exclusive strategic control of 
the Ryukyu Islands south of latitude 29° north, Marcus Island, and the 
Nanpo Shoto south of Sofu Gan,’ as directed by the President on 8 
September 1950. ” 27u These views were forwarded to the State Department 
by General Marshall who added that the final views of the Defense 
Department on a peace settlement would be submitted later "when the 
drafting of these documents has reached the stage of completion.” 271 

As promised, Marshall, noting his "general concurrence," forwarded the 
comments of the JCS on the joint U.S.-U.K. peace treaty draft on June 28, 
about ten days after the JCS had received the draft treaty. 272 The JCS sug¬ 
gested two specific changes to the wording of the territorial clause that had 
appeared in the joint draft. The two changes are italicized below in the JCS’ 
version: 

Japan will concur in any proposal of the United States to the United 
Nations to place under its trusteeship system, with the United States as the 
sole administering authority, Ryukyu Islands south of 29° north latitude, 
the Nanpo Shoto south of Sofu Gan, the Bonin Islands including Rosario 
Island, the Volcano Islands, Parece Vela and Marcus Island. Pending the 
making of such a proposal and affirmative action thereon, the United 
States will have the right to exercise all and any powers of administration, 
legislation and jurisdiction over the territory and inhabitants of these 
islands, including their territorial waters. 2 5 

The JCS reemphasized their strategic interests in the islands by stating that 
"for reasons of national security the United States must retain absolute 
control of the former Japanese islands...at least until favorable action is 
taken by the United Nations on the United States request for a strategic 
trusteeship." The JCS next explained their reasoning for the changes 
desired. Concerning the inclusion of "sole" for the administering authority, 
the JCS wrote argued that it was necessary that it be "made certain that no 
other nation will share or lawfully interfere with United States strategic 
control of these islands." By including "sole" in this article, the JCS not 
only effectively prevented other Allies from participating in the adminis¬ 
tration of the related islands, the JCS was also seeking to block Japan from 
being a "joint administrator" as the Japanese government had desired. The 
second correction that the JCS included was a particular reference to the 
Nanpo Shoto, which the JCS said "should be included in order to be con¬ 
sistent with the directive of the President of 8 September 1950." It was also 
in line with their long-held desire to keep strategic control of the islands, a 
desire which was adopted into national policy with the approval of NSC 
13/3 (as discussed in the previous chapter). 

At the same time the JCS finished its memorandum to Secretary 
Marshall, Dulles was in his office at the State Department facing the diffi¬ 
cult task of putting to paper an interpretation of the territorial provision 
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that would allow Japan to keep sovereignty over the islands (if not more) 
while securing U.S. strategic requirements. The interpretive phrase he came 
up with was "residual sovereignty," a term that "was arrived at very infor¬ 
mally" and appears not to have existed technically before in international 
law. 274 Sometime on or prior to that day (June 27), Dulles, Fearey, Allison, 
and Babcock, were, according to Fearey, "simply having a working session 
in Dulles' office and he had his yellow pad out. We were talking about the 
problem of to how achieve what we needed militarily, security-wise with¬ 
out terrible political consequences and Dulles stated that we should work 
out a formula which would provide for residual sovereignty...Dulles was 
the one who originated it.'"" Fearey added, "It appealed to us sitting there 
with him and it took off from there." The memorandum Dulles drafted 
with Fearey's help was prepared for Dulles’ afternoon meeting on June 27 
with Secretary Marshall, and provides an interesting insight into the think¬ 
ing of this international lawyer when he was devising the "residual sover¬ 
eignty" formula regarding the Ryukyu Islands by balancing the different 
demands placed upon him (as seen in Figure 7-1 below) and thus will be 
introduced here.”" 

Dulles began by stating that the United States "does not itself desire to 
acquire sovereignty," in line with the August 1941 Atlantic Charter policy 
of "no aggrandizement, territorial or other." However, Dulles explained, if 
Japan were made to renounce sovereignty, without a receiving country 
being designated, "a chaotic international situation" would be created, 
particularly if the United Nations did not approve any proposal for trustee¬ 
ship that the U.S. proposed. Dulles explained that the result would be that 
one of the following four claims might be made against the United States: 
1) sovereignty resides with the inhabitants who could ask, or force, with 
United Nations support, the United States to leave; 2) the victors in the war 
against Japan, including the Soviet Union, would have an inherent right to 
the islands if they were renounced by Japan; 3) the United Nations is enti¬ 
tled to handle the issue; 4) the United States has actually acquired sover¬ 
eignty "by a subterfuge." As a result, Dulles argued that it was important 
that it be understood Japan was to keep sovereignty over the Ryukyu 
Islands. In order to convince the JCS that the arrangement would meet 
their security requirements, Dulles pointed out that the guarantee that until 
the United Nations took action on an American proposal for trusteeship 
the United States would have the right to "exercise all and any powers of 
administration, legislation and jurisdiction" over the islands "complies 
with the provision...that the treaty 'should secure to the United 
Statesexclusive strategic control’." Dulles next notes that "exclusive strate¬ 
gic control is entirely compatible with residual sovereignty elsewhere" and 
noted that the Panama Canal Zone was an example of such, a region, inci¬ 
dentally that Dulles was unusually familiar with since his younger days due 
to his law firm's dealings there. 277 Dulles returned next to an earlier point 
that if Japan were to renounce sovereignty, the "grant by Japan to the 
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United States of continuing full powers over the islands might...be 
impaired...We would have a grantor which, itself, had no title.'"" Finally, 
Dulles pointed out that the draft provision and interpretation has been a 
continuous consensus-building process and had already been explained to 
and agreed by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Any changes 
would necessarily have to be explained to the Committee and the allies and 
as a result of the possible delays, "the presently negotiated positions...may 
collapse both as regards Japan and as regards the other Allied Powers." 

After explaining the contents of the memorandum later that day to 
Marshall, Marshall shared with him the comments of the JCS. Dulles 
apparently was found to be amenable to those minor changes. The follow¬ 
ing day, Marshall told Secretary Acheson that it was his "understanding, 
based on a conference with Mr. Dulles, that the recommendations made by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have been under discussion between our two 
Departments and will present no difficulty for incorporation into the 
treaty.” 275 With the exception of one more change suggested by the 
Japanese side, that would in fact remain the case. With Dulles having been 
able to secure the understanding of both the Allies and the military, he was 
now able to give more of his attention to Japan. 

Yoshida's August Speech to the Diet on "Residual Japanese Sovereignty" 

On July 9, the joint draft version of the peace treaty was officially circu¬ 
lated to the concerned governments, with the exception of the two Chinas 
(aresult of political fighting on the American domestic front). 280 Two days 
prior to that on July 7, the Japanese government had already received their 
copy, a reflection of the importance Dulles placed on gaining the under¬ 
standing of Japan. 251 Iguchi and Nishimura and their staffs spent that entire 
Sunday working on the translation of the draft into Japanese and, follow¬ 
ing discussions of it on July 9 and a drafting of their comments, brought it 
on July 10 to the attention of Prime Minister Yoshida, who was vacation¬ 
ing in Hakone near Mt. Fuji. 282 With Yoshida’s approval, they completed 
the drafting of what became the Japanese government's "Observations on 
the Draft of the Treaty.” 2S3 On July 12, Iguchi and Nishimura brought a 
copy of their "Observations" to the Diplomatic Section and passed it to 
Richard B. Finn, a third secretary there. 284 In the memorandum, the 
Japanese government brought attention to the phrase "the Ryukyu 
Islands," which they felt was unclear and inaccurate, suggesting instead 
"the Nansei Islands," a comment that the Japanese government had earlier 
made in April."' Upon receiving the telegram from Tokyo, Fearey spoke 
again with Samuel Boggs, the State Department’s Special Advisor on 
Geography, who agreed with the Japanese government (as he had done ear¬ 
lier). 286 Boggs explained that introducing the term "Nansei Shoto" would 
be "analogous to the 'Nanpo Shoto’ in the succeeding clause, and it is con¬ 
sistent with Japanese usage." Boggs added that he felt that if the "Nansei 
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Shoto" phrase was suggested to the JCS, "they would readily agree when 
we explain that it means in our minds exactly the same as the present word¬ 
ing, and is certainly clearer to the Japanese and to many people of the gen¬ 
eral public.” 287 After discussing it with his assistants, Dulles accepted 
Boggs' recommendation to adopt the Japanese government's suggestion 
and on July 18, Dulles sent out a priority telegram to all U.S. embassies in 
the countries that had received copies of the July 3 draft advising them to 
make immediate changes to the earlier draft and to advise the respective 
governments. 288 As a result, the phrase "Nansei Shoto south of 29" north 
latitude (including the Ryukyu Islands and the Daito Islands)" was substi¬ 
tuted for the "Ryukyu Islands south of 29° north latitude," as desired by 
the Japanese government (since April), with this version of the territorial 
phrase becoming the one appearing in the "Treaty of Peace With Japan" 
introduced below. 

In the meantime, the draft treaty had been published in the newspapers 
on the evening of July 10 (and officially by the Japanese government on 
July 13). 2S9 Immediately public opinion in Japan, as well as that of the polit¬ 
ical parties, began to question the territorial provisions. Shortly after the 
publication of the draft treaty, the Foreign Ministry began preparing a draft 
of a foreign policy speech Yoshida was expected to make at the 11th 
Extraordinary Diet session scheduled to begin August 16 (andrun for three 
days)."" 

Sebald and Dulles grew to be increasingly concerned about the wavering 
support of the political parties for the treaty. Dulles and Sebald both called 
for non-partisanship and the creation of a truly representative delegation 
to the signing to ensure that the treaty would be ratified. (Sebald confided 
to his diary that "These politicians are like a bunch of children and are 
playing politics with the treaty.” 291 ) They viewed in particular with concern 
the Japanese unhappiness with the territorial provisions. 

On August 2, Dulles sent a "priority and confidential" telegram to 
Sebald for him to explain to the Japanese government that flexible arrange¬ 
ments and interpretations were possible regarding the Ryukyu and Bonin 
Islands, writing that "the [territorial] provisions...were accepted when 
Jap[an] accepted the surrender terms and except for Ryukyu and Bonin sit¬ 
uation [they] are beyond [the] realm of practical discussion.” 292 Dulles also 
explained to Sebald that regarding the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands, the draft 
"treaty grants Yoshidaf’s] plea to me that Japanese] sovereignty should not 
be renounced." Moreover, Dulles added, the question of the final arrange¬ 
ments for the islands would be for later consideration by the United States 
based on a study of the islands and administration, likely to be conducted 
between the signing of the peace treaty and ratification. Sebald called 
Iguchi in to his office on the morning of August 4 after receiving Dulles’ 
telegram."’ Sebald relayed Dulles’ message that indeed “Yoshida’s pleas 
had been heard" and thus Japan "would not have to renounce sovereignty 
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over Okinawa."'" Sebald at the same time expressed his and Dulles’ con¬ 
cerns about the fact that voices of opposition were still being heard and 
"stressed the need for Japanese solidarity.” 29 ' 

Having heard Dulles’ comments in his telegram, as well as in light of the 
fact that the final version of the treaty draft was to be announced shortly, 
officials in the Foreign Ministry decided to draft a second version of 
Yoshida's Diet speech and include in it some reference to the disposition of 
the Nansei Islands because the government position was still being attacked 
with regard to the territorial question (as well as other points). 299 In order 
to calm the fears (and anger) that Okinawa would be stripped from Japan, 
Yoshida and his advisors wondered if Dulles would allow him to state 
directly in his address the fact that Japan would not be surrendering sov¬ 
ereignty over the Ryukyu Islands.'" After discussing the draft of the Diet 
speech with Yoshida on August 7, Foreign Ministry officials translated and 
submitted it to Finn on August 8. 299 The draft took the following form: 

In Chapter II there are provisions concerning the disposition of certain ter¬ 
ritories. I would like to draw your attention to the fact that, while Japan 
is to renounce all right, title and claim to the territories listed in Article 2, 
it is not specifically so stated in Article 3 which provides for the disposi¬ 
tion of the Nansei Islands and other southern islands. This difference in 
wording between Article 2 and Article 3 is deemed not without signifi¬ 
cance. It leaves room for us to hope that some practicable arrangements 
might be worlzed out to meet the desires of the inhabitants of these 
islands. 

(or)., to hope that these islands might continue to he treated as if they 
remained under the sovereignty of Japan and some practicable arrange¬ 
ments might be worked out to meet the desires of the inhabitants of these 
islands concerning intercourse with the homeland of Japan and these 
islands, nationality status of inhabitants and other matters. 

Sebald immediately notified Dulles about the Foreign Ministry's request. 
On the afternoon of August 10, having received Dulles’ reply, Sebald 
handed Iguchi his copy of the draft back with Dulles’ comments added to 
it: "The wording of Article 3 is deemed not without significance in that 
residual Japanese sovereignty remains.” 299 (The final text version of 
Yoshida's speech is found below which incorporated Dulles’ comments.) 
Yoshida was thus free to explain this interpretations to his compatriots 
later the following week, with hope held by both Yoshida and Dulles, as 
well as their diplomatic colleagues, that Japanese public opinion and the 
political parties would accept it. 

On August 16, the same day that the final text of the proposed peace 
treaty was released by its joint sponsors, the United States and the United 
Kingdom, Yoshida addressed the 11th Extraordinary Diet session to 
explain the treaty, the process of negotiations, and the government’s views. 
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In his address, Yoshida stated that the Allies were not seeking a punitive 
peace and thus Japan found it both fair and generous. Yoshida went on to 
explain the territorial provision in the following manner incorporating 
Dulles’ comments. 

In Chapter II there are provisions concerning the disposition of certain ter¬ 
ritories. In this connection we must bear in mind that Japan uncondition¬ 
ally accepted the surrender terms which provided that Japanese sover¬ 
eignty shall be limited to the four main islands 'and such minor islands as 
we determine'. There is, therefore, no room for Japan to seek a change in 
these terms. However, I would like to draw your attention to the fact that, 
while Japan is to renounce all right, title and claim to the territories listed 
in Article 2, it is not specifically so stated in Article 3 which provides for 
the disposition of the Nansei Islands and other southern islands. This 
wording of Article 3 is deemed not without significance in that residual 
Japanese sovereignty remains. The flexible provisions of Article 3 leave 
room for us to hope that subject to strategic control by the United States 
in the interest of international peace and security some practicable 
arrangements might be worked out to meet the desires of the inhabitants 
of these islands concerning intercourse with the homeland of Japan, 
nationality status of inhabitants and other matters.' 111 ’ 

Despite the explanation in the speech however, public opinion and the atti¬ 
tudes of the political parties were still strongly against the territorial provi¬ 
sions, to Yoshida’s (and more so, Dulles’) consternation. Washington 
continued to receive petitions from residents in the Ryukyu and Ainami 
Islands, as well as in Japan proper, to allow the islands to be not only nom¬ 
inally a part of Japan, but actually as well. In one instance, 139,348 peo¬ 
ple in the Ainami Islands signed a petition requesting that their islands "be 
returned to Japan.” 501 Shortly after that on the eve of the Peace Treaty 
Conference in San Francisco, hunger strikes in the Ainami Islands began, 
to protest the fact that those islands, as well as the remainder of the Nansei 
Islands, were not included under Japan's administrative control. 

XIII. THE PEACE TREATY CONFERENCE, DULLES' FORMAL 
RECOGNITION OF "RESIDUAL SOVEREIGNTY," AND YOSHIDA'S 
ACCEPTANCE SPEECH 

With the six-member delegation (and five alternates) to be headed by the 
Prime Minister finally chosen, Yoshida and his group departed on the last 
day of August from Haneda Airport for San Francisco, which had been 
chosen on July 6 as the site of the peace treaty conference. 30 - Shortly after 
Yoshida's arrival in San Francisco on September 2, Yoshida paid a courtesy 
call on Secretary Acheson, who was chairman of the 10-person U.S. dele¬ 
gation and who was to act as the President of the Conference, and Dulles. 303 
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Yoshida expressed his gratitude for the treaty and conference and spoke on 
some of the issues of the treaty, including the question of reparations. 

Early in their conversation Dulles, bothered by news of the hunger strike 
and public unhappiness with the disposition of the Nansei Islands, brought 
up the problem of public acceptance of the territorial provisions with 
Yoshida. 304 According to Nishimura's account of the conversation, Dulles 
stated that "with the peace conference approaching, the one thing he 
regretted was the attitude of the Japanese people.""" Dulles, whose delega¬ 
tion had been bombarded with last-minute petitions, "felt that it was 
shocking (shingai) that there is a hunger strike when it has already been 
said that the islands would be considered as a part of Japanese territory. 
America is to administer the Nansei Islands because of their strategic neces¬ 
sity— they are not to become our territory. It is exactly as I have often told 
you" he explained to Yoshida.Dulles then gave some hints about the 
future as well. "It is clear," he continued, 

that not only sovereignty will be left with Japan but other arrangements 
as well [can be worlzed out]. We want to think more about how it will be 
possible to realize the desires and requests you have made concerning 
allowing the inhabitants to keep their Japanese nationality. The demon¬ 
strative movements (jii undo) like the hunger strike puts the United States 
in a very difficult position. America is not going to take your wealth. The 
United States did not place any restrictions on Japan's maritime trans¬ 
portation or other economic relations [with the islands]. 

Dulles ended with a plea, and a warning about the future of U.S.-Japan 
relations. "The United States," he said, “has taken into considerations 
many other things on behalf of Japan. The American people will not accept 
nor understand the demonstrations by the Japanese people. We hope for 
some self-restraint by the Japanese now." Yoshida explained that he felt 
that the Diet members had understood and accepted the provisions of the 
treaty."" Interestingly, not only the Japanese people as a whole, but one of 
Yoshida's own advisors, would have to be told to exercise restraint on the 
matter as described below. 

In the meantime, the conference opened on the evening of September 4 
at the Opera House with a speech by President Truman in which he called 
for the participants to "be free of malice and hate, to the end that from here 
on there shall be neither victors nor vanquished, but only equals in the 
partnership of peace.” 309 The following day on September 5 the main work 
of the gathering began with the approval of the Rules of Approval, remarks 
by Acheson, and an explanation of the treaty by Dulles. It is here, in these 
explanatory remarks, that Dulles first publicly uses the words "residual 
sovereignty" in interpreting the territorial clause (Article 3) on the Ryukyu 
Islands. (Map 2-1 provides a look at the territorial disposition of Japan in 
the peace treaty.) 
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Dulles began his late morning explanation by describing that the treaty 
with Japan was meant to be "a step toward breaking the vicious cycle of 
war—victory—peace — war. The nations will here make a peace of justice, 
not a peace of vengeance."’"' Clearly Dulles, in saying these words, was 
reflecting the feelings of many of the more enlightened participants at the 
treaty conference who remembered the costs of the peace lost at the con¬ 
ference in Paris 30 years before. It was in this way that Dulles explained 
Article 3, stating that "Several of the Allied Powers urged that the treaty 
should require Japan to renounce its sovereignty of these islands in favor 
of United States sovereignty." Others, Dulles noted, had suggested that the 
Ryukyu Islands should be returned to Japan. "In the face of this division of 
Allied opinion," Dulles continued, "the United States felt that the best for¬ 
mula would be to permit Japan to retain residual sovereignty, while mak¬ 
ing it possible for these islands to be brought into the U.N. trusteeship 
system, with the United States as administering authority." Although 
Dulles himself was perhaps no longer seriously entertaining the option, he 
explained that Article 77 of the Charter of the United Nations allowed for 
the extension of trusteeship to "territories which may be detached from 
enemy states as a result of the Second World War." Continuing, he stated 
that "the future trusteeship agreement will, no doubt, determine the future 
civil status of the inhabitants in relation to Japan while affording the 
administering authority the possibility of carrying out Article 84 of the 
Charter" of the United Nations which states that "It shall be the duty of 
the administering authority to ensure that the trust territory shall play its 
part in the maintenance of international peace and security." 

The briefing materials provided to the U.S. delegation go a little further 
in illuminating American thinking on the question of the Ryukyu and 
Bonin Islands. The briefing paper explains that the treaty requires Japan to 
concur in the proposal to place the islands under a U.S. trusteeship, but 
does not require it to renounce sovereignty over the islands, "thereby pre¬ 
serving a desirable degree of flexibility in the arrangement.” 511 Concerning 
the trusteeship, the paper states that "it is anticipated that the terms of the 
trusteeship when eventually worked out and submitted to the United 
Nations for approval would permit continued close economic and other 
interrelationships between the island populations and Japan, thereby ren¬ 
dering the arrangement more acceptable to those populations and to 
Japan." This was to be in "sharp contrast," the paper pointed out, to the 
Soviet Union's proposals for the Kuriles and other islands held through the 
"complete extinguishment of Japan's sovereignty and without acceptance 
of the applicability of Article 77 of the [UN] Charter." 

Because Dulles’ explanation recognized sovereignty for the time being 
but not did clearly define in what ways or when Japan would exercise its 
administrative rights, Yoshida’s outspoken confidante Shirasu was greatly 
disappointed. 512 Following Dulles’ speech later that same day, Yoshida 
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asked Shirasu if he had seen the copy of Yoshida's speech and when Shirasu 
said that he had not, Yoshida told him to look it over. 515 When Shirasu read 
it, he found that it did not state strongly enough the desire of Japan for the 
islands to be returned and thus argued that there should be "a call for the 
return of Okinawa (Okinawa kaese)" in the speech and told the Foreign 
Ministry officials that Yoshida should include it in his acceptance speech."’ 
Shirasu had the translator, Obata Kunryo, rewrite the draft putting more 
emphasis in the Japanese version. 515 Nishimura and others from the Foreign 
Ministry resisted the suggestion but it seems that Yoshida accepted 
Shirasu's advice on territorial issues, albeit in a more moderate form. 316 

Shirasu it turns out was not the only one who had problems with 
Yoshida's speech. Sebald found the English translation "very poor" when 
it was brought to him by Yoshida's secretary Matsui Akira on the morning 
of September 7—the same day Yoshida was expected to deliver his 
speech.'" Sebald also found that the "portions of it would unwittingly have 
undone much of the good will which had already been engendered by the 
conference, especially among some of the Asian countries.” 3111 Sebald con¬ 
sulted Dulles and Acheson who "decided something had to be done about 
#iu Sebald, Dulles, and several of their colleagues worked on the speech 

and gave it to Matsui in the afternoon and suggested to him that Yoshida 
make his address not in English but in Japanese."" Yoshida and the 
Japanese delegation approved the draft and had it translated into Japanese 
just in time for his acceptance speech at 8:00 p.m. Shimanouchi, the 
Japanese Delegation's interpreter, read the English version to "resounding 
applause." 521 

Regarding the territorial issue, Yoshida told the audience gathered at the 
Opera House that: 

During these past few days in this very conference hall criticisms and com¬ 
plaints have been voiced by some delegations against this treaty. It is 
impossible that anyone can be completely satisfied with a multi-lateral 
peace settlement of this kind. Even we Japanese, who are happy to accept 
the treat!; find in it certain points which cause us pain and anxiety. I 
speak of this with diffidence, bearing in mind the treaty's fairness and 
magnanimity unparalleled in history and the position of Japan. But I 
would be remiss in my obligation to my own people if I failed to call your 
attention to these points. In the first place, there is the matter of territori¬ 
al disposition. As regards the Ryukyu archipelago and the Bonins which 
may be placed under United Nations trusteeship, I welcome in the name 
of the Japanese nation the statements by the American and British dele¬ 
gates on the residual sovereignty over the islands south of the 29th Degree, 
North Longitude [sic]. I cannot but hope that the administration of these 
islands will be put back into Japanese hands in the not distant future with 
the reestablishment of world security — especially the security of Asia.’” 
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Following Yoshida’s acceptance speech, the delegates gathered the follow¬ 
ing morning to begin signing the treaty of peace. Eventually of the 52 states 
in attendance, 49 signed the treaty; only the Soviet Union, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia refused; India and the "two Chinas" did not attend. The 
final version of Article 3, relating to the territorial provisions regarding 
Okinawa, took the following form: 

Japan will concur in any proposal of the United States to the United 
Nations to place under its trusteeship system, with the United States as the 
sole administering authority, Nansei Shoto south of 29° north latitude 
(including the Ryukyu Islands and the Daito Islands), Nanpo Shoto south 
of Sofu Gan (including the Bonin Islands, Rosario Island and the Volcano 
Islands) and Parece Vela and Marcus Island. Pending the malting of such 
a proposal and affirmative action thereon, the United States will have the 
right to exercise all and any powers of administration, legislation and 
jurisdiction over the territory and inhabitants of these islands, including 
their territorial waters. 

It was in this way that Okinawa would continue to remain under U.S. 
administration for the next 21 years. 

Despite the long time that elapsed before the United States returned 
Okinawa (at the risk of dangerously weakening U.S.-Japan relations), it is 
probably necessary to appraise Article 3, whose interpretation allowed 
Japan to keep sovereignty over the islands, favorably in light of the 
extremely difficult pressures Dulles was facing in negotiating the Treaty of 
Peace against a former enemy, within the U.S. government and between the 
Allies. The debate shown in this chapter, indeed throughout this entire 
study, is the desire of the State Department to allow Japan to retain 
Okinawa was strong and thus the "residual sovereignty" formula was not 
something simple to "mollify the Japanese and certain critics elsewhere," 
as some have written, but rather an extension of this desire of the State 
Department to prevent both the loss of Okinawa and the U.S. practicing of 
"territorial aggrandizement.” 523 If Dulles, in conjunction with his State 
Department colleagues, had not been able to secure Japanese sovereignty 
over the Ryukyu Islands as seen in the interpretation of Article 3, the 
islands were sure to have been separated permanently by the trusteeship 
arrangement (or annexation) that the U.S. military had been demanding for 
more than five years. Okinawa could have been occupied longer, or may 
still be, had a formula, however imperfect, such as "residual sovereignty" 
not been worked out by Dulles and his State Department colleagues and 
assistants. It was not the ideal, or "the perfect," by any means; but it did 
prevent the "worst” from happening—Okinawa’s complete and permanent 
separation from Japan. 

In addition to these pressures, Dulles was faced with the voices of the 
military, MacArthur, and the Allies demanding a strict peace vis-a-vis Japan 
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that sought to strip Japan of Okinawa. Dulles was forced to take these 
views into consideration as well. Likewise, Dulles had to keep an eye on 
those nominal Allies who sought to embarrass the United States over the 
territorial provisions of the treaty. It was indeed all of these pressures on 
Dulles which brought about his formula for Article 3. While not perfect, it 
was the best to be hoped for at the time because it left room for the State 
Department to seek an arrangement less offensive to the Japanese. 

In this, the role of the Japanese government, particularly Yoshida 
Shigeru, a stubborn, determined, and skilled negotiator and his close asso¬ 
ciates can not be overlooked. Had he and his government not continuously 
and earnestly sought the return of the Ryukyu and Ogasawara Islands, 
making numerous appeals and preparing several memorandum on the mat¬ 
ter over the years, Dulles and the State Department, despite their wishes to 
the contrary, were sure to have been put under unbearable pressure by the 
JCS to actually place the islands under some sort of trusteeship arrange¬ 
ment. It was therefore, the Japanese government's efforts, despite the fact 
that Japan was still technically a defeated, enemy nation having in actual¬ 
ity no diplomatic rights, which, along with strong voices in the Far Eastern 
Bureau of State and in the Diplomatic Section of SCAP, and public opinion 
in Japan and Okinawa, which kept the pressure on an already sympathetic 
Dulles to work out a compromise and create the window of opportunity 
that "residual sovereignty" and "practicable arrangements" offered. 

Before the peace treaty would go into effect, the State Department 
would make one last effort to work out an arrangement which while secur¬ 
ing base rights would allow Japan to keep not only "residual sovereignty" 
over the islands, but administrative rights as well. However as the title of 
the next chapter suggests, it would prove to be an "elusive search," to the 
disappointment of the Japanese, Okinawans, and the State Department 
alike. It is to that search to which we turn next. 
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CHAPTER 8 

Conclusion 

The Limits of Article 3: Ratification and the Elusive 
Search for a "Practicable Arrangement" 


I. RATIFICATION AND THE PROBLEM OF INTERPRETING 
ARTICLE 3 

Olcott H. Deming, U.S. Consul General to Okinawa from 1957 to 1959, 
said that then-Secretary of State Dulles once asked him "what problems" 
he was having there. 1 Deming responded that "biggest one was continually 
trying to explain what residual sovereignty means." Dulles answered, "it 
means exactly what it says. When we are through with [Okinawa], they get 
it back." 

It was not only Deming who would have trouble explaining to his 
Japanese counterparts and the inhabitants of Okinawa what "residual sov¬ 
ereignty" actually meant. Yoshida Shigeru and his colleagues would have 
to attempt to explain Article 3 to their countrymen and try to put the best 
face on the fact that Okinawa effectively might continue under occupation 
for an indefinite time period. It is to this debate, seen in the ratification 
hearings of the Diet, that we turn here. 

The Ashida-Yoshida Exchange 

With the acceptance of the Allies and Japan of the terms of the Treaty of 
Peace, the treaty went up for ratification in the respective countries and 
would go into effect upon the ratification of a majority of the principal sig¬ 
natories (as per Article 23 of the treaty). In Japan the process of ratifica¬ 
tion began immediately with hearings in the House of Representatives 
Special Committee for the Peace Treaty and Security Treaty (Shugiin Heiwn 
Joyaku Anpo Joynku Tokubetsu linkai). This questioning and answering 
session provides an excellent look at the difficulty Yoshida encountered in 
trying to explain Article 3 of the Peace Treaty to the main opposition party 
and rival, and will thus be introduced below in full. 
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On the afternoon of October 18, former Foreign Minister and Premier 
and leader of the Democratic Party, Ashida Hitoshi, whose views on the 
desire for the return of Okinawa were discussed in Chapter Five, began 
questioning Yoshida on the contents on the contents of the two treaties.’ 
Regarding the territorial provisions of the peace treaty, Ashida asked the 
Prime Minister to clarify those contents, to which Yoshida responded: 

As you know America has absolutely no territorial ambitions with regard 
to Ogasawara and the Ryukyu Islands. However, those militarily impor¬ 
tant islands have to unfortunately be occupied by another country (the 
United States) because in the event that if there were a threat to Japan's 
safet!; Japan does not have any ability at all to defend those islands. 
Because a vacuum would be created (by Japan's inability to defend itself 
or the islands) the United States will hold on to the islands for the time 
being. However, sovereignty over these islands remains with Japan. 
Regarding a trusteeship, a system that has been in existence since World 
War I and dealt with, as you know, the disposition of Germany's former 
territories, the idea is not to annex any territory. It seems that the 
Ogasawara and Ryukyu Islands are to be placed under a trusteeship. Ido 
not know what the U.S. decision is however at this point. I can only guess, 
but I think perhaps the trusteeship will be proposed. 

Ashida : I don't intend to cross-examine you concerning the intentions of 
the Allied Powers so I won't ask you about that. However I would like to 
ask the Government one or two questions concerning the international 
trusteeship system that you just mentioned now. According to the provi¬ 
sions of the treaty just accepted at the recent peace conference, the so- 
called Nansei Islands including Amami Oshima, Kikaishima, the Ryukyu 
Group, and the Ogasawara Group are to be proposed by the United States 
for a trusteeship. Until that time, it is provided that the U.S. government 
is to administer these islands itself. In that case, the question as to what 
the status of the islands will be is a big concern of the people of this coun- 
R as you know. 

Concerning the Nansei Islands south of 29° North latitude, in Article 
3 of the Peace Treaty, it is not written that Japan is renouncing its rights. 

The United States and the United Kingdom say as well that sovereignty 
resides with Japan. The Government as well merrily lays down this 
smokescreen, that sovereignty over these islands resides with Japan. 
However, in this situation, what shape exactly does this form of sover¬ 
eignty take? Where sovereignty for the trusteeship areas, just like the for¬ 
mer mandates, ultimately resides is a question that has not fully been 
resolved by scholars. Japan, for example, held the mandate over the 
islands in the south Pacific but Japan did not hold sovereignty over them. 
There is no one opinion among scholars on just what country held sover¬ 
eignty. The explanation that Japan holds sovereignty over the Nansei 
Islands is fine for academics, but it is of no practical use. The Diet and the 
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Government should not give a false hope to the simple and honest people 
of the country. 

If it is to be a trusteeship in any case, where will the details of the con¬ 
tents of the trusteeship system be worked out? It is just as Prime Minister 
Yoshida said—it will he decided by the conclusion of promise in the name 
of a trusteeship between the countries involved with direct interests. Ido 
not know myself if Japan will he included as one of these countries or not. 
The Government may know that. The trusteeship agreement reached by 
these countries may indeed make it clear that sovereignty will in fact reside 
with Japan. However even if such an agreement does make it clear that 
Japan holds sovereignty over these islands, it is obvious that the contents 
of such sovereignty is no more than in name only. Why is this? From the 
end of World War II until today, several trusteeship agreements have been 
signed for trusteeships that are in effect. You can see by just looking at the 
politics of the trusteeship areas. Moreover, although I won't go into great 
detail, according to Part E of Article 77 of the United Nations Charter, the 
Nansei Islands would fall in the category of being "territory detached 
from enemy states." The fact that detachment from Japan is written as 
such in the United Nations Charter is something that we need to pay 
attention to. The international trusteeship system allows for a system of 
administration and management through the individual agreements for 
the territories to he placed under trusteeship. If that is the case, then the 
separation of the Nansei Islands from Japan only to exist under the 
administration and management of the country that receives the trustee¬ 
ship is just an empty principle. I can imagine what the type of sovereignty 
Japan would have in this situation. It would he like taking all the candy 
out of a wrapper and just leaving the paper [literally, taking the rice out 
of a bamboo wrapping ]—or even worse. These are more or less my 
thoughts on the matter, hut the Government thinks differently. The 
Government views the situation more optimistically. I would like to ask 
about this point. 

Yoshida: The explanation I just gave was that the U.S. government did not 
have any territorial ambitions and that Dulles and [Kenneth] Younger 
both stated that sovereignty resided in Japan. In a sense, it was a political 
explanation. Concerning what will happen to the trusteeship—will it he 
entrusted to the United States or not entrusted— it is in any case written in 
the peace treaty that a trusteeship is a possibility. I think we just have to 
wait until an agreement is reached between the United Nations and the 
United States to see what form that trusteeship will take. 

Asbida : Your answer is not necessarily wrong. I do not think your answer 
is wrong because just as I said before, the type of administration of the 
trusteeship areas will be decided in a trusteeship agreement by the coun¬ 
tries directly interested. In the answers that you, Prime Minister Yoshida, 
have given to others, the trusteeship over the Nansei Islands is to be done 
because military reasons make it necessary for America to administer the 
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islands and when that military necessity disappears, you have said you are 
certain that the islands will be returned to the Japan. Priine Minister 
Yoshida, I would like to ask you if your statement as to this certainty is 
the result or not of any extra-treaty document in any form? 

Yoshida :I will answer this. I have said this based on the conclusions arriv¬ 
ing from talks with Dulles and other American authorities. My conclu¬ 
sions, as they are, are not based on any documents exchanged. 

Ashida .‘Ultimately, then. Prime Minister Yoshida, the basis for your think¬ 
ing that when military necessity no longer requires a trusteeship, the 
Nansei Islands will be returned to Japan came from opportunities you had 
to speak with Dulles and others who led you to believe so. And if indeed 
these islands are returned, I don't disagree as a citizen that you should not 
be congratulated. However, in which situations do the islands hold mili¬ 
tary importance?!' America and Japan consider the Nansei Islands a base 
from which to confront Communist forces, I do not consider such rea¬ 
soning entirely justified. The reason is that the United States already has 
strong military positions in the Philippines and on the four islands of 
mainland Japan. While Okinawa and the Ogasawara Islands are probably 
important as secondary hases, as long as [American] military bases are 
maintained in the Philippines and Japan, it is not necessary to also place 
Ogasawara and the Ryukyu Islands under trusteeship. As one with mili¬ 
tary knowledge, it is hard to imagine that Okinawa or the Ogasawara 
Islands in the Pacific are very important as military hases in confronting 
communist forces. One thing that the Ogasawara and Ryukyu Islands 
may be important for is to keep an eye out on Japan. If that is the reason 
for putting the islands under a trusteeship then, well, I guess I can under¬ 
stand. However, if the hases in the islands are for the same purposes as the 
bases in mainland Japan and the Philippines, I just can not understand 
why the islands have to be placed under a trusteeship. The Allied Powers 
themselves have said that the Peace Treaty was one of peace and trust. 
Japan, who was a signatory of this treaty of peace and trust, should be to 
told that Ogasawara and Ryukyu Islands do not have to be placed under 
trusteeship. The natural course of events is for the islands to he returned 
to Japan at the same time the peace treaty goes into effect. As the prime 
minister himself said just before, he spoke with Dulles and others infor¬ 
mally— something for which while I feel greatly reassured, I still wish the 
Government will do its utmost. 

Yoshida .:I can't go into a great discussion on the contents of the negotia¬ 
tions, hut I mentioned in my speech at the San Francisco Conference the 
national feelings of the people of Japan and my strong regrets, as a 
Japanese, we would have to part with the territory. 

Ashida: Regrettabl!; I do not believe that the hundreds of thousands of 
inhabitants of the islands will be satisfied with your reply. 

Yoshida, not known for his love of undergoing questioning in the Diet, 
obviously had difficulty in answering the questions posed by Ashida and 
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others. In this instance, it was not that he was being evasive, as so often 
was the case. The problem was that the formula for residual sovereignty 
was both in theory and practice difficult to define, more so because the 
decision on how to implement Article 3 rested not with Yoshida but with 
the U.S. government. It was in fact even more complicated than that 
because a consensus had not been reached on the U.S. side nor had Dulles 
decided on a definite "practicable arrangement" to be worked out. 

Nevertheless, the Peace Treaty was overwhelmingly ratified on October 
26 by the House of Representatives (307to 47) and 174 to 45 in the House 
of Councilors on November 18, with the Liberals (Yoshida’s Party) voting 
overwhelmingly in favor and the Democrats opposing. 3 The Socialists (Left 
and Right) and the Communists abstained. Symbolically, only two of the 
10 Representatives (9 Liberals and 1 Democrat) from the prefecture closest 
to Okinawa, Kagoshima Prefecture (of which the Amami Islands were a 
part), voted for the Peace Treaty. 4 In any case, with the problem of ratifi¬ 
cation out of the way, Yoshida sought to follow up on the window of 
opportunity created by Article 3 and residual sovereignty. 

II. YOSHIDA’S MEMORANDUM ON A “ ’PRACTICABLE 
ARRANGEMENT' FOR THE SOUTHERN ISLANDS’” 

It does not seem that initially Yoshida and officials in the Foreign Ministry 
lost hope that the islands would immediately be restored to Japan (or if 
indeed they ever lost hope). It is clear however that around this time they 
actively sought to obtain some sort of "practicable arrangement" for the 
islands in the hope that the islands could be returned, or at a minimum, 
that relations could be restored to normal in case the islands were not 
immediately returned. 

With the expected arrival of Dulles, who was (correctly) seen to be in 
favor of seeking a workable solution, and a delegation of senators and 
other officials in mid-December, the Foreign Ministry set out to prepare its 
own proposal for a "practicable arrangement.” 6 On December 10, the 
same day Dulles landed in Tokyo, the Foreign Ministry completed its mem¬ 
orandum on the above proposal and on December 13, Vice Minister Iguchi 
presented it to Sebald for Dulles’ attention- In submitting the memoran¬ 
dum, the Japanese government also attached a two-point, one-page intro¬ 
ductory statement in which it was written that Japan was "most grateful 
that the Peace Treaty leaves the Nansei Islands as Japanese territory and 
their inhabitants as Japanese nationals. We understand that the reason 
America wants to administer these islands lies in the military necessity for 
safeguarding the peace and security of the Far East. We earnestly hope that 
as far as this military necessity permits, the desire of the inhabitants will be 
considered" in the final disposition of the islands.” 

According to the complementary and more detailed December 10 mem¬ 
orandum, the Japanese government sought the "sympathetic consideration 
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by the United States Government" with regard to a "practicable arrange¬ 
ment" on the following six points: 

1. The U.S. confirms that the Southern Islands remain under Japanese 
sovereignty and thus the inhabitants remain Japanese nationals. 

2. The U.S. agrees to restoring the previous relationship between Japan 
proper and the Southern Islands as far as military requirements allow; 
in particular, the U.S. recognizes that the islands will be treated as a 
part of Japan with regard to moving and travelling between Japan 
proper and the islands, trade (no custom or duty imposed), financial 
transactions, fishing, monetary (the Japanese yen is to be the legal 
tender in the Southern Islands). 

3. The U.S. admits that the Southern Islands are to be treated by Japan 
as a part of its territory in any economic, social, and cultural agree¬ 
ments or treaties the Japanese Government enters into. Japan will 
exercise its protective authority over the inhabitants of the islands 
who reside abroad or are to travel abroad and issue passports for 
them. 

4. The U.S. declares its intention to permit self-rule of the inhabitants in 
matters of civil administration and to allow complete self rule in edu¬ 
cational matters and juridical jurisdiction over civil and criminal 
cases among the inhabitants themselves. 

5. The U.S. recognizes the property rights in those islands which belong 
to Japanese nationals in Japan proper and will facilitate the resump¬ 
tion of their business activities. 

6. The U.S. abstains in favor of Japan from exercising administrative, 
legislative, or juridical powers over the inhabitants of islands which 
it does not presently see any military necessity to administer. 

Dulles apparently welcomed receiving it, implying he would give it his con¬ 
sideration.' Indeed, Dulles, in his speech the following day (December 14) 
at the Union Club for a joint meeting of the American Chamber of 
Commerce and Japanese Chamber of Commerce reemphasized his hope to 
work out a fair arrangement: 

Residual sovereignty in the islands was left with Japan due to the strong 
desire of Japan. We hope and believe that a future administration of these 
islands can be worked out in a friendly way which will combine the nat¬ 
ural desires of the inhabitants with the requirements of international peace 
and security. 111 

Just what shape that arrangement would take would remain undecided 
until for quite some time while the China question and Administrative 
Agreement were worked out (in order to expedite the ratification of the 
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treaty in the Senate), and would have to wait until Dulles returned to 
Washington and had a chance to consult his colleagues. 

Sebald's assistant and soon-to-be successor, Niles W. Bond, sent the 
Foreign Ministry memorandum off to Washington on January 17, 1952, 
describing it as "further evidence of the strong pressure in Japan for action 
which will clarify the relation of the Nansei and Nanpo Islands to Japan 
and clear the way for eventual restoration of the islands to Japan."" Bond 
recommended that the United States should take actions along the lines of 
the Japanese government's memorandum. Bond argued, as seen in the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph, that politically, economically, and even strategically, 
that action on the Japanese government's suggestion was wise. 

The Mission is of the opinion that close relations between Japan and the 
Nansei and Nanpo Islands along the lines of the enclosed memorandum 
should be encouraged and facilitated by the United States. Politically, this 
objective is lent cogency by the intense feelings of the Japanese and the 
islanders arising out of separation of the islands from Japan and the con¬ 
sequent possibility of friction in United States relations with Japan. 
Economicall!; the experience of six years of United States administration 
would seem to indicate that so long as they are cut off from Japan the 
Nansei Islands in particular are an expensive and unrewarding proposi¬ 
tion and that the economic capabilities of all these islands will offer 
greater hope if they are developed in conjunction with Japan. From the 
point of view of the strategic requirements of the situation—the need to 
obtain secure bases for protection of United States interests in the western 
Pacific—it is understood to be the opinion of CINCFE, as transmitted to 
the Joint Chiefs in a recent staff study [see below], that this protection can 
be adequately obtained by arrangements similar to those embodied in the 
Security Treaty with Japan without involvement in any form of exclusive 
control by the United States." 

The State Department found the Japanese government’s memorandum "to 
be of great interest.” Importantly, Bond’s memorandum reached 
Washington just as the government was considering what to do with the 
territorial provision for the islands. 

III. CONTINUED DIVISIONS WITHIN THE U.S. GOVERNMENT 

As debate on the territorial provisions and ratification continued in Japan, 
the U.S. government began again to explore the different choices it had 
concerning the administration of the islands which was purposely left 
vague in the treaty. The State Department still hoped that the islands could 
be returned to Japan through some sort of arrangement without having to 
apply for a trusteeship. The military, particularly the JCS, was strictly 
opposed to that. Importantly however, MacArthur’s successor, Ridgway, 
accepted the conclusions of a report by his staff which argued that the 
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islands could in fact be returned to Japan without damaging U. S. strate¬ 
gic interests. 14 Ridgway was sympathetic to conditions and local feelings in 
Okinawa and, even more importantly, strongly aware that retention of the 
Ryukyu Islands could potentially damage U.S.-Japan relations. It is this line 
of thinking that the FEC report adopted and to which we turn first. 

The Far Eastern Command noted in its report that the United States was 
faced with three tasks: 1) securing long-term use of the facilities on 
Okinawa and other islands; 2) obtaining international sanction for U.S. 
long-term strategic control of the islands; and 3) formulating a program for 
the economic and social well-being of the islanders. The tasks were of 
course those designated in NSC 13, as seen in the last chapter. 

Ridgway's staff argued that the return of the Ryukyu Islands to Japanese 
control would not "under the current and projected U.S.-Japanese common 
objectives in the Far East" present a "threat to U.S. security." On the other 
hand, the report pointed out, the "effectuation of permanent political con¬ 
trol" over the Ryukyu Islands would be not only an economic burden to 
the U.S. government but would also present the United States with inter¬ 
national political problems through accusations that it was denying the 
principal of self-determination. Furthermore, the report warned that the 
problem of the Ryukyu Islands could later develop into "an irritant to the 
Japanese" which would contribute to "a breakdown in U.S.-Japanese 
mutual confidence and friendship." The report thus concluded that were 
there an "adequate agreement" concluded between the United States and 
Japan, as in the case of the Philippines base agreement or the Peace Treaty 
with Japan, securing the "exclusive control" of military facilities, the 
Ryukyu Islands could in fact be returned. Such a U.S. sponsored movement 
for the return of control over the Ryukyu Islands to Japan," the report con¬ 
cluded, "would constitute an additional step toward the cementing of the 
already interlocked U.S.-Japanese security objectives." 

The Office of Far Eastern Affairs in the State Department became privy 
to Ridgway's report early on when Bond in the POLAD office in Tokyo 
sent Alexis Johnson two copies of it in mid-November. 1 'Upon receipt of the 
report in Washington, Dulles was immediately given a copy and found it 
‘‘excellent.” 11 ' Johnson likewise was "delighted" with the report's conclu¬ 
sions and told Bond that his "only regret is that [the conclusions] were not 
arrived at before negotiation of the Treaty, thus requiring us to incur the 
political disabilities of the Treaty position on the Ryukyus when it now 
appears (as we all along suspected) that there was no real necessity there¬ 
for.” 17 Describing the paper as "carefully done and soundly reasoned" and 
suggesting that Bond and Sebald "might discreetly pass on to the authors 
our congratulations on a really statesmanlike approach of a kind all too 
seldom seen from a military headquarters," Johnson optimistically noted to 
Bond that "it seems to me impossible for [the JCS] to arrive at any conclu¬ 
sion other than that given in the study." Johnson's boss Allison informed 
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the Secretary's office that the report was in "complete accord with the 
views of [the Office of] F[ar] Efastern Affairs] concerning this matter," 
while at the same time cautioning that his office had "no information to 
date as to the attitude of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the problem but we 
do know that this [report] is in direct variance with their earlier views.” 1 " 
Allison's cautious estimate would prove correct." Despite the convincing 
arguments of Ridgway’s staffs report, and the long-term view he took in 
approving it, the JCS did not accept its conclusions. 

Upon receipt of the report, the JCS had the JSSC study Ridgway's pro¬ 
posal. 20 The JSSC in its January 14 examinating, as expected, disagreed 
strongly with Ridgway’s conclusions for the following reasons: 

1. Strategic control of the Nansei Shoto and Nanpo Shoto has been and 
continues to be vital to the security interests of the United States; 

2. The necessity for such strategic control is greater now than ever 
before; 

3. The security interests of the United States would be seriously jeopar¬ 
dized were we to permit the strategically vital U.S. position along the 
Offshore Island Chain in the Western Pacific to be breached; 

4. The economic cost of administering the area is trivial when balanced 
against the cost in blood and treasure required to conquer the islands 
from Japan, their importance to U.S. security, and the expenditure of 
lives and equipment which might be necessary should the islands be 
given up and, subsequently, military necessity demand their recap¬ 
ture; 

5. Because of the vital nature of the foregoing strategic considerations, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff would not concur in action to return these 
islands to Japan; 

6. There has been no deviation and no sound military justification for 
deviation from the policy of U.S. retention of control of these islands 
since first recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff during World 
War II; 

7. Current United States policy with respect to the Nansei Shoto, Nanpo 
Shoto, Marcus Island, and Parece Vela is sound; and 

8. No change in United States policy in regard to these islands should be 
contemplated until a condition of stability has been firmly established 
throughout the Far East. 

A January 29 message from the Department of the Army informed 
Ridgway of the JCS decision "that action with respect to the recommenda¬ 
tions in your study should not be taken now or in the foreseeable future," 
thus frustrating his staffs plans to seek the return of the islands. 

However, it seems that Ridgway and his staff did not give up, for shortly 
after receiving the JCS reply. Chief of Staff Lieutenant General Doyle O. 
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Hickey had the G-3 section of GHQ prepare for Ridgway's consideration 
a memorandum on "alternatives" for the administration of the Ryukyus 
(and Bonins). 22 Despite having been rejected once before, G-3 re-listed a 
base leasing agreement as an "alternative." It also requested comments 
from Sebald’s office, which responded by describing base leasing as "the 
most desirable solution from every standpoint" and suggested that "the 
JCS may have overlooked the compelling political advantages of this 
plan." " 

In the meantime, although it was busy concentrating on the question of 
Japan's entering into relations with Taiwan/China as well as the negotiation 
of the Administrative Agreement, the State Department was also following 
closely the Okinawa territorial problem and specifically the question as to 
how to implement Article 3. The conclusions of its studies were reached in 
January 1952. 24 The memorandum forwarded to Secretary Acheson on 
January 25 explained that Article 3 "was worded in such a manner as not 
to bind the United States to any specific course of action...the article does 
not deprive Japan of sovereignty over the islands, nor does it require the 
United States to seek a trusteeship." At the same time, the memorandum 
warned that numerous political problems relating to the "assumption by 
the United States of a trusteeship" over the Nansei and other islands would 
"seriously affect the position of the United States in the Pacific." The prob¬ 
lems that Overton, who had almost 15 years experience with Japan, cite in 
his memorandum include: 1) the strong feelings of the residents of the 
Nansei Islands in favor of returning the islands to Japan; 2) the strong feel¬ 
ings of the people of mainland Japan who felt that the territorial provision 
was "contrary to the spirit of reconciliation and mutual trust inherent in 
the rest of the treaty," which would persist as irredentist sentiment; 3) the 
difficulties arising from U.N. supervision of the trusteeship; 4) the eco¬ 
nomic liability of the islands; 5 ) the international criticism of the anti-colo¬ 
nial bloc who would "regard [trusteeship] as a device to perpetuate 
Western imperialism" and who would, in the United Nations, "seek to 
assure that any trusteeship proposal submitted by the United States not 
subordinate the welfare of the native population to security considera¬ 
tions." Overton and Cowen thus recommended to Acheson that the State 
Department should "take the position that the United States should not 
exercise its option of seeking a trusteeship over the Ryukyus and Bonins," 
but instead should seek to make bilateral arrangements with Japan for 
access and control of military facilities seen essential to the JCS on the 
islands while returning them to Japan. Acheson, who as we saw in the last 
chapter was quite sympathetic to the Far Eastern office’s position, immedi¬ 
ately approved the recommendation, authorizing discussions with the 
Defense Department." 

Prior to the beginning of these meetings however, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee took up its discussions on the peace treaty on January 
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21 in the Caucus Room of the Senate Office Building with statements by 
General Bradley (by now, in MacArthur’s absense, the strongest advocate 
for absolute control over Okinawa), representing the JCS, who predictably 
argued that trusteeship was the most satisfactory arrangement for the 
islands from a military perspective, and Dulles, representing the State 
Department. 26 Dulles’ having carefully kept Congress informed of the nego¬ 
tiations over the last 1 8 months, "reaped an early harvest of good will, soft 

- 27 

words, and amiable questions," according to a scholar on this period. 
Senator Smith, recalling that during his visit to Japan in December, the 
Japanese government had "impressed on us their desire for an ultimate 
return of sovereignty of the Ryukyus and Bonins to the Japanese people," 
asked Dulles about the ultimate disposition of the islands.” Dulles began 
by explaining that there had been "no final crystallization of thought 
within the United States Government as to how to exercise the rights and 
privileges given us by Article 3," adding, "Article 3, you might say, gives 
the United States on option on that position.” Dulles, without stating his 
preference, then went on to add that: 

Now, how we exercise it is...a matter to be determined in the light of a 
number of factors, one of which is strategic because the position does have 
a high strategic value. Also there are human elements to be taken into 
account — sentimental and historic factors. All of those need to be weighed 
and appraised and brought within some formula as what will be the best 
all around. There has been no effort yet made to reach any final decision 
on that matter. I suppose it will not be gone into in any exhaustive way 
until after the treaty come into force. 

But even if there is a United Nations trusteeship, the terms of such 
trusteeship lend themselves to very great flexibility and there is no rigid 
pattern of trusteeship. We are not obligated even to apply for trusteeship. 

It says if we do apply for trusteeship Japan will concur. There is a provi¬ 
sion, pending application for a trusteeship the United States may exercise 
any and all rights that it wants. Just what rights we would select to exer¬ 
cise is a matter which, as I say, has not yet been finally determined by the 
United States. So that position is at the moment fluid and is one of the sit¬ 
uations which will have to be explored more fully by the departments of 
the Government which are principally concerned. 

National defense will have an important voice in those decisions but 
there are other considerations also which we all agree would have to be 
taken into account. I would not want to hazard a guess as to what the 
future work-out of that position will be." 

Dulles was perhaps wise in not trying to "hazard a guess” as to what the 
government would eventually decide. In a sense, his job of negotiating the 
treaty with the Japanese was done. He had negotiated the Peace Treaty 
itself, as well as much of the Security Treaty and related Administrative 
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Agreement, although the details of the treaties were worked out by State 
Department officials such as John Allison and Dean Rusk. Moreover, 
through his painstaking efforts to secure Congressional approval for the 
agreements, he prevented the treaty from becoming a political issue in the 
United States. At the same time, the author would argue that Dulles sought 
to leave a free hand for the U.S. government as a whole, particularly the 
State Department, to work out arrangements for Okinawa, including a 
bilateral base-leasing agreement, that would allow Okinawa to be returned 
to Japan perhaps by at the time the Treaty of Peace went into effect. These 
remaining parts of the agreements, such as the provisions for Okinawa, 
would necessarily be left to State and the military to work out. 

IV. FINAL STATE-DEFENSE DISCUSSIONS BEFORE THE PEACE 
TREATY WENT INTO EFFECT 

Through Sebald's excellent reporting in Tokyo and an unidentified ally in 
G-3 of Ridgway's staff who was providing Bond and Sebald with copies of 
staff studies and exchanges between the JCS, Department of the Army, and 
the FEC, the State Department became aware (asdiscussed above) that the 
JCS had strongly rejected Ridgway’s recommendation to return the islands 
upon securing a base leasing agreement (State’s position). Sebald's office, in 
a March 8 despatch to the State Department, argued that "the unfavorable 
action by the JCS should not foreclose the possibility of achieving a favor¬ 
able top level policy decision on the original plan for the return of these 
islands to Japan" and warned that "it is only too apparent that so long as 
the Ryukyu problem remains unsolved, it offers an impediment to the con¬ 
solidation of relations" between America and Japan. 30 Thus it was recom¬ 
mended that State’s "policy for disposition of the Ryukyus by return of 
political and economic control to Japan, coupled with the execution of a 
military bases agreement, would not only provide the most practicable 
solution of the Ryukyu problem but would also deprive the various critics 
of United States policy of the opportunity to exploit this issue." 

Shortly after receiving these recommendations. Secretary Acheson on 
March 24 requested Allison, who had been recently promoted to Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs (replacing Dean Rusk), to do a 
survey within the department to confirm that the interested offices were 
still in support of the department’s position not to seek a trusteeship over 
the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands and to make bilateral arrangements with 
Japan for military facilities." In his response, dated March 31, Allison con¬ 
firmed that it was still the desire of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs to pro¬ 
ceed with such a policy. 32 Indeed, Allison explained to Acheson that 

Such an arrangement with regard to the Ryukyus and Bonins would not 
only remove a potential major irritant in United States-Japanese relations 
but would also relieve the United States of a burden of administrative and 
financial responsibility for an area and population historically tied to 
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Japan and wholly Japanese in outlook. At the same time, the arrangement 
would safeguard United States strategic interests in the islands by provid¬ 
ing for the retention of military, naval and air installations and areas on a 
long-term basis. Our intention would be negotiate with the Japanese a 
special agreement dealing with the bases in the Ryukyus. The term would 
be specified rather than left indefinite as in the United States-Japan 
Security Treat!; and any special arrangements with the Japanese made 
necessary by the peculiarly strategic nature of these bases would he specif¬ 
ically included. 

Allison, notifying Acheson that a conference had been arranged with the 
JCS at the Pentagon for April 2, recommended that in these talks, the State 
Department "maintain its position that the United States not exercise its 
option to seek a trusteeship over the Ryukyus and Bonins, but return the 
islands to Japanese control, provided arrangements are made for the United 
States to retain control over such military facilities in the islands as are 
deemed essential by the JCS" and that "discussion be directed in part 
toward securing [the JCS'] concurrence to immediate commencement of 
joint State-Defense efforts to mutually satisfactory draft of an agreement 
with Japan with respect to bases in the Ryukyus and Bonins." 

On the same day Allison wrote to Acheson, U.S. Ambassador-to-Japan- 
designate Robert D. Murphy sent Allison a memorandum on the question 
of the "eventual return to Japan of the Ryukyu Islands.” 53 Murphy, who 
would face pressure from Japan for the return of the islands in his new 
assignment, conducted "informal talks" with several officials from the 
Defense Department, including Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, 
Assistant Secretary Earl Johnson, Major General Carter Magruder, and 
Brigadier General A. L. Hamblen and found that the "Defense 
[Department] is split on the question [of the eventual return of the Ryukyu 
and Bonin Islands].">'Murphy was told that before deciding the question 
of the eventual return of the islands, a "trial period" of perhaps one year 
would be necessary in order to "determine the effectiveness of our arrange¬ 
ments" on the main Japanese islands. "If such a concession were made 
regarding the Ryukyus now and then a little later we were faced with [the] 
failure of our arrangements for the main islands," Hamblen warned, "we 
would be subject to double criticism for having yielded prematurely regard¬ 
ing the Ryukyus. The importance strategically of the latter islands to our 
defense establishment is too great to experiment with lightly." Upon read¬ 
ing Murphy's memorandum of conversation, the Deputy Director of the 
Division of Northeast Asian Affairs, Robert J. G. McClurkin, recorded in 
an attached hand-written note, that "the approach to the Department of 
Defense was delayed while the Administrative Agreement was being 
worked out and the Peace Treaty ratified," and recommended that the State 
Department "should resume the battle promptly now.” 5 '" 
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This battle, the last major one before Japan’s return to the international 
community of nations on April 28, would be lost by the State Department 
as well. The conference held on April 2 at the Pentagon "talk over the 
Ryukyus problem" produced little understanding or agreement, other than 
to set up a joint working group. 30 Indeed, the memorandum of conversa¬ 
tion suggests the views of the JCS and State Department were as far apart 
as ever, as seen in General Bradley's statement: "if we are going to stay in 
Okinawa, we should stay there permanently." The working group in fact 
did not begin to meet until late September, almost five months after Japan 
regained its independence and the post-treaty U.S.-Japan bilateral relation¬ 
ship would begin to be tested by the so-called "Okinawa problem." 
Although the Amami Islands would be returned to Japan in 1953 through 
the application of the Security Treaty and Administrative Agreement (along 
the lines of the State Department's recommendations), the remainder of the 
Nansei Islands, including Okinawa, as well as the Ogasawara Islands 
would not be returned for another 20 years.” 

V. CONCLUSIONS: THE ORIGINS OF THE BILATERAL OKINAWA 
PROBLEM 

The territorial clause regarding Okinawa in the Treaty of Peace with Japan 
signed at the San Francisco Peace Conference on September 8, 1951 was, 
as Watanabe and others have written, not the end but the beginning of the 
"Okinawa Problem" between the United States and Japan. 35 Based on the 
history of the 1945-1952 period examined in the preceding chapters, the 
author concurs in this opinion. 

Many in the Nansei (Ryukyu)Islands, not to mention the 7000 former 
residents of the Ogasawara Islands, were understandably disappointed, if 
not outraged, with the outcome of the Peace Treaty consultations and con¬ 
ference as numerous petitions with hundreds and thousands of signatures 
would show. 31 ' Some called April 28, the date Japan regained its indepen¬ 
dence, a "national day of sham e”(kutsujokn no hi) and were angry at what 
they felt was Japan's betrayal in "permitting" America to maintain admin¬ 
istrative rights over the islands, which in effect, allowed the military-led 
government to continue and only limited self-government. Indeed, reflect¬ 
ing this feeling, the newly established Ryukyu Legislature voted 27 to 2 in 
favor of reversion on April 29, 1952 at its first session. 40 

Following the end of the occupation of Japan, the United States did ini¬ 
tially liberalize trading arrangements and economic relations between the 
Nansei Islands and Japan proper; however, it subsequently began to pursue 
more hard-line policies regarding self-rule, base development and land 
expropriation, and other matters. The drive for reversion to Japan within 
the islands would gain strength at this point, and would continue to build 
over the years as U.S. military authorities pursued similar policies favoring 
military needs over the wishes of local inhabitants. Japanese public opinion 
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would become angered by American actions in the Ryukyu Islands, islands 
which the Japanese government was recognized as having "residual sover¬ 
eignty" over. Without any administrative ability to enforce its desires vis-a- 
vis the islands, political opinion in the mainland became more and more 
agitated, with even the pro-U.S. prime minister Sato Eisaku making his well 
known statement in August 1965 (duringthe first-ever visit to Okinawa by 
a Japanese prime minister) that "the postwar would not be considered over 
until Okinawa was returned to Japan." It would take another seven years 
before Okinawa was finally reverted to Japanese administrative control on 
May 15, 1972 (Ogasawara was reverted on June 26, 1968). Indeed in 
many respects, the bilateral "Okinawa Problem" continues today, with the 
United States maintaining a large military presence in Okinawa against the 
wishes of a not insignificant number of people in Okinawa (althoughopin¬ 
ion is clearly divided now as well, as the author' s recent articles introduced 
in the preface show). 

The territorial provisions of Article 3 of the Treaty of Peace with Japan 
was, as seen in Figure 7-1 in the previous chapter, in every way the prod¬ 
uct of compromise—U.S. strategic requirements, Japanese territorial 
desires, a variety of Allied demands and expectations, and last but not least 
the State Department desire to see the goals of the Atlantic Charter realized 
and cooperative and friendly relations continue with Japan. Like any com¬ 
promise it did not contain everything that everyone wanted; it was not a 
one-hundred percent satisfactory arrangement. However, it did prevent the 
dismemberment of Japan, which would have fatally damaged postwar 
U.S.-Japan relations — a relationship that had started anew after Japan's 
defeat in World War II. In this sense. Article 3 and the role of John Foster 
Dulles, his State Department colleagues, as well as their Japanese counter¬ 
parts, perhaps deserve a new, more positive evaluation. That the window 
of opportunity created by Article 3 to return Okinawa (with Japan having 
both sovereignty and administrative rights, and the United States retaining 
bases in Okinawa under the 1951 Security Treaty and accompanying 
Administrative Agreement) was closed all too soon by the military does not 
mean that the work that went into preventing Okinawa’s separation in 
Article 3 and its "residual sovereignty" formula should be disparaged. 

The State Department at the time felt that route was the best way to go 
for political and diplomatic considerations. The author, with the benefit of 
hindsight, believes the argument for retention by Japan that the State 
Department and its Office (Bureau) of Far Eastern Affairs pursued since 
1943 would have been the correct one at the time for the following reasons. 
First of all, it would have acted to gain the trust of the Japanese people 
(Okinawans, of course, included) that the United States did not desire that 
territory and prevent a nationalist, irredentist movement in the country and 
islands. Secondly, it would have limited any serious basis for criticism inter¬ 
nationally, since Japan, as a sovereign state, would have granted the United 
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States the use of bases in Okinawa, such as allowed for in the "Okazaki 
Memo" and the “Tenno Message" of 1947, as seen in Chapter Six, as well 
as offers by the Yoshida government, as discussed in Chapter Seven. 
Thirdly, the early return of Okinawa would have allowed Okinawa to 
socially and economically develop along with, or at least proportionately 
to, Japan's phenomenal economic growth throughout the postwar period. 
Instead, at the time of reversion to Japan in 1972, Okinawa had great dif¬ 
ficulty "catching up" to Japan. (In fact Okinawa never made it—average 
per capita income in Okinawa, while still high internationally, is 75 percent 
of a Tokyo resident; likewise, its unemployment rate [8 to 9 percent] is dou¬ 
ble the mainland standard.) Fourthly, were retention by Japan realized, it 
is also likely that with a shared postwar experience, relations between the 
mainland Japan and Okinawa might have turned out better, or at least 
stronger and more trusting, than they did. Finally, it is likely that retention 
of the islands by Japan would have made the Japanese government more 
responsible for its own defense, or at least, expanding the area to which the 
future Japanese Self Defense Forces (eventually established in 1954) would 
be responsible for guaranteeing the safety of, in conjunction with the 
American forces stationed in Japan. (Indeed, the failure of Japan to assume 
more responsibility for its own defense as well as contributions to regional 
security was one of the reasons used for not returning Okinawa through¬ 
out the 1950s and 1960s.) 

Instead, in the desire to use Okinawa freely—in effect "separating it" 
from Japan proper—the JCS and the military pursued the realization of 
their strategic requirements with, it seems, little concern for the long-term 
political effects on Japan, which was emerging as an ally of the United 
States in its return to the community of nations. Only luck and a long-term 
commonality of interests between the two countries prevented the Japanese 
(Okinawans included) people from becoming more embittered than they 
did. The military was fortunate that its occupation of Okinawa until 1972 
did not destroy the very strategic environment, namely good (ornon-hos- 
tile) relations with Japan, that it had in fact wanted to preserve. 

The U.S. government was lucky that the political ramifications of its 
inability and subsequent lack of initiative to improve upon the window of 
opportunity that Article 3 made were kept manageable in the context of 
what Watanabe calls "an intra-alliance conflict," and, despite the frustra¬ 
tions created over the years on both sides of the Pacific by the continued 
possession of the islands, did not permanently damage the U.S.-Japan rela¬ 
tionship. Had that happened, the United States would not only have lost an 
ally, but would have gained a potential political and military rival, if not 
enemy, whose military and industrial power would have been welcomed by 
the Communist camp. The strategic requirements that the JCS had desired 
since the time immediately after the attack on Pearl Harbor—long before 
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the start of the Cold War, but obviously reinforced by it—would have been 
endangered once again, but more seriously. 

In the end, the debate between the military and political considerations 
of the Okinawa problem continued right up until the reversion of Okinawa 
to Japan in 1972. In many ways the debates continue now as the strategic 
necessity of a military presence in still unstable Northeast Asia is weighed 
against the political problems in Japan and specifically in Okinawa of this 
same continued large U.S. presence. It is in this, the dilemma of 
military/strategic versus political/diplomatic considerations, that the "bilat¬ 
eral Okinawa Problem" originated as this study has shown. It is in this con¬ 
text that the "bilateral Okinawa Problem" will also likely continue. One 
hopes that in the crises and problems that emerge in the bilateral relation¬ 
ship in the future, the long-term diplomatic and political considerations 
will be given equal, rather than less, weight to the strategic evaluations and 
requirements, and that military policies do not always override local con¬ 
cerns. 
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